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BARKER'S 

CHAPTER I 

MR JOHN CUFFORD FAIRFAX MAKES HIS BOW 

It was a pleasant, warm mornixig in early March. A 
few spring days — wanderers strayed from the fold of 
May — found themselves following close on the heels of a 
full month'^s frost, very distressing to the hard-riding 
members of the Misterton Hunt. At ten o^dock that 
famous pack had drawn Whiston Gorse, some two 
miles to the north-east of Duncote ; and I had formed, 
for the sake of old associations, one of the considerable 
crowd of spectators, on foot or wheels, who had been 
tempted by the welcome break in the weather to attend 
the meet. When it was over — when the last pink coat 
had disappeared over the sky-line towards the tall 
factory diimneys of Fleckney, and the cavalcade of 
carriages began slowly to disperse homewards — I turned 
down the well-reniembered bridle-path, now churned, 
into a morass by innumerable horse-hoofe, which should 
bring me out by Harris's Mill, on the high road 
between Duncote and Shelford. I picked my way, 
being shod rather for town than country, and the smell 
of the good brown earth brought back many things to 
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2 BARKERS 

my mind. For this had been my old home, and I had 
not visited the neighbourhood for close upon twenty 
years. 

To revisit the scenes of boyhood, after a long 
interval, awakens the same sort of sentiment that we 
experience in opening a box full of forgotten letters. 
It is easy to pander to the sentimental in ourselves, 
but I had surely postponed this visit for an unoonsdon- 
able time. Few would now recognise the boy of 
eighteen, who had vanished in the fogs of London the 
year old Mr Roscoe of Shelford was laid to rest in his 
own churchyard. The boys and girls of twenty years 
back had become in their turn grown men and women, 
worn labourers and weary matrons. But fields, 
cottages, church, and rectory remained the same. The 
spirit of the place persisted, though a new race had 
sprung up to inhabit it. And the new race was the 
old — only wearing another mask. Theirs were the 
same toils, the same interests and pleasures. I had cut 
myself loose from them, planted myself in new soil, 
learned new tricks of thought — ^that was all. But for 
that accident I might have been riding across the 
finest grass country in England, following at a 
respectful distance a pack of hounds in full cry after 
a gallant fox. Was the business of writing books in 
London a nobler occupation ? Certainly it was not a 
healthier. When my grandfather, tiie Rector of 
Shelford parish, died and left me his sole heir, I felt 
the temptation to play the part of a country squire. 
But I was ambitious: I wanted to make a name — to 
do something in the world. I could not be content to 
vegetate. And the small country squire, in a small 
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country village, stands little chance of developing into 
more than a cabbage — ^in a plot of brussels sprouts. 

When you leave the bridle-path close to the old mill, 
Shelford Rectory shows itself at once and unmistake- 
ably. A large, white house, stucco-fronted, with the 
curious dumpy spire of the church peeping over its 
shoulder, like a clumsy husband waiting to be intro- 
duced, it stands at the summit of a gentle rise courting 
observation long before the rest of the village humbly 
creeps into view. The first sight of the house moved 
me strangely. The passage of years seemed to have 
left unmov^ what of old had been, or so I thought, 
an integral part of myself. It was difficult to believe 
that we were separate — ^that it had become the 
temporary property of some unknown alien. Looking 
at it again, I thought how, to the family of a clergy- 
man, holding their home by the fragile tenure of a 
single life, the idea of an eternal abode must appeal 
(as is only proper) with especial savour. 

And there, too, ran the little stream — ^the Seal, frt>m 
some corruption of which the village takes its name — 
and I leaned awhile on the parapet of the bridge and 
looked idly at the water, and at the curious construction 
by its side, a kind of miniature dock, built solidly of 
brick, and enclosed within a wooden paling, where the 
fanners of the parish used to pen their sheep when they 
brought them down for washing. Often had I stood 
there and watched the struggling animals bundled 
without ceremony into the pool, received by a burly 
figure standing Uiigh-deep in the water, and escaping 
after due scrubbing with an air of terrified relief. Not 
otherwise do we receive our baptism in the waters of 
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4 BARKER'S 

experience — with us also too often but the prelude to 
a subsequent shearing. Was it some premonition of 
this analogy that fascinated me when a boy with this 
place? I would come here alone, when the sheep- 
washers were not at work, and imagine strange \ise8 to 
which it might be put. The navies of childhood, 
myself their commodore, used to sail into that basin 
and anchor in safety from the storms and shoals 
without. 

The desire took me to see my old home from closer 
quarters. 

A right of way exists, or used to exist in my grand- 
father's time, across the field at the foot of the sloping 
lawn, so that the labourers on Richardson's farm should 
have a short cut back to the village in the evening; 
and so that Ridiardson himself, his stout wife and two 
fair daughters, could come to church without walking 
round by the Heckney road. How well I remember 
those two daughters! Their aim in life might have 
been summed up in one word — gentility. They were 
not bad-looking girls, but even to my inexperienced 
eyes their little airs and graces were too obviously 
artifidaL They languished in the very church, where 
the family occupied the large square pew immediately 
under the reading desk. 

These young ladies spent a great deal of valuable 
time in a vain attempt to educate their father, a 
yeoman of the old school, into something approaching 
their ideal of a country gentleman, l^ey started a 
drawing-room, and served in it five o'clock tea — to the 
old man's outspoken disgust. He wanted ^^ summat he 
could take holt of when he came in from the fields 
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on a winter^s evening. They could never cure his 
Leicestershire accent, or his healthy appetite. What 
has happened to the two ladies now, I wonder. The 
fanner and his wife are dead long since : possibly the 
daughters are keeping some lodging house at a seaside 
resort — the customary refuge of aspirants to gentility. 
I think they found no suitors to their taste among the 
youth of Shelford and the neighbourhood. They, too, 
had their ambitions. 

These reminiscences came to me as I walked up the 
path they had trod so often, and looked across the lawn 
at the Rectory, large and solidly built — too large 
indeed for my grandfather^s modest household — with 
its wide IVench windows opening on to the terrace. 
Through that window on the right was the study, 
where he used to sit of a morning engaged in some 
harmless form of clerical study ; or, possibly, imparting 
to myself some of the scholarship for which he was 
renowned through the country. In fancy I could still 
see his fine head, crowned with a halo of white hair, 
bending over the littered table. 

^^ For more than fifty years Rector of this Parish,^ 
are the words engraved upon his tomb across the road. 
So far and no further had his scholarship served him. 
And he had other gifts also, unusual in a country 
clergymcm: he preached admirably: he had a taste 
for music: he had been known to practise the art of 
poetry, or at least of h}rmn-writing. In his youth he 
had been a popular man at social functions. ^*We 
must have Mr Roscoe of Shelford^ would exclaim the 
intending hostess, meeting at once with a chorus of 
approval from all sides. And yet he had stayed there, 
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6 BARKERS 

in the same small parish, for over half a century. The 
thing seemed monstrous, a deliberate waste of life. 
Looking at his grave, I wondered whether his sentient 
spirit felt sometimes a pang of regret for wasted 
opportunities. Rumour had it, in my youth, that he 
had been offered a Deanery. Partiality, I suspect, 
finding vent in friendly exaggeration. The Deanery 
might have been rural. He never mentioned the 
subject to me. 

Towards the end of his life he grew less social in his 
habits. It was natural enough. Shelford lies rather 
apart from the big houses of the district, and for a 
circuit of five miles or so our only neighbours were 
parsons, with here and there a stray doctor. In his 
youth my grandfather had not hesitated to drive ten 
miles or more to an archery meeting, or to a musical 
evening, stay the night, and drive back again the next 
day. But old age imposes its inexorable veto even on 
such innocent amusements as these. Year by year the 
rector^s radius of activity narrowed, until the circle of 
old friends became a mere memory. In my time 
almost the only layman who came to the rectory was 
Dixon, who had taken over old Dr Macaulay^s practice 
at Duncote. With him I struck up a friendship 
which has survived to this day : indeed, it was chiefly 
to see him that I had taken rooms in Duncote village 
for my holiday. 

But my grandfather, expanding over a glass or two 
of old port after dinner, was wont to tell me stories of 
the great houses where he had been an honoured guest. 
He would speak of the Bracklejrs — Lord and Lady 
Brackley, of Brackley Castle — great personages in the 
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county ; and of Sir Henry Fairfax of the Abbey, near 
Misterton, the young baronet who had inherited a 
fortune from his father, the great contractor and first 
holder of the title. Sir John, it was said, had started 
as a hewer of wood and drawer of water, a common 
labourer employed in digging canals. The railways 
had given him his opportunity, out of which he 
gathered fame and fortune. Dixon recalled these 
things to me only the other evening. Sir Henry, I 
learned, had married again after the death of his first 
wife. '* Contracted an alliance^ was the expression 
Dixon used, with a touch of satire. The lady was the 
daughter of the aforesaid Lord Brackley, Lady Mary 
Clinton-Scholes, now reigning austerely at Misterton 
Abbey as Lady Mary Fairfax. The match, to all 
appearance, was in her favour, for Brackley Castle had 
always been a drag on the fortunes of an impecunious 
family. 

Why Sir Henry should have chosen a woman no 
longer in the first flush of youth, possessing little 
beauty, less money, and no personal charm, was a 
diflicult question to answer. Probably the Castle 
had arranged the matter for him. When the 
Castle set itself to a task of this kind, the 
rest of the county had very little to say, how- 
ever nearly the matter might concern them. Accord- 
ing to Dixon, the baronet was a man without social 
ambition — a cheery, easy-going sportsman. Even 
Lady Mary, whose appearance in a drawing-room 
produced much the same efiect as the sighting of 
an iceberg in mid- Atlantic, had not been able to 
chill his glowing optimism. With her two step-sons 
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8 BARKER'S 

she lived on an uncomfortable level of thinly veiled 
hostility. 

*^ And they are nice boys too,^ said Dixon. '^ Mark, 
the heir to the title, is the real, solid British type, like 
his father. But John^s different. He ought to do 
something, that boy.^ 

He fell to musing. I thought I detected the ghost 
of a smile on the demure face of his daughter Maggie, 
who was sitting opposite me, most provokingly half- 
hidden by a bowl of flowers. But she has a way — 1 
wish she would get out of it — of keeping her eyes down 
when we are together. 

^^The Fairfaxes have now consolidated their position 
in the county,^ Dixon pursued. ^^It^s a good name, 
but nobody knows how Sir John came by it. Lady 
Mary has set all the genealogists in London at work to 
prove his descent from the old Parliamentary General^ 

I am confident that Maggie blushed when I said that 
stranger things had happened. 

She is, I think, a little shy of me, though perhaps 
less so than most of her charming sex. Some unkindly 
fairy must have withheld from me at my diristening 
the inestimable gift of pleasing women. Or is it 
merely that she is young, and I am — middle-aged? 
Maggie is bardy nineteen, and I am nearing forty. 
But I like to look at her unobserved. She has a 
delicate oval face, clustering brown hair (you should 
see how it curls in little tendrils at the back of her 
necklX and a mode of walking that is inimitably 
graceful I should like to see her dance : if I were a 
few years younger I could be fririously jealous of 
any one who danced with her more than twice. No ! 
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we should dance together, giving just one here and 
there to anxious suitors, enough to add a zest to the 
business, and if they had a Lancers we would sit it out 
in some secluded spot, where I could talk to her freely 
of the things that really matter. 

I wonder, if the chance were mine, whether I should 
actually say cmything to her but the merest banalities. 
That is so much my trouble in feminine society. In 
the wrong mood, I am the most abject of bores, 
conscious of my inability to arouse myself. And even 
on my brilliant days (if I may so term them), am I 
not perhaps too difficult for the simple maiden? At 
any rate, I am awkwardly conscious that they regard 
me with a sort of constraint. Some hidden barrier 
stands between us : we move upon diiFerent planes : we 
look in vain for a common focus through which we 
may gaze at the panorama of life. Sometimes these 
women, I fancy, must veritably be creatures of a 
different day from us men. Yet I am conscious of 
susceptibility. I should like to be one of those 
happily constituted males to whom, thanks to some 
unseen magnetism, girls whisper readily their intimate 
thoughts. Are there any such ? I. do not know. 
I know only that men have represented themselves 
to me as belonging to this glorious and sympathetic 
band. 

From the earliest ages woman has been taught by 
cruel experience to conceal her inmost thoughts from 
the opposite sex. In the stone age, or earlier, the 
woman who failed of deception, who was no adept at 
adroit flattery, suffered from skull fracture at the 
hands of prehistoric man. In these days the male is 
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10 BARKER'S 

become tamer, but inherited memory still plays its 
part. This reflection consoles me partially when some 
maiden is not so frank with me as I could wish. 

Maggie engrossed my thoughts as I walked along 
the path homewards. I had taken to the fields, muddy 
as they were, instead of the road, so that I might go 
round by the church and down the village street, 
refi-eshing more memories of the past. There stood 
the two public-houses, ancient rivals, facing one another 
across the road, and, further on, the schoolhouse 
whither, much to my annoyance, the rector had 
insisted on my accompanying him to Sunday school 
Sundays had been days of sore trial to me then, days 
of a portentous dulness, the thought of which cast a 
gloom even over the preceding Saturday, half-holiday 
as it was. The relief of escaping those sombre festivals 
threw a fictitious glory over the return to school We 
had services enough in chapel there, heaven knows, 
but we had also the compensation of healthy companion- 
ship. The Rector of Shelford, much as I loved him, 
was unapproachable on the first day of the week. 
He seemed then to alter his nature: his cheery face 
became shrouded in gloom. Doubtless he must have 
been of a highly-strung temperament, the character 
of the artist; and the thought of his two sermons 
(preached to an undisceming and uncritical public), 
afflicted him with an acute nervousness. 

All the same, I found myself wishing that I was 
back again at the rectory, a boy of eighteen. I b^an 
to see that I would order my life differently. In those 
days I avoided women. Indeed, it was not easy to do 
otherwise. Feminine influence scarcely counted in my 
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grandfather^s house, and I had too reserved a nature to 
seek for it outside. I could not remember a single girl 
in the neighbourhood with whom I had ever exchanged 
more than the barest forms of greeting. Perhaps the 
county had been singularly barren of beauty at that 
time. Now, if only Maggie Dixon had been ther e 

I believe my thoughts had taken some turn of that 
sort, when they were suddenly dissipated by the sound 
of hoof-beats thudding across the turf on the farther 
side of the hedge. Overgrown and tangled as it was, 
I could see nothing of the approaching horseman, and 
had not even time to caU out a word of warning. To 
tell the truth, I had some fear that he might land 
uncomfortably dose to myself, and in moments of 
sudden stress one^s personal safety is too apt to be the 
chief consideration present in the mind. Otherwise I 
should have noticed that the path on which I was 
walking made the most awkward landing-place imagin- 
able, having a coating of slippery mud over still 
frozen subsoil, whilst the field beyond was separated 
firom the path by a low wire fence. I had barely time 
to take this in before a young man on a bright bay 
crashed through the hedge some five yards in front of 
me. The animal landed on the path, slid forward, made 
a gallant attempt to rise at the wire, caught his fore- 
legs, and came down heavily — a regular mix-up of horse 
and man. It was the completest thing of its kind I 
remember to have seen. 

Fortunately, I was on the spot in time to drag the 
rider out of harm^s way before the horse attempted to 
rise. Then I went back to get hold of the animal. 
Th6 wire had broken, which was fortunate, for I have 
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seen a valuable hunter cut to ribbons before the nippers 
could be brought. I soothed him down, for he was 
shaking all over, hitched him to a convenient gate-post 
as soon as he was quiet, and returned to the owner, who 
sat looking about him in a dazed fashion. 

^^I say,^ he remarked, and gave a cinious, short, 
nervous laugh, ^^ that was a bit of a purler.^ 

I expressed a hope that he was not much damaged. 

"It^s an awkward place to come at blind,^ I said; 
^^ but you hardly gave me time to warn you."" 

" Oh ! that's all right,'' he said simply. « I ought to 
know the country better by this time. Fact is, I was 
thinking of something else.'' 

I laughed. A certain engaging frankness about the 
boy took my fancy at once. He was hardly more than 
twenty-one, I should judge, and decidedly pleasant- 
looking, with light hair that had a natural wave 
in it, and a healthy bronze on his face that told of 
an out-door life. Red streaked his left cheek, where 
a bramble had caught him — probably at his last 
jiunp. 

He felt his head cautiously. 

" I don't think there's much wrong," he said. " But 
it was an almighty smash. I got thrown out, and 
thought — rd just ride across to Duncote." 

He stood up with an eiFort. 

'^ Well ! Fm staying at Duncote,'' I said. '^ So you 
may as well come along with me. A drop of whiskey 
will do you no harm." 

He walked, rather unsteadily, to where the horse 
stood, and passed his hand over his fore-legs. 

'^He doesn't seem much the worse. I say, Fm 
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awfully obliged to you. If you hadn^ been there Blue 
Peter might have kicked my brains out.*" He gave 
another of his half-nervous laughs. *^ I should like to 
come with you, if I may.^ He hesitated for a moment. 
"It's funny I don't recognise your face. I thought I 
knew everyone at Duncote.'' 

There was sufficient note of interrogation in his voice 
to make me confess myself a visitor. 

" My name is Henry Roscoe,** I said. 

He turned to me, eyes aflame with inquiry. " Roscoe ? ^ 
he repeated. " Not the Henry Roscoe — the author ? " 

I felt an access of friendship to this young maa 
Few authors are totally insensible to ingenuous admira- 
tion, and I acknowledge I am not of those who 
have been fed on this ambrosia of the gods until it has 
acquired a savour of sickliness. I admitted, with 
modesty, that I had written a book or two in my 
time. 

"By Jove!'' he said. "Fve been reading John 
Bradley^ M,P.y all this week. May I — I should like to 
talk to you about it some time." 

I smiled. "You touch the poor author on his 
weakest spot. Will you tell me your name ? " 

"Fairfax," he replied. " John Cliflford Fairfax." 

Curious how the brain works. At first the words 
left me uninstructed, but there flashed upon the retina 
of my mind the picture of pretty Maggie Dixon, 
sitting opposite me at the dinner table, with downcast 



Then I said, without stopping to think — 
" I wonder what was occupying your mind so com- 
pletely when you rode at a blind fence ? " 
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Somewhat to my surprise, he answered without the 
slightest hesitation — 

'^ I was thinking of the family shop.^ 

"The family shop?" 

He laughed at my surprised accents. "Perhaps I 
oughtn^t to call it that. Publishing establishment 
sounds more imposing. Have you ever heard of 
Barker's?" 

" Barker's in Holbom— the Church booksellers ? " 

"That's the place. Publishers too. Dont forget 
that." 

I knew the firm well enough, by reputation — a house 
producing chiefly works of an ultra-Protestant type. 
Professionally I had never dealt with them, but 
Scriveners' Inn, where I have my rooms, lies in Holbom, 
and I pass their very dismal, dingy shop on my way to 
a certain restaurant. 

"Every self-respecting reviewer," said I, "has heard 
of Barker's." 

" It wants licking into shape." 

" Are you going to do it ? " 

"I may try," he replied modestly. "Yes! When 
I rode at that fence I was dreaming that Barker s had 
become a modem publishing house of intemational 
reputation. Barker's — London, New York, and 
Melboume. You look astonished, Mr Roscoe, but 
oddly enough, you fired me. Your book, I mean. It 
made me want to — do things." 

I smiled sympathetically. It was pleasant to reflect 
that my work had fired the handsome youth, whose 
thoughts might have been wandering in more romantic 
fields— after pretty Maggie, for example. A few 
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minutes later, when our glasses were duly charged with 
whiskey, I gave him a toast. 

"Here^ to Barker's I'' 

He raised his glass. '^Coupled with the name of 
Mr Henry Rosooe.^ 

We drank. 
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CHAPTER n 

A LrrriiE love affaib 

1 HAVE a turn for making friends with men without 
midae delay. It is diflScult to sympathise with those 
of a careful and timorous habit in this respect, who 
examine as it were through a microscope the possible 
recipient of their affections before they will suffer 
themselves to utter more than the merest commonplace. 
I have known men — and women also, who are indeed 
more prone to suspicion thaa ourselves — exercise so 
unconscionable a restraint in these initial and pro- 
bationary stages that the most promising friendships 
have withered upon their hands, and left them 
marvelling at the fickleness of mankind. We are not 
so long-lived that we can afford to hesitate unduly over 
matters of this importance : the wise grapple in a flash 
with their opportunities, trusting, not in vain, fortune 
and their intuition. For true fnends do not grow on 
the hedgerows, like blackberries in September: the 
gaining of one is worth some risk ; and, at the worst, 
your unfortunate speculator can commonly get rid of 
his depreciated stock at a slight financial loss. The 
wound to his self-esteem is another matter; but a 
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little damage in that quarter often proves a blessing in 
diggidse. 

So far, at any rate, I have discovered no reason for 
regret at having admitted young Fairfax into my 
confidence. As Dixon said, the boy has brains — and 
I do not say this because he happens to have read one 
of my books with some appreciation. We seemed to 
take a fancy to each other at sight, and he had not 
been in my rooms for ten minutes before we were 
talking in a vein of intimacy seldom reached in less 
than a fortnight. He has, I think, an exceptionally 
agile mind. He has read widely — ^to an extraordinary 
degree for a man of his station and up-bringing ; and 
although at present he is much under the influence of 
the last book that happens to have interested him, I 
am not without hope that some day he will begin to 
think for himself. 

I told him this, in a half-chafiing spirit, and he took 
it very well. Most men would be offended if you 
dared to suggest that their opinions were not their 
own. Young Fairfax laughed. 

"When you come to think of it,'' he said, "how 
many men even attempt to formulate opinions for 
themselves ? They just take them ready-made.'' 

"It's a question of temperament. Some are 
particular about being well fitted: others are not. 
It's the same with clothes. But it's fiinny so many 
should never stop to examine the cut and material of 
their so-called convictions, when a misfitting frock-coat 
would distress them terribly." 

"And they take a pride in wearing the same suit 
their lives through. They brag of Consistency as 

B 
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though it were a virtue. So far from being proud, I 
should be thoroughly ashamed of holding all my life 
opinions inherited fix>m my forefathers.^ 

Obviously he had been reading John Bradley^ 
M.P. The eponymous hero of that work used very 
nearly the same words when reproached in the House 
for permitting his mind to expand. It gives a writer 
a curious sensation to hear his own views thus adopted 
and retailed as part of another^s creed. 

I remarked that, in the circumstances, it was hardly 
worth while to ask what his political views were. The 
important thing was — that they were not solidified. 

He paid me the tribute of a momentary laugh. 

'* I try to keep an open mind,^ he admitted. 
^^ Politics beat me. My people are Tories of the 
deepest dye. And I have some fine old prejudices left 
stilL I believe in the Empire to the bottom of my 
souL Constitutionally I dislike change. And the few 
Radicals who live down here — somehow they seem 
rather a poor crowd. All full of fads.^* 

In my sententious fashion I took occasion to point 
out that, without the aid of the faddists, few advances 
had ever been naade in the history of the world. He 
accepted it at once. 

••Exactly,^ he went on. "I know I am full of 
prejudices, and I want to find out which of them are 
justifiable. I must see things for myself.^ He gave 
an expressive shake of the shoulders. *' That's why I 
wanted to talk to you. I feel I must go up to 
London.^ 

I raised my eyebrows. "<^ London is not the whole 
world. Still, it undoubtedly supplies a corrective. It 
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gives a different point of view. What do you propose 
to do there — when you have made Barker^s the cynosure 
of all good authors ? ^ 

He hesitated, smiling. Most young men are shy of 
stating baldly that they wish to write. Presumably 
they think it argues a certain conceit to assume that 
they have anything worth saying. This shrinking 
implies, however, a pleasing modesty, and should not 
be discouraged. 

When he did answer, it was indirectly. 

<* I feel as if they were all asleep here — fast asleep. 
Fm not much more than half awake myself. And I 
want to rouse them to think. You see — if s your own 
fault. You wrote that book, and it woke me up- 
more or less^-and now I want to see everyone else 
begin to sit up and take notice.^ 

*^ I see. You mean to write and sell books. J. C. 
Fairfax, Author, Publisher, and Bookseller ?^^ 

A shade of pink spread over his face, but he was 
clearly relieved that it had been said for him. 

<* Oh ! I suppose so. I might do some journalism, 
perhaps.*" With an effort he admitted that he had 
always meant to be a writer. 

*' And what about hunting ? Barker^s and journalism. 
It will be a change, you know.^ 

He made a quick, deprecatory gesture. 

"Hunting? Yes! it's very good fun, but still — 
Don't think me a prig. I don't believe we were sent 
into the world to do nothing else but hunt. Fve had 
my share of it — a good deal more than most. Now I 
want to do something else.'' 

I said sincerely — " If you come up, let me know. I 
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might be able to show you the ropes.^ Whidi proves 
that John Clifford Fairfax exerdsed a more than 
ordinary fascination. Few aspirants are welcomed 
warmly to the world of letters. Yet, as he mounted 
his horse I foimd myself thinking over some names that 
might be useful to my new friend when he started in 
to awake the natives of the Midlands. 

As I write these words it is barely a fortnight since 
I picked Jack Fairfax out of the mud on the fringe of 
Harris's meadow. From Duncote to Misterton Abbey 
the distance is a good three and a half miles, but we 
have contrived to see each other almost every day. Of 
late he has taken to cycling over in the evening after 
dinner, and we often talk far into the night. Also his 
august step-mother invited me to dine at the Abbey 
last Thursday — an invitation which, from such a source, 
was almost equivalent to a royal command. Sitting 
on her left hand (it was just a family party), I had 
leisure to observe the pronounced and aristocratic ciu*ve 
of the family nose, which come into the house of 
Brackley with the Clinton alliance. She carried it 
loftily. Beneath its dominating influence ran the thin 
line of the most determined mouth in the county. 
Rarely — so rarely that when it came it almost produced 
a shock of surprise — there flickered about the comers 
of this slit the wintry ghost of a smile. 

I did not shine that evening as a conversationalist. 
In deference to my supposed tastes, the lady of the 
house discoiursed on literature. Her blameless mind 
had an essentially mid- Victorian tinge. She bestowed 
the meed of her approbation on the late Lord Tennyson : 
she regretted that Robert Browning should have 
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deliberately sought an obscurity through which it 
was difficult for the ordinary intellect to follow him. 
Her criticisms were of the sort one would expect to 
find in a Primer of English Literature for the lower 
forms of secondary schools. Listening to them, I found 
myself asking, as in a dream, what she thought of 
Mr Henry James. Why I should have introduced the 
modem master of fine shades and delicate perceptions 
I cannot say : it must have been merely the despairing 
efibrt of a wearied mind that will venture on foolish 
speech rather than listen to it. When she replied that 
his stories always seemed to begin with two horsemen 
pacing a soUtary road, I gave the struggle up as 
hopeless. Shade of 6. P. R., I wonder what you would 
make, were you yet alive» of the works of your 
American namesake. 

She had a way, characteristic of the lady who has 
seldom met with contradiction, of assuming her listener's 
consent to any proposition she chose to put forward. 
The subject of the stage cropped up, and someone 
mentioned the Censorship. Jack clamoured for the 
abolition of the office. Sir Henry, from the top of 
the table, expressed his opinion that these things 
might safely be left to the police. Then Lady Ma^y, 
in acidulated tones, gave her views on the Things that 
Ought to be Left Unsaid. Playwrights, no less than 
authors, should bear in mind the efl^ their work 
might have on the minds of the young and innocent. 

*<I should like to see,^ she declared, **a censor of 
literature as well as of the stage.^ She turned to me 
with her frosty smile. ** I am sure Mr Roscoe would 
think that — a step.^ 
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Sooner than argue the point, I might have let even 
this monstrous assertion pass undiecked, if Jack's eye 
had not fixed itself on me with a derisive expression. 
It spurred me to answer, perhaps more decidedly than 
was necessary. 

<^I should indeed,'" I said; and added, <^A step 
backwards.'' 

Conversation languished for a while after this 
declaration of independence. It was curious to observe 
how the temper of the company Ughtened as soon as 
Lady Mary sailed out of the room. With the circula- 
tion of some fine old port, the baronet — ^good red-faced, * 
cheerful sportsman that he was — became the most 
genial of companions. He spoke of my grandfather 
in a manner that warmed my heart. T^ere were few 
men of his stamp alive now, he said, which indeed was 
true enough. That particular brand of clerg3rman will 
shortly become extinct — the clerical dodo. 

"ITie parson there now,'* said Sir Henry, "the 
man who succeeded your grandfather, goes about the 
parish in one of those long black coats, buttoned all 
down the front. He looks more Uke a Jesuit than an 
honest EngUsh dergyman." 

"We are extreme Low Church," said Jack, slily, 
"when Lady Mary is away." 

Both the boys, I noticed, spoke of their step-mother 
in this formal mcmner. 

" Lady Mary's as high as the Matterhom," said Mark, 
the elder brother, refilling his glass. 

Sir Henry, growing meditative, slowly shook his 
head. 

" You remember my first wife, I beUeve, Mr Boscoe. 
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She was the — er — daughter of a well-known theological 
publisher and — er " 

^^ Bookseller,^ interpolated Jack, grinning. 

*^ The name is never mentioned,^ put in Mark, adding 
with a gesture towards the closed door, " We do not 
publish the publishing connection.^ He laughed. 

His father cleared his throat, by way of mild 
reproof. 

**The firm is still carried on,^ he said. *' Perhaps 
Mr Roscoe, with his practical knowledge of these things, 
may have heard of them. Barker & Co., Holbom ! ^ 

"The dread secret is out,'' said Jack gaily. "We 
have discussed it already — ^in all its bearings.'' 

"My father," continued Sir Heniy, "was a great 
friend of old Mr Barker, the founder of the business. 
And he stuck to his friends through life. The family 
used to come and stay here when Sir John first bought 
the place from the Drummonds. I met the mother of 
these boys for the first time in this house." 

He passed the decanter to me with a sigh, hoping, 
with a charming courtesy, that an old friend of the 
family would pardon the personal nature of his 
recollections. 

"You quite made a conquest of the old man last 
night," said Jack, dropping in to see me the day after. 

" And Lady Mary ? " I queried, drily. 

He dismissed that lady with a laughing shake of the 
head. 

"Isn't she a champion? I don't know that she 
dislikes you more than the usual guest But Fm glad 
the governor spoke out. I hate this idea of pretending 
we have nothing but aristocratic connections." 
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I remarked with gravity that it seemed a pity more 
of our old nobility did not embark in the publidiing and 
bookselling trade. Still, they were an eminently 
respectable body of men, on the whole. 

''That sounds dull,*^ he said. ''But anyhow, old 
Barker was my grandfather. Do you know there are 
two Miss Barkers now living at Brighton, maiden aunts 
of mine, whom I have never seen since I was about 
ten.'' 

"The loss is mine,'' I said, "but I do not remember 
to have met the ladies." 

" I believe in holding by one's relations," he pursued, 
unchecked. "When Fm in London I shall make a 
point of running down and looking them up. Why ! 
hang it ! they're about the only relations Fve goL And 
we're joint shareholders in the concern, if you come to 
that. TVhen the first Barker tiled they turned it into 
a company. My mother's share came to Mark and 
myself — we've got a couple of thousand preference 
shares each — ^not that they pay anything. I had forty 
pounds two years ago." 

It surprised me to learn that the house of Barker 
was not flourishing. Their premises in Holbom have 
an air of respectability, of longevity, that should soothe 
the suspicions of any creditor. Somehow it is difficult 
for the layman to associate the thought of failure with 
the sale of theological literature. And the firm's name 
is to be found on the backs of many so-called standard 
books in this line. I remember half a dozen black doth 
volumes in the old study at Shelford. Their particular 
brand of theology, perhaps, is going out of fashion. 

Jack went on to say that the maiden aunts used to 
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be considered fairly well off. Apparently they had the 
bulk of the business left to them. '*I don^ know 
whether they get much out of it now," he said. "The 
old man sends them a present occasionaUy when he can 
do so without being found out. I believe he got badly 
rowed over it last time, though. TVhen I go to town, I 
shall have to look into things.'" 

''Have you said anything about your intentions to 
the family?^ I asked. 

He shook his head, and I added, ^ You are a bit of 
a dreamer. You can^t take a hand in Barker^s without 
letting them know. And from what I can see they 
will make difficulties." 

I did not really think him a dreamer. Indeed, you 
would have said he was too full of enthusiasm; or, 
rather, his enthusiasms jostled one another out of the 
way sometimes before they had time to develop. But 
he began to puzzle me : I could see he was nervously 
anxious to start on his new career, but something held 
him back. 

'' I shall be going home at the end of next week," I 
said. ^ Why not break the news to your fond parents, 
and come with meP" I confess that the thought of 
my lonely rooms at the Inn did not attract me very 
forcibly. 

But he hung back — ^unaccountably as I thought then. 
^ I have one or two things to do first," he said. 

"Wefl! do them." 

He regarded me for a minute as though he were 
looking at something a mile or so away. Then he 
swung into the saddle — ^he had ridden over that morning 
—and turned down the village street to the left 
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^^ TVhere are you off to ? ^ I asked, for he usually 
went the other way to the Abbey. 

He grinned. " Tm thinking of following your advice,'' 
he called out, and was off down the hill before I had a 
reply ready. 

Curiously enough, I had no idea of his intentions at 
the moment. Later, it all seemed so natural, so 
inevitable ; and a thousand little indications came back 
to my mind that I must have noted, subconsciously, at 
the time and then forgotten. If I were a woman, these 
reminiscences would induce me to say that I had fore- 
seen it all for weeks. But I know it was not so, for the 
sufficient reason that at four o^dock the next afternoon 
I found myself ringing the bell at the door of Dixon's 
house, my mind quite free from any thought of young 
FairfiEkX t>r his affairs. 

llie weather had turned chilly again — not frosty, 
but that damp cold so prevalent in our climate during 
early spring. A sound, honest frost is exhilarating, 
but who can endure patiently the moist chilliness of 
the early mouths of the year P Dixon was out, paying 
his round of professional visits, to which he consecrates 
Friday afternoon. I had forgotten this, but I 
reflected that it might be just as welL The drawing- 
room looked uncommonly pleasant, with a bright fire 
blazing on the hearth, and Maggie sitting in front of 
it busied in some feminine task or other. It occurred 
to me that I particularly wished to see Maggie, and no 
one else. 

When Miss Dixon works — at all events at this time 
of year — she has the engaging habit of sitting on the 
floor in front of Ihe fire and surrounding herself with 
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the numerous adjuncts she finds essential to the business 
in hand. I like to watch her employed in this fashion : 
she is so delightfully in earnest over anything she 
undertakes. And .the firelight, glancing among the 
waves of dark brown hair, throws over the half-averted 
face a succession of vague and tantalising shadows 
that are strangely alluring. 

Some time ago, when I had first met Maggie Dixon and 
found her, perhaps, not immediately responsive, I wrote 
in my haste that she seemed shy. Never could there 
have been a greater mistake. I see now that the 
embarrassment was always mine, not hers : my manner 
with the other sex has ever been clumsy, or at the least 
brusque. But somehow, Maggie and I had struck up 
a friendship. She seemed to like me to come in at 
odd times and talk sensibly; which, after all, is my 
strong point. I do not, with all my defects of manner, 
insult the few ladies with whom I converse freely hy 
appearing to underrate their intellects. 

I incline to think that, given the right kind of girl, 
I can make myself as agreeable as another. Of course, 
I sufier from lack of practice — ^perhaps from lack of 
material 'on which to exercise my powers. So many 
girh are, to speak frankly, impossible from this point 
of view.: you might as well ofier port wine to a kitten 
as talk to them of anything an inch beneath the 
surface. But when you do find, by some happy 
accident, a girl like Maggie, conversation becomes 
something veiy different from the wearisome inter- 
change of drawing-room banalities. 

How I used to enjoy those talks in the Dixon^s 
house, or it may be in the garden, when we chanced 
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upon a fine wann day, and she imagined her preBenoe 
was required in that department! Of horticulture 
I know about as much as the average journalist 
engaged to write *^ Garden Notes,^ but I did not let 
this deprive me of the pleasure of her company. At 
her bidding I pulled up overgrown and straggling 
plants or shrubs and carried them to the rubbish heap, 
supplying matches when required to light the bonfire. 
But tiie evenings, in the half Ught before the flickering 
fire, fostered a more delightful sense of intimacy. I 
believe she liked those talks : I know to me they were 
becoming very dear indeed. It is a fascinating 
occupation, this interchange of confidences with a 
young and pretty girl, this stumbling over the half* 
broken walls of convention to a fuller understanding 
of one another. No sport known to mankind quite 
equals it in intensity of tremulous excitement. 

Looking back and striving to analyse my memories 
of that Friday evening, I find myself wondering what 
were my intentions when I rang the bell at the doctor^s 
front door. Did I mean to say anything definite? 
Was I in love — I, who had never known hitherto the 
meaning of that much-abused phrase? Honestly, I 
do not believe I was. I had grown fond of the girl, 
certainly : there lay in my mind, ready to spring out 
at the first opportunity, all the elements of a violent 
passion. Still, the fact remains that I went there 
simply because I was bored at home, and wished for 
the pleasantest companion of my acquaintance to cheer 
my drooping spirits. Had Jack come to my rooms, 
I should have accepted him with nearly equal gladness. 

But there was something new abou^t you, Maggie, 
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that evemng, some strange and subtle charm not 
noticed before. Was it in the dress you wore, the 
way you had done your hair? I fancied you looked 
at me with axi especial friendliness: I even thought 
for a moment that in your voice trembled a note of 
underlying tenderness. Possibly I was right: it may 
well have been so, for you were happy then : you had 
used those weapons successfully to win your first 
triumph, and maybe you were not unwilling to test 
them once more, not realising that they might be 
dangerous even to your father^s friend. 

Am I cynical? Forgive me! it is only for the 
moment, because the tiny scratch on the surface of my 
self-esteem still smarts a trifle when I think of it. I 
know well enough that you had no such thought in 
yoiur mind. Had you not a right to be radiant? 
And I shall forget the wound in another day or twa 
I permit myself the luxury of a momentary bitterness, 
just so mudi as a man may display who is compelled to 
forego the barest possibility, something that might 
have blossomed into a rosy dream to cheer his 
waking moments. 

She welcomed me, as I have said, with a look and a 
voice that should have told me her secret at once, had 
I been aught but blind. And she began to ask me 
questions about myself, about my rooms at the old Inn, 
and London life, and whether it was difficult to get on 
there, and if the profession of author offered many 
inducements to the young and ardent spirit. I 
answered with the natmral conceit of my tribe, flattered 
that she should take so much interest in my affiurs. 
I daresay I exaggerated the hardships of the struggling 
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banner, though heaven knows it is not easy to do so. 
But soon she became silent, gazing steadily at the fire 
with her chin supported in her hands. 

'^ Don^t be too much cast down,^ I laughed at last. 
**I think I have got through the worst of it now. 
I make a small but sufScient income.^ 

She looked at me gravely with unfathomable 



^' I was wondering,'*^ she went on slowly after a pause, 
<*how long it would take a young man — a beginner — 
to make — to make his name.*" 

She flushed when I laughed. I hastened to apologise. 

<' Forgive me! But isn't that a matter that must 
depend more or less on the qualities of the aspirant ? '^ 

*^ Please ! ^ She looked at me with a familiar appeal, 
used with unvarying success to check my silly tendency 
to sarcastic speech. ^* If he were very clever. I really 
want to know — rather.'' 

"WeU!** I gathered myself up for a thorough 
exposition of the possibilities of the profession. 
'^Suppose, for example, we take my young friend 
Fairfax "" 

And I had hardly uttered the words before it all 
came upon me in a flash. I think she gave a slight 
movement, but my own mention of the name supplied 
the one touch needed to make everything dear as 
crystal to me. I marvelled that I had been blind so 
long. And then one overmastering desire possessed 
me — ^to keep my secret. 

"By the way, what do you think of him?'' I went 
on, prompted, I suppose, to conceal my own condition 
by probing her heart 
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She made the bravest attempt to assume an air of 
mgenuoufl simplicity. 

" Why do you ask me that ? " But her voice shook 
perceptibly. 

^*He was talking to me only yesterday afternoon,^ 
I said. ^' He rode home your way, I believe. Perhaps 
he called here afterwards ?^ 

She said nothing, but there was a look of grave, 
tender reproach in the eyes she turned to me. And 
then it melted suddenly, and she smiled. 

^* I am very happy,^ she said in a low tone, with true 
feminine inconsequence. 

<* May you always be so,^ I replied with commendable 
readiness. But my own voice was not under perfect 
control. 

A tear shone in her eye. ^ You have been a very 
kind friend to me,*^ she went on, after a pause. ^ Do 
you know that you are the first person I have told P** 

I laughed. **Did you tell me? I thought I had 
found it out for myself.^ 

I went away, after tea, inordinately proud of myself 
for the manner in which I had carried through the 
affair. But some tiny splinter must have pricked the 
bladder of my self-esteem as I entered my own door. 
It came upon me then, with a sudden stab of pain, that 
she was dearer to me than I had thought. And for 
the first time in my life I felt that I was a middle-aged 
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EZCUBSIOK8 IN DIPLOMACT 

I AM still in DuBoote, a full week after I had arranged 
to go back to town, but I mean to return to-morrow, 
whatever happens. The last fortnight has been a 
strenuous one. I doubt whether, in the whole course 
of a tolerably placid existence, I have ever been so 
continually in demand. Had I any opinion of my 
diplomatic ability, I should have some right to feel 
flattered at the attention that has been paid me. 
Unhappily, the duties of an ambassador hav^ never 
appealed to me : they demand, or seem to dem^d, a 
suavity of demeanour foreign to my nature; and I 
confess that I have done my best to escape the various 
deUcate missions I have been asked to undertake. As 
an accredited plenipotentiary, I am conscious of lacking 
tact — ^the virtue of kings, and perhaps the king of 
virtues. But to some the difficulty of saying <<No!" 
is such that any other course ofiers a line of less 
resistance; for which reason you shall often find the 
lazy and lethargic (as their friends term them) under- 
taking tasks from which the most energetic would 
shrink appalled. Frequently, it is true, they make 
but a sorry job of their attempt; and, like myself. 
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register resolutions enough against similar rash exploits 
in the future; which resolutions, I imagine, they are 
uneasily conscious will be broken when the next claimant 
on their charity comes along. 

The Fairfax-Dixon affiiir did not, indeed, promise to 
run smoothly. Young Fairfax called upon me the 
morning after my visit to the Dixons. It was, of 
course, a certainty that he would come as soon as 
possible. An ardent youth, charged with a secret of 
this description, is miserable until he can find some 
listener to whom he may confide the history of his 
undeserved good fortune. I have known some thus 
lay themselves bare to a mere acquaintance, rather 
than endure longer the pangs of silence: there are 
instances, without doubt, of a complete stranger being 
honoured with the like surprising confidences. But a 
friend, however new, may expect to have the fascinating 
story retailed to him, with additions and improvements, 
day after day, for several weeks together. 

I debated for awhile whether I should await Jack^s 
onset, or take a cowardly refuge in flight. I did not 
want to listen to tl j boy^s rhapsodies. Perhaps a 
touch of pride prevented me from running away: 
perhaps, and I incline to think this was nearer to the 
true reason, I was in the condition of the man who 
cannot forbear continually testing a sore place to see 
whether it hurts as much as he expects. When the 
wound is severe, we generally leave it alone. 

Jack arrived soon after breakfast, and there ensued 
a certain amount of fence, not unamusing to the man 
who held the key of the situation. Like most of his 
kind, he showed no undue haste in getting to the 
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point : he preferred to hover round the great subject 
And I had no intention of spoiling the fun by giving 
away my advantage. He began by suggesting several 
abstract possibilities. 

Once more I was invited to discourse on London, and 
the opportunities it gave to young and strenuous 
workers. My opinion was sought as to the cost of 
living, the rents in various localities — some of them 
entirely unsuited for the bachelor journalist— and, 
above all, as to the time a man of reasonable ability 
might have to wait before acquiring a competence. In 
reply I regaled him with a few stories, more or less 
accurate, of starving genius and unrequited toil in 
many fields. He countered with classic examples of 
great men who had succeeded in spite of terrific odds. 
I pointed out that, first, they were great men ; secondly, 
if they had not succeeded we should never have heard 
of them. 

''If a few have arrived safe in port, how many 
may not have perished on the voyage ? "^ 

To my taste the young man was aggressively cheer- 
ful, as, perhaps, becomes men in his condition. And 
that morning the sun shone merrily enough to warm 
the heart of any but a professed cynic. 

^ Fve taken your advice,^ he said, looking intolerably 
young and handsome as he swaggered about my tiny 
rooms. '' IVe burned my boats. Now, Fm for London, 
the editors, and Barker's."* 

''Leave Barker's alone, if you'U take my advice. 
You'd wreck an old-fashioned business like that in half 
a year — if they allowed you to have anything to do 
with it" 
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^^I believe it^s on the rocks already. Why have 
Mark and I received no dividends ? Joking apart, I 
must take a hand in it somehow. Seems to me that they 
want fresh blood. And Fm full of beans to-day. I 
could make the old place buzz like a hive of bees.^ 

'^ You look almost offensively energetia^ 

He laughed aloud. " I feel iV* 

^^This weather has that effect on some people. In 
the spring, says the poet, the young man^s fancy turns 
lightly to — ^London and the publishing business.^ 

He flashed a quick glance at me, but the gravity of 
my face reassured him. 

^< You have told them at home ? ^ I pursued 

"Told them what?'' 

" Everything.** 

He shook his head, gave a short laugh, reflected 
with puckered brows. Finally he sighed. 

"That sigh,^ I observed, "was never meant for a 
bookshop in Holbom. You must be in love.^ 

I doubt if he heard me, for he was obviously lost 
in dreams. But he awoke a minute or so later to 
announce with conviction that he was the luckiest dog 
alive. 

"Possibly. You have youth, health, and a parent 
in comfortable circumstances. As to your personal 
appearance, 'tis as God made it, or thereabouts.'' 

To jest with a man in this condition is to waste 
time, to beat the empty air. He took not the faintest 
notice of my remark. 

"If it hadn't been for you," he said gratefully, "I 
might have been waiting stilL I can't imagine why I 
never spoke out before." 
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*<My dear Jack, you astound me. I hasten to 
disdaim all responsibility. If you would kindly 
explain '^ 

<< I took your advice. I went straight off yesterday 
and told her I oouldn^t live without her. I did it like 
a fool — ^I suppose we always make a mess of it. But 
it came out all right She^s the dearest little girl on 
earth." 

I saw it was time to drop the mask. When they get 
to this point I begin to feel a desire for solitude. 

** Accept my congratulations," I said. *'I may as 
well confess I knew all about it before you arrived. I 
happened to see Miss Dixon yesterday evening." 

^She told you?" He looked at me anxiously. 
<*Did you think — ^how did she look? I mean — did 
she seem happy?" 

I said, with perfect truth, that Miss Dixon had been 
rather thoughtful As I expected, he became immedi- 
ately consumed with a desire to see her again. 

^ I must be off," he declared. ^* I say — ^there will be 
no end of a row at home when this gets out. I shall 
have to tell them soon, I suppose." 

"To-day!" 

"Do you think theyll mind much? Lady Mary 
will, of course. But father^s an awfully good sort, 
really." 

I contented myself with advising him to get it over 
as quickly as possible. When he had disappeared I lit 
a pipe, conscious that my nascent friendship with the 
boy had suffered a slight eclipse. Instead of frankly 
taking him by the hand, clapping him on the back, and 
telling him how glad I was, I had done my best to 
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disconcert him, and put him out of conceit with himself. 
I sat down to sneer at my absurd conduct. What 
right had a man of my age to feel envious ? Was it 
envy ? A vague discontent oppressed me : the times 
were out of joint : probably I had already carried my 
holiday too far. But behind these reflections lurked 
always the one consmning Question — was the boy really 
worthy of her? 

I could smn up his qualities, but what did I know 
about her? What can we ever know about these 
women, until we have taken them to our homes and 
watched them at close quarters through the various 
accidents of domestic life for a succession of years ? Not 
much then, aflirms your grinning philosopher. An elusive 
and variable race, who can seldom be trusted to handle 
the same occasion twice in the same manner. We 
behold them in their own homes, at their own chosen 
moments, armed to please : should they find our society 
irksome they can plead a headache and escape. When 
all is said, we have to judge of them chiefly by the 
outside, by appearances, proverbially a fruitful source 
of error. 

And yet, with women, I wonder sometimes whether 
the face may not be a surer index to the mind than we 
are taught to suppose. On that delicate surface does 
not the character imprint itself more legibly than on 
the rugged countenances of men ? Forgotten thoughts, 
kindly or malicious, leave their indeliUe mark, 
moulding by d^rees the expression into beauty or its 
opposite. Looking at your face, Maggie, the sternest 
judge could not accuse ]rou of having harboured many 
unworthy guests. You wish evil to none: it is your 
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habit to look for the best in everybody who comes your 
way. And when we follow that amiable plan, how fine 
a spirit of optimism diffuses itself about us on our 
journey through life! 

It is true that I have known you but a short time, 
by the ordinary and commercial reckoning. But I 
begin to think I have an intuition in these things. 
And sometimes I cannot help the conviction sweeping 
over me that you are too good for young Fairfax — 
excellent fellow as he may be. We men — even the 
best of us — are but coeurse creatxu-es: it is siuely a 
miracle that we sometimes capture the hearts of such 
as you, and may it not be due to your innocence that 
we succeed? You do not know us for what we are: 
you do not realise that among the few noble sentiments 
we parade before you at times like these, lie hidden a 
throng of sentiments very much the reverse of noUe, 
which wiU assuredly come to the surface in their turn, 
later on. Or do you perhaps guess, and forgive ? It 
would be like you to do so. But I wonder much what 
you really know of the young fellow who was 
rhapsodising the other day in my rooms. 

The first of my diplomatic experiences descended at 
my door the morning after Jack's visit in the portly 
person* of Sir Henry Fairfax himself. Hearing the 
horse-hoofs outside I had gone to the window, expecting 
to see the son, and beheld instead the father, who 
pulled up at the blacksmith's some yards down the 
hill, and was obviously making inquiries as to his way. 
I guessed that he was asking where I lived, and, sure 
enough, a minute later he turned, leaving his horse at 
the forge, and walked straight towards me. Mrs 
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Waring, my landlady, showed the great man in, and 
hovered about, nervously dusting chairs until I waved 
her out of the room. Visitors of rank and title did 
not come to her house every day. 

Sir Henry seemed slightly nervous and perturbed. 
But I suppose he would not have been an Englishman 
if he had not prefaced his business with a remark on 
the weather; nor a landowner if he had not followed 
it up with a few words on the condition of the crops. 
He then was kind enough to say that, finding himself 
in the Duncote neighbourhood, he thought he would 
like to look me up and have a little chat about things 
in generaL 

I expressed my sense of his kindness in, I hope, 
becoming terms. 

Sir Henry cleared his throat several times, and I 
recognised that we were coming to the point. 

*' My boy Jack seems to have taken a great fancy to 
you, Mr Roscoe,^ he said. 

I had expected him to end his sentence difierently, 
but perceiving that he wished to approach the subject 
by easy stages, contented mjrself with saying that I 
hoped we were fairly good friends. 

^ You have been most kind to him — most kind.^ 

He seemed in some difficulty about proceeding, so I 
helped him out by remarking that Jack had been to 
see me the day before. 

<< Indeed! Ah! indeed! Did he chance to say 
anything — anything in the — er — nature of personal 
news?^ 

'^ He told me of his engagement. I recommended 
him to tell you at once.^ 
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^^ Quite so. Very sound advice. I must say I was 
astonished when I heard of it. We had no idea of 
anything of the sort. Why! I don^t even know the 
girl by sighf 

I said coldly that I supposed he knew Dr Dixon. 

<' Dixon? Oh! of course. Good fellow, I believe, 
but one of these cranks, you know. Most revolutionary 
ideas.^ 

I stifled an exclamation. The thought of poor 
Dixon, the mildest Liberal who ever voted for clapping 
another twopence on the income tax, being credited 
with revolutionary sentiments struck me as distinctly 
comic. 

<* Eh ? Yes, as I say, I know Dixon slightly — ^meet 
him on local business, you know. But the daughter. 
What do you think of her, eh P I should be obliged 
for your frank opinion.** 

I considered a moment, feeling a strong reluctance 
to talk of Maggie at alL 

^'Oh! She^s a very nice girL*^ The words were' 
ridiculously inadequate, and I knew it, but I could not 
be expected to gush on the subject. ^ You ought to 
see her,"* I added, lamely. 

He rubbed the end of his ruddy nose with the 
handle of his hunting crop. 

^*It^s doosid awkward,^ he went on. ^* Lady Mary 
will be most disappointed. She had thought of some- 
thing else for him.^ 

^ Lady Mary does not know about this yet ?^ 

** Well !— er— no ! The fact is, I thought it best to 
oome round personally and make a few inquiries first^ 
He looked so like a dog that was conscious of coming 
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trouble for infringement of the household laws, that I 
had some difficulty in keeping a grave face. 

I suggested that the boy was legally of age. The 
idea seemed to relieve Sir Henry. 

<<That is sor he said; <<that is so."* He entered 
upon a lengthy explanation of his views. ^ You see, 
playing the heavy father isn*t in my line.^ He 
laughed. *'I keep my weight down, as far as I can 
with safety and comfort Fve never worried the boys 
— ^let ^em go their own way as long as there^s nothing 
outrageous. And I will say for them that they^ve 
never caused me much trouble — till yesterday.^ He 
turned to another point abruptly. ^'You know, Mr 
Roscoe, Fm by no means against a boy marrjdng for 
love.'' 

I expressed my admiration of his reasonable attitude. 

"The fact is,'' he continued, "I can't very well 
encourage this affair. A discordant house is — ^the 
deuce! You see — this project will not appeal in the 
least to Lady Mary." 

He had come to the point. 

''Then Jack cannot rely on you for active support ?" 

He accepted the phrase with alacrity. '' Exactly ! " 
he said. ** I should have, I fear, to be passive. Not 
from any personal feeling in the matter, 3rou under- 
stand," he hastened to add. '' And the boy talks of 
going up to London and scribbling, or some nonsense 
of that sort. I beg your pardon ^ 

We both laughed. 

^ Of course you are a great gun," he was pleased to 
say. ^ But my boy has not yet fired his first shot. And 
there is this malter-— er— of the bookshop, Barker's. 
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You may have noticed the other night at dinner that 
the name appeals to me. But I never dreamed of 
putting Jack into the business. It's a dying concern. 
We — Lady Mary and I — ^have no wish to resurrect 
Barker^s. Jack must keep out of it. But now, frankly, 
what do you think of his ability ? Can he expect to 
earn enough to live upon — within a reasonable time ?^ 

I thought grimly of my own struggles at the most 
unremunerative of trades, and shook my head. 

" Perhaps,^ I said, " in four or five years. Perhaps 
never. Luck has more to say in the matter than 
ability, I think.'* 

<^WeIl! that's what it comes to,"* concluded Sir 
Henry, more cheerfully. ^^ Hell have to wait, probably 
for a considerable time. And in the meanwhile 
anything may happen.^ 

This was my initiation into the management of 
Jack's afiairs. So far, things had turned out very much 
as I expected. I had, if anything, looked for a more 
decided opposition. In the innocence of my heart I 
imagined that, this unexpected interview safely 
concluded, I might now pack up and return to my 
proper sphere. Sir Henry had sought my counsel: 
it ,was flattering, but none of my business ; and I 
certainly did not desire to be mixed up in the matter 
any further. But it seemed that the Fates had 
ordained my appointment as, in a sort, a general 
referee. Dixon arrived that same evening after dinner. 

He dropped wearily into the armchair by the fire, 
looking very worn and tired, and plunged at once 
into the inevitable subject. 

^ This affitir has broken me up,'' he began. 
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I waited patiently for him to go on. 

<*I don^t know what is to be done about it,^ he 
continued gloomily. 

<*Try a cigar,^ I suggested. But he was too much 
disturbed to smoke. I continued, *<Jack is a good 
sort. The Fairfax family may or may not be descended 
from the historical general, but they have got on in 
the world.** 

''They have. That's just the trouUe. What do 
you think their aristocratic connections will say ? Look 
here ! I won^t have my little girl made to suffer. I 
know that old woman at the Abbey. She^s capable 
of making Maggie miserable for life.^ 

I flicked the ash off my cigar. 

''My dear Dixon, you^re talking arrant rubbish. 
Maggie is not proposing to marry the entire 
family."* 

"^e must be recognised. I can*t think of 
allowing an engagement unless they approve of it. 
And you know well enough what they would say at 
the idea of one of their family marrying the daughter 
of an obscure country doctor.** 

"Yes, I suppose I do know, more or less. It so 
happens that Sir Henry was here this morning.** 

IHxon sat up smartly. "What! Sir Henry?*' 
He relapsed as suddenly. " He doesn*t count much in 
that house. What did he say, anyway? Were you 
talking about her-*about this affair ? ** 

I gave him the gist of our moming*s conversation, 
softening it down a little. But Dixon refused to take 
much comfort from the reflection so solacing to Sir 
Henry — ^that there was no immediate necessity for 
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action. Yet how frequently these little troubles right 
themselves without direct human intervention ! 

^* I presume you are not going to forbid the banns,^ 
I said, ^ even if a foolish old woman refuses to recognise 
your daughter.*" 

He looked at me with a rather pathetic smile. 

<^ My dear fellow, you don^t know what I feel about 
Maggie. She^s everything to me — all I have left. 
Her mother died when she was bom. She seems 
somehow to — ^to keep her memory fresh, as it were. 
When I look at her, I sometimes think I am back in 
the old days, twenty years ago.^ 

I tumei the subject. A man has no right to 
intrude his pathos unasked. He who asks for 
sympathy should do so by implication, not with the 
brutal demand of a highwayman. 

But I confess I felt with the man who writhed at the 
thought of losing Maggie. 

Dixon went, and I had peace for a whole day. 
But on Wednesday the storm broke forth with renewed 
fury. Jack entered just before tea-time chattering 
wiUirage. 

^Step-mothers,^ he began, <* ought to be crucified 
upside down. Are they always cats ? ^ 

I considered the point judicially. 

^^The question has not come to my notice before. 
But I should say, off-hand, that the proportion of feline 
step-mothers was not inconsiderable.^ 

My guest emitted a sound like the bark of an angry 
terrier. 

<< What has Lady Mary done?^ I concealed a sigh. 
"Perhaps you had better tell me all about it. My 
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days and nights are consumed in listening to this story 
of yours — from various standpoints.^ 

Jack was too much preoccupied to apologise. 

**She has heard of this engagement, then?^ I 
jogged his memory. 

He assented gloomily. 

*<The governor let out the whole show. Barker^s 
too. I never meant her to know — ^yet. And she^s as 
sick as a — as a moulting vulture at the Zoo. She ought 
to have been told first — and so on. We have deliberately 
kept her in the dark. My poor father looks ten ]rears 
older. She^s had her beak and talons into him.^ 

« Well ! what does she propose to do?^ 

<* Propose? She^s done it She wrote Maggie the 
devil of a letter. Fve seen it.^ The boy^s voice 
faltered: his eyes were suspiciously moist. ^^She — she 
was awfuUy brave about it, but I could see it wounded 
her.^ With a sudden burst of energy he consigned 
his step-mother to everlasting perdition. 

^ Steady ! What did your amiable relative write ? ^ 

^Oh! the usual rubbish. It wasn^t that so much, 
though : it was the tone of the whole thing. It read 
as though Maggie was a designing adventuress. Maggie 
of all people ! ^ He laughed bitterly. 

I asked if Dixon had seen the letter. 

''Not yet Fm trjring to persuade her not to show 
it to him. You know what Dixon is — just as touchy 
as they make them.^ He hesitated. ''The fact is — 
Maggie wants your opinion. She thinks a lot of your 
judgment. Would it bore you horribly to come round 
with me now and talk it over with her?^ 

For a moment the thought paralysed me. "My 
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dear boy, why drag me in? What on earth have I 
got to do with it ? I^m a mere outsider — an interested 
looker-on." 

«Well! it comes to this," he pursued doggedly. 
**' WeVe no one else. And we believe in you — ^both of 
us." 

I protested feebly. But, needless to say, I went. 
Parents who neglect the duty of teaching their off- 
spring to utter decided negatives incur a grave 
responsibility. 

I went, and gave them the benefit of my soundest 
advice ; and found myself, as a consequence, let in for 
a series of arduous personal interviews, which have 
occupied my time and thoughts ever since, with a few 
slight intervals for food and broken rest I had to go 
to the Abbey, to hearten up the so-called head of the 
Fairfax household; thence to soothe Dixon, who, of 
course, had to read the letter, and required the most 
careful handling; and finally back to the Abbey, 
where I persuaded Sir Henry to ride over and see his 
prospective daughter-in-law with his own eyes. I 
believe the interview was a success, but I grow tired 
of managing other people^s affairs. It is reasonable 
and proper to make certain sacrifices for the sacred 
cause of friendship, but there are limits. Sunt certi 
dtniquefinesy as my old classical master used to say at 
school So I have packed up my things and propose 
(unless the gods intervene) to return home to-morrow. 
The matter is settled somehow ; or, at least, the con- 
flicting parties have arrived at a compromise. Jack 
has received permission to try his hand at the diiBcult 
job of earning a livings for one. And I believe Sir 
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Henry (though I have heard nothing definite on this 
point) gave the boy a handsome cheque, under a 
promise of secrecy, and intimated that he was to apply 
for more if he found himself in serious trouble. The 
baronet may not have much backbone, but, according 
to Jack, his heart is large enough. For the* rest, we 
are to wait and see what fortune attends the efforts of 
one more journalistic migrant to the great dty. 
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THE AFPBEMTICE TO LETTEB8 

Passing down Holborn, you can scarcely fail to notice, 
if of a tolerably observant disposition, the picturesque 
front of Scriveners^ Inn projecting over the pavement 
Elizabethan wise, its gaUes with their broad latticed 
windows bending forward as if about to drop into the 
street below. Indeed, my friend Jemingham, the 
actor, who has dwelt for the last ten years or so in one 
of the rooms over the porter's lodge — Heaven alone 
knows how he has contrived to pay his rent and keep 
his numerous creditors at bay-— complains that a com- 
paratively sober man has no chance with the floor of 
his apartment On entering the door, you are met 
with a series of undulations, culminating in a pronounced 
fall as you approach the window. A stranger calling 
for the first time on a dusky evening has been known 
to sit down on the floor, seized with a panic terror of 
the whole building sliding headlong with him into the 
midst of the busy traffic without. 

In a world of disappointments it was a relief to come 
across the striking personality of Ambrose Jemingham. 
The young man making acquaintance with the 
microcosm of London finds his illusions disappear 
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soon enough. Our ideals, fostered by literature and 
tradition, we behold shattered one by one until we 
begin to doubt whether tradition and literatiue are not 
wholly compact of lies. Ambrose Jemingham stood 
for the fine old conventions, hallowed by a thousand 
literary associations. He was an actor, and he could 
be nothing else : his face, style, deportment, voice, and 
even his very name testified aloud to his fitness for that 
honoured calling. By the callous outside world he 
may not have been regarded as in the forefront of his 
profession. Sometimes, it is true, he came obviously 
to the end of his visible resources : he was often un- 
employed, or, as his kind euphemistically term it, 
resting ; but you had only to see his long, lean figure 
stalking over the cobblestones in our court to recognise 
him as one of the elect. And his voice, too— that 
deep, resonant organ with which he was wont to 
articulate so clearly his moralisings upon the conduct 
of life — his voice, issuing from those lanthom jaws, 
might well have belonged to Romeo^s apothecary. The 
actor, unless he becomes too successful, is ever your 
great moralist. From his youth up he has battened 
upon the tags of our ancient drama : they serve him in 
the place of thought: the code 'of his pasteboard 
figures springs to his assistance in all the crises of his 
being. He acts his life. 

Jemingham was one of the first members of my little 
circle to whom I introduced young Fairfax when he 
arrived. But Jack did not need many introductions : 
he made friends everywhere and among the strangest 
dwellers in our strange retreat, that oasis of silence in 
the midst of the perennial roar of business. I had 
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obtained rooms for him, the furnished rooms of a 
journalist (ordered abroad for the edification of the 
Banner*i numerous readers) at the modest rental of 
fifteen shillings a week. They were small, but I had 
been urged to exerdse economy, and they imposed a 
dimb up three flights of twisting wooden stairs every 
time their tenant returned from a visit to the outer 
world. But to the enthusiast, bent on hard work and 
small expense, these stairs were as a ladder to the 
stars. 

Jack^s advent brightened up the old place. We soon 
got accustomed to the sight of his straw-coloured hair 
ruffling in the breeze as he walked hatless across the 
court, and of his iGstce, so aggressively ruddy among the 
pallid skins of our sedentary clerks and lawyers. Light- 
haired men are rare in town : perhaps the soot and fog 
of London militate against the colour, and subdue it by 
degrees to their own dusky hue. To me, at any rate, 
the arrival of a new friend meant much. Insensibly 
my drde had narrowed : the men I had known in my 
early days married, died, or came into property one by 
one, and in each case the Inn knew them no more. I 
was in danger of becoming old and lonely, of acquiring 
a taste for solitude, of allowing my life to run too long 
in a settled groove, lliere are few habits more difiicult 
to shake off after we have entered the confines of 
middle age. 

Jack paid his first visit to Barkery's (without consult- 
ing me) within a week of his arrival in London. 

<^ Fve been to the book-shop,^ he began, with a laugh. 
**I happened to be passing, and thought Fd take the 
opportunity. Curious old place, isn't it ? ^ 
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It was easy to see that he had not found exactly what 
he expected. To draw him out I asked if they had 
offered him a partnership on the spot. 

**Did you disclose your identity?^ I said. **And 
did they all prostrate themselves before you ? ^ 

** Not much. I told them who I was, of course, and 
they were most polite and pleasant. There^s a chap 
called Green there, bossing the show. He doesn^t 
appear to want any assistance at the job. A most 
remarkable man. Green. I was quite taken with him.^ 

"What was he like?'' 

"A tremendous fellow — six foot in his shoes, at 
least. Smart as they make them. Frock coat, patent 
leather boots, single ey^lass. You'd think him a 
guardsman.'" 

"Did you suggest to this noUeman that your 
dividends were in arrear?'* 

" I meant to. That's what I went for, chiefly. But 
we got talking of other things. Green's full of ideas. 
He says I can help him enormously in carrying out 
some of them." 

"Prom— outside?" 

" At present — yes." He hesitated. " The governor 
doesn't want me to mix myself up in the business, as 
you know. And I won't, unless it becomes necessary. 
But Green intimated that he might want me soon. He 
sees a diance of developing the business immensely, if 
I can get the aunts to consent. I thought we might 
run down to Brighton in a day or two." 

For the moment I disregarded the suggestion that I 
should accompany him. "What is Green's idea?" I 
asked. 
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^He wants to move. Holborn is no good for the 
trade he intends to get. He has the offer of a lease in 
Regent Street, dirt cheap, considering the pitcL Thejr 
can run the publishing business there just as well, and 
the sales in the shop would treble at once. Has it ever 
struck you that there is no first-class book-shop in 
Regent Street ?"" 

**Has it ever struck you that when you uproot a 
fully grown tree it is apt to die?^ 

**It^s kill or cure with Barker^s. And I believe 
old Green will pull it through. Besides, there^s no 
risk in this: it^s a certainty. Only, we ought, 
as a matter of form, to have the consent *of the 
debenture-holders. Green asked me to tackle them: 
put it as a personal favour. I said I would — ^if you 
eametoo.^ 

** You are too flattering.**^ 

"Not at all.'' He laughed. **You have an air. 
You inspire — ^how shall I put it? — respect and confi- 
dence. The aunts imagine I am still a boy in knicker- 
bockers. They would listen to you.*' 

A visit to Brighton did not appeal to ma I harked 
back to the important subject 

**.What did Green say about the dividends ?'^ 

^*The business is under-capitalised. Last year he just 
managed to pay his way, without counting the interest 
This season he hopes to do better. But the thing is 
starved, he admits. With a couple of thousand more 
capital he could double the tumover^-and the profits. 
Of course, if they liked, the aunts could dose the business 
— put in a receiver. But he strongly advises them to hold 
on and agree to this change. The sale of the old 
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premises would provide working capital — to a certain 
extent." 

" I see. AVliat is Mr Green's salary P'' 

** I didn't ask him, I went into the thing generally.** 

** Good. I take it the exchange of premises would 
decrease the security of your aunts' money.'' 

Jack explained with volubility. ^*0h! they are 
secured up to the hilt. There are only eight thousand 
debentures. The new lease has been valued at five. 
Then there are the copyrights, stock, furniture, fittings, 
goodwill, and so forth. Green estimates that the 
business could stand another five thousand easily." 

I murmured my congratulations on the masterly 
manner in which he had obtained a thorough grasp of 
the business in so short a time. 

'^Fve a head for that sort of thing," ^e said 
modestly. ** He made the case dear enough to a man 
with any business uitelligence. Don't grin. I inherit 
an aptitude for figures. When we go down to 
Brighton ^" 

^ I would not go to Brighton if a hundred Barkers 
depended on it." 

He laughed cheerily. ^ Oh, yes, you would. I wish 
particularly to introduce you to the aunts." 

Barker's was not mentioned again for a season, 
although Jack and I became daily more intimate. As 
a rule we lunched or dined together, and often he 
would spend an hour with me at tea-time, discussing 
means of obtaining a hearing in the public press. He 
submitted packages of manuscript, written in var]ring 
styles, and I waded through them, picking out any 
stuff that showed promise. He had an easy, pleasant 
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manner: as yet be had not discovered anything 
particularly well worth saying. 

"There are,^' I took occasion to tell him, "two main 
divisions in the army of writers. The one know how 
to write but have nothing to say: the other have 
plenty to say but cannot put it into the right words. 
There is, of course, a select band who combine the two 
qualifications. But we need not bother about them: 
they can look after themselves.^ 

But Jack maintained stoutly that he was as fuU of 
ideas as the Patent OiBce. 

"This is all old work,'' he explained. "Wait tiD I 
show you something fresh. You must remember I did 
these before I spoke to Maggie.'" 

And he brought me a day or two later a short story 
— not 1^ bad example of the sentimental vein. 

"That might conceivably sell,'" I admitted, for he 
had an individual manner of handling a threadbare 
subject. " Do some more." And I told him where to 
send the thing. 

"What you have to do," I went on, "is to write 
about what you know. And for that piupose you 
must get to know as much as possible. That's one 
reason why I introduced you to Jemingham the other 
•day. He's a character, and characters are useful in 
this trade. Discover them. Observe them closely. 
One of these days you may write a novel." 

He acknowledged that he had one upstairs. " But 
it's awfiil rubbish. I read it through last night. 
Shall I bum it? But there are things in it, you 
know ^ 

"There always are," I agreed. "Don't destroy it 
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Fragments may come in useful some day. Read it 
over again, and work it up into something fresh.^ 

So he entered upon the usual round of the literary 
beginner, writing new stuff and working up old, 
spending enormous sums in postage and a good deal 
more in getting his things typewritten. In my day, 
typists were few and far between ; and typed copy had 
not become regarded as a necessity by well-conducted 
newspaper offices. I wrote all my early work by hand, 
and sludl probably go on in the old fashion. I fear, if 
I sat down to work at a noisy machine, all my more 
delicate thoughts would lose their flavour. I Uke to 
watch my sentences grow slowly under the travelling 
pen. 

Jack embarked with great zest on the voyages of 
discovery I projected for him. He saw everything that 
could be seen dieap — and there are many things in this 
great city that can be done at the sole expenditure of 
a little shoe-leather. Jemingham made himself very 
useful in the capacity of a showman ; he could generally 
get seats for the asking at some theatre, and in return 
he shared many a frugal breakfast or supper in Jack^s 
rooms. And Uving was cheap enough at the Inn. For 
the small sum of three and sixpence a week, my young 
friend obtained the services of an elderly and wheezing 
laundress (as we term them in these places) for the 
space of one hour a day. Mrs Batt was usually to be 
heard dimlnng his rickety stairs at half-past twelve, 
carrying with many sighs a large can of water from the 
pimip in the courtyard, for tiie arrangements of the 
Inn are anything but modem, and there is not so much 
as a tap in the entire building. Arrived at his landing, 
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the good lady used to dispose of his rooms summarily, 
by turning out the solid rubbish, such as tea-leaves, 
into the ooal-bin outside his door, while the bath water 
was emptied into the gutter that ran in front of his 
sitting-room window. By half-past one she had gone, 
bearing with her such broken food as might be useful 
to her growing family, and leaving the tiny bedroom, 
outwardly at any rate, in condition to provide another 
night's rest for a not too captious incumbent. 

By my pupil's side I could pose as a sybarite. I had 
an attendant of a different class, receiving more than 
double the wages of his, who called me in the morning, 
cooked and set out my breakfast, and could be trusted 
to manage for me in respectable style on the few 
occasions when I dined at home. But then I was not 
trying to save every penny for a great object. It was 
amusing to note Jack's gallant attempts at the strictest 
economy. His tastes were naturaUy extravagant: he 
had never been taught in his youth to deny himself the 
pleasures common to young men of his station. But 
perhaps he was wise to do the thing thoroughly, if at 
alL It is far easiw, as we have been told by eminent 
thinkers, to make a complete diange than a slight 
modification in our way of living. At Scriveners' Inn 
we prided ourselves on inhabiting one of the last relics 
of Bohemia — of that Uterary Bohemia which persists, 
and always will persist, in out-of-the-way comers, in 
spite of all the funeral orations that have been delivered 
over its supposed corpse. And Jack became enamoured 
of this new country in which he suddenly found 
himself: like so many immigrant aliens, he soon excelled 
the aborigines in patriotic fervour. He bought an oil 
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cooking stove — that left a peculiarly characteristic 
smell hanging about his staircase for the best part of 
the day — and fried thereon for his breakfast the eggs, 
sausages, or bacon that the local milkman left on the 
top of his coal-bin at eight oVlock in the morning. 

On the whole, he enjoyed himself immensely. His 
was but a pretended poverty, though no doubt he tried 
to persuade himself that his family had cast him out, 
to sink or swim. Certainly, if he could help it, he 
would not go back to them, hat in hand, for assistance : 
that matter touched his pride. But he had not, as 
have so many of our imhappy strugglers in art and 
letters, the benumbing and crushing fear of absolute 
want ever visible to the mind^s eye, a gathering 
thundercloud on the horizon, obscuring a dear vision 
of life. To some poverty may be a spur : to many it 
is so heavy a burden that they cannot advance beneath 
its weight. 

And success, of a sort, came to him without undue 
delay. 

Over this matter let me admit that I have stultified 
myself. Mindful of my own experiences, I must have 
insisted overmuch on the difiicul^ of getting anything 
accepted, and paid for, by the press. I have still a 
record of earnings during my apprenticeship to letters, 
and on looking through the pages I find that I lived 
and worked a full year in London without making 
enough money to purchase a tolerably decent suit of 
clothes. Witiiout private means I should have been 
compelled to abandon the struggle, or at least to take 
up some additional employment to provide the necessities 
of life. During my second year I scraped together 
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fifty pounds; and since I have earned an income 
sufficient to support a man of modest means. Thus it 
surprised me when Jack dashed into my rooms one 
morning in early May, waving a proof-sheet in his 
hand. A short sketch had been taken by the Evening 
GaxeUCy a journal that pays tolerably well for these 
days of depressed journalistic prices. 

^^How much is that worth ?^ was his first question. 
It is sad to note how soon the mercenary instinct 
overpowers the artistic. 

I told him it might fetch anything from fifty shillings 
to three pounds. He sat, smiling absurdly, with his 
thoughts clearly away in the Midlands, and I could see 
that he was already calculating how many similar 
screeds he could turn out in a week. 

**But you have no guarantee that theyll take them 
all,^ I said, rather unkindly. 

He turned with a quick, appreciative smile. One of 
his chief charms lies in his swiftness of apprehension. 
It is rare indeed for Jack to look at you vacantly, with 
a dull stare, foundered, and at a loss for a reply. 

"What will you bet on it?'' he laughed. "WiD 
you lay any shade of odds that I don't get another 
taken within a week ? '^ ^ 

I was rash enough to give him two to one, in half- 
crowns, and I lost. Clearly something about his work 
appealed to those in authority. Number two appeared 
within the week, and number three a few days later. 
Also he got a short story into a respectable and old- 
established magazine. By the end of May he must 
have earned twenty pounds. 

«<It beats me,'' I confessed. <' Why do they bite so 
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readily ? The stuff isn^t bad, but it is not particularly 
good. Possibly my critical faculty has developed at 
the expense of my powers of appreciation.^ 

** Oh ! it^s all a fluke,^ he said, with happy careless- 
ness. 

**I believe you are a favourite of fortune,^' I said. 
I ought to have displayed more pleasure in his success, 
but it seemed to me that it had come almost too.easily. 
When I thought of the dreary months I had spent in 
Scriveners^ uncheered by a ray of encouragement, doing 
work which my friends are good enough to say ranks 
above my more recent efforts, I felt a suspicion of 
soreness. Some men appear to monopolise the luck. 
But I am glad to say that I can generally reason 
myself out of these ridiculous fits of jealousy. We 
writers are terribly prone to the vice: we can hardly 
believe that another^s work is not absurdly overrated, 
if it commands more money and applause than our own. 
But when you come to think of it calmly, in cold blood, 
no work has ever yet succeeded in the world that had 
not some intrinsic merit — some qu|dity that you or I 
are perhaps too dull to perceive — ^the quality of striking 
the popular taste, if none other. When we have said, 
*^ I cannot see what there is in Blank^s books that they 
make all this fuss about,^ we have confessed our 
incompetence as critics. Let us, instead, be con- 
soled with the reflection that the work is not of 
a character to give pleasure to a mind of real refine- 
ment. 

When Jack's third article was accepted, I suggested 
a visit to the editor. 

^Strike while the iron is hot ! "* I said. *' You have a 
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way with you ; the great man may engage you on the 
staff at a thousand a year ! ^ 

^^Tve no particular objection. But what should I 
say to him? I take it they don't want their time 
wasted." 

I intimated that their time was not always so 
priceless as they made out. The smaU men might be 
hustled, but his business was with the chief, who had 
little enough to worry him after the first edition 
had gone to press. **It's worth trying,'' I said. 
** Talk things over. Think of a subject for an article, 
or better still a series, and get a promise out of him 
while he is feeling good after lundi. Rolfs not half 
a bad chap." 

Fifteen years ago I had scraped acquaintance with 
Tommy Rolt. It strikes me that my great failing in 
those days must have been diffidence. Rolt was the 
first gentleman occupying an editorial chair whom I had 
interviewed, and I can still remember vividly my agony 
of apprehension as I climbed the flight of stone stairs 
leading to his room. The Briton^ a weekly paper of 
some standing, had offices on the third floor of a lofty 
building near Covent Garden. For months I had 
bombarded them with articles, two of which had found 
their way into print, and then, greatly daring, I wrote 
asking for books to review. SeveiiEJ other editors 
were favoured with similar requests from me at the 
same time — for I was determined to get a footing 
somehow — but the Briion alone had the perspicacity to 
detect merit in the shy applicant. They invited me to 
call at the office, and I have worked for them more or 
less ever since. The beneficial result of that first 
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interview was far-reaching. Not only did I get a 
modicum of regular work to do, but from that moment 
I contrived to conquer my shyness of those in authority 
to such a degree that in the course of the next few 
vears I must have visited almost every editorial 
sanctum of any import€mce in London. 

*^ It worked to a charm,^ exclaimed Jack, bursting 
into my room at tea-time the next day. *^ I like your 
friend Bolt. Said a lot of nice things about my work. 
He took another article I had in jny pocket. I talked 
him into it."** 

« You're a pocket phenomenon. And how about 
the series?^ 

He flashed at me a look of humorous deprecation. 

*^That may come off too. An idea came to me in 
Rolt^s waiting-room.^ He began to laugh. <* Jeming- 
ham is responsible, unconsciously. I positively must 
draw him. ^Jemingham and his Circle.^ See? Of 
course I shall give the b^gar another name.^ 

"It might be as well.'' 

He laughed, adding, "Fm rather afraid youU 
have to come in too.^ 

" Come in ? I say, this is rank ingratitude. You 
literary men have no more conscience than the beasts 
that perish. If you see an}rthing you want, down it 
goes. Well, be tender with your victims. These 
things depend entirely on how they are done.^ 

He gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

"If it hadn't been for you,'' he began. But I 
checked him by suggesting he should write the news 
to Maggie. I have reason to think he followed my 
advice, for I received last night a letter from that 
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young lady, thanking me so efiusively for the (quite 
imaginary) things I had done for Jack that I blushed 
as I read it. 

By the way, I have promised to accompany Jack to 
Brighton to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE AUNTS — ^AND A COUSIN 



Christian names are often an index to the character of 
the family in which they appear. There is a fashion in 
these appellations as in other ornaments: you shall 
find certain names enjoying a season of popularity in 
the highest circles, sinking gradually through the 
various strata of society until they become the property 
of the slums, and then perhaps coming once more into 
the mode and decorating the fortunate daughters of 
the great. For it is wiiii the weaker sex (as we used 
to call it before Sandow had developed the muscles 
and Shaw the minds of women) that the writ of fashion 
runs, in Christian names as in matters of greater 
moment. Ermyntrude and Gladys may become 
demoded, to soar again: Algernon and Reginald 
remain tolerably stationary, claiming their due pro- 
portion of male babes year by year. And we have as 
a nation a respect for stability, wherefore our advice 
to all mothers is, not to be led astray by the whim of 
the passing hour, but rather to hold firmly by tradition 
and the family records. The heroine of the last play, 
the leading lady in the brilliant masterpiece you read 
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a week ago, may have borne names that sounded 
graceful and engaging to you at the time. But your 
daughter will have to bear through life the high- 
sounding syllables you whisper to the clergyman at 
the font) and the name that pleased you for an idle 
hour may very well seem ridiculous to her circle when 
she is nearing thirty. And ladies of that age are 
sometimes very sensitive to ridicule. 

llie respected family of Barker seem to have been of 
my opinion in this matter. In nomenclature, at any 
rate, they pursued the safe path, whatever may have 
been their coiuse in the more tortuous ways of commerce. 
The homely names of Maria and Jane sufficed for the 
two surviving daughters of the founder of the firm. 
They lived together in a small, dingy house in Sandring- 
ham Terrace, a sad-looking street far away at the back 
of Hove. 

" Here we are," said Jack. " I have not rung this 
bell since I was a boy in knickerbockers. They won^t 
know me,'' 

The outside of the house looked as if it had not been 
painted within the memory of man. But the inside 
was more cheerful. The hall contained antlers and 
other trophies : the drawing-room, upstairs, presented a 
curious medley of furniture and decoration. Some 
good Eastern rugs did their best to hide the bare 
patches in a much-worn Brussels carpet : lace curtains 
and anti-macassars contrasted oddly with a fine tiger 
skin displayed at full length on the wall: an ugly, 
solid, round mahogany table was covered with rare 
Eastern curios. Planted on an easel, nearly in the 
middle of the room, a large photograph of a man in 
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the uniform of some Indian lament challenged my 
attention. 

^^Miss Barker will be down in a few minutes,^ said 
the maid. She left the room with fluttering reluctance. 
Male visitors brought a timid curiosity into her pale 
eyes. 

^^ Uncle George,^ announced Jack, indicating the 
portrait. ^^ Great man! Colonel of the something 
Sikhs — I forget their number. Those were his spoils 
down below. Married a widow, with a little daughter, 
and then got knocked over in some frontier affair. He 
might have been a big man by now. Only forty-seven 
when he died.^ 

I asked idly what happened to the widow. 

^< Died last year, I believe. The girPs living here. 
She must have a certain amount of money.^ 

Looking round the room, I decided that a little of 
her wealth might usefully be expended in renewing the 
covers of the sofa and diairs. I was examining these, 
perhaps rather critically, when a frail little woman in 
a black dress appeared suddenly in the doorway. 

**Mr Fairfax?^ she queried tremulously, looking 
from one to the other of us in bewilderment. 

Jack wheeled round with characteristic abruptness^ 
too full of energy ever to do anything soberly. 

<^This is my friend Mr Roscoe,"" he said. ^^Fm 
your nephew John. Are you Aunt Maria or Aunt 
Jane?^ 

The poor old lady seemed uncertain whether she 
ought to embrace her long-lost nephew, or merely offer 
him her hand. But Jack kissed her like a man, and 
she sank into a chair, took off her spectacles and wiped 

B 
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them, uttering a succession of inarticulate chirrups^ not 
unlike those of a frightened canary. 

^^ Dear me, dear me ! ^ she managed to say at length. 
^^ And so you are really little Johnnie.^ She began to 
laugh nervously, with the air of one who does such 
things rarely and by stealth ; and her hand, grasping a 
handkerchief, kept patting her knee as though she 
were beating time to a piece of music. *^You must 
really Excuse me, dear. It was so unexpected. Though 
most Welcome.'' 

Jack laughed in apologetic sympathy. ^^ I ought to 
have let you know I was coming. I am living in 
London now — within reach of you. But — are you 
Aunt Maria?" 

^^No, dear; I am your Aunt Jane." She sank her 
voice to a whisper. <^ Poor Aunt Maria is a sad Invalid 
now." She nodded her head several times, slowly, to 
emphasise the sadness of the news. 

I took a fancy to Aunt Jane at sight. Seamed and 
lined with innumerable wrinkles, with two deep furrows 
running from the nose to the comers of the mouth (a 
mark of the family noticeable also in the photograph of 
her soldier brother) her face could hardly be called 
handsome, but it was perhaps the kindest I had 
ever seen. She wore a cap over her grey hairs, a 
white patch of lace ornamented the neck of her bodice, 
and two grizzled ringlets, brought forward carefully in 
front of the ears, swimg to and fro with every 
movement she made. Her eyes were the mildest 
possible blue — almost grey — the eyes of a woman who 
had seen nothing tod thought nothing in the world but 
what was good, and kindly, and wholesome. Her 
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little tricks of maDner, of which she had an abundant 
store, gave her just the spice of originality required to 
arouse affection. 

"Would you and your friend like some Tea, dear?" 
she asked, when they had settled the nature of Aunt 
Maria'^s malady to their satisfaction. It seemed that 
the elder aunt had not been out of her room for thirty 
or forty years — I forget which, but it sounded an 
inconceivable stretch of time to remain a recluse. In 
her forty -eighth year she had developed a bad foot, 
with wUch the doctors could do nothing, some even 
going so far as to declare that there was nothing the 
matter with it at all. Consequently she had swathed 
the said foot in bandages, planted it on a stool in her 
bedroom, and stoutly refused to budge for anybody. 
But she was willing, and anxious, to receive visitors. 

The two maiden ladies afforded me a great deal of 
amusement. I was presented afterwards to Aunt 
Maria, sitting in state in her bedroom, with an 
amorphous-looking bxmdle, fH^umably the damaged 
foot, reposing upon a cushion in front of her easy chair. 
Aunt Maria was, without exception, the most fluent 
talker I have ever encountered. She regarded a stranger, 
apparently, as a heaven-sent listener, on whom she 
might expend some of the store of speech that had 
been accumulating within her for those thirty odd 
years of solitude. She spoke in a ceaseless monologue^ 
from the moment we entered the room, introduced by 
Aunt Jane, until, some ten minutes later, we beat a 
hasty and undignified retreat, pursued by the monotonous 
stream of words as we backed out of the door and 
escaped. I was ftfrfti^^^^v old lady would be terribly 
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insulted at this evasion, but we learned afterwards that 
she had not enjoyed herself so thoroughly for the last 
ten years. 

** Dear Maria is a great Conversationalist,^ said Aunt 
Jane, as we sat down to tea. ^^ It was quite a Treat for 
her, dear, having two — Gentlemen to talk to. She has 
so few visitors." 

The word "dear** cropped up perpetually in Aunt 
Jane's conversation. She was, assuredly, one of the 
kindliest soids alive. Indeed, the old maid is not often 
the soured creature some would have us suppose. They 
have their eccentricities, naturally enough. <^When 
love lacks its specific object," says a talented author 
whose words have remained in my memory for many 
years, **we see the stifled fire bursting out in several 
directions." With Aunt Jane it glowed steadily, 
embracing the whole world in a pleasant warmth of 
kindliness : with Aunt Maria it seemed to have developed 
more irregularly, in a devouring thirst for the sound of 
human speech — her own for choice. But she had also — 
let us be just — a tame canary that fluttered about the 
room, and perched occasionally on the top of her head, 
giving her an indescribably comic appearance. On this 
she lavished, I have no doubt, a large share of the 
affection native to her amiable disposition. 

Aunt Jane, in the drawing-room, was clearly nervous 
and 01 at ease as she made the tea. She looked at her 
watch furtively more than once. 

^^ I wonder where dear Josephine is," she said at last. 
** She said she would be back before five." 

<^Are you speaking of Miss Hargreaves?" Jack 
asked. 
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" Yes, dear. Our niece. Your — Cousin. She is an 
orphan, poor child.^ 

I wish I could describe the inflections of Aunt Janets 
voice. It was extraordinarily variable. The word 
^^ Cousin^ she pronounced with a sort of archness, as 
though such relationships between male and female 
bordered on impropriety, but might just be mentioned 
within the circle of one's own family. With " orphan,'* 
on the other hand, she sank her voice to the tone in 
which some people speak of the dead, or of the Almighty. 
And as she spoke she indicated, with a nervous gesture, 
the portrait on the easel. 

^^You know, Mr Boscoe,'' she explained, ^^who the 
Photograph isP Our brother George. He married 
Mrs Hargreaves, a widow, out in India. We are — 
taking care of dear Josephine. So sad — ^her mother 
died in Canada — just a year ago.** 

She counted the months on her fingers, half audibly, 
nodding her head as she checked them off one by one. 

" Yes ! just a year.'' She sighed. ** You will like 
your — Cousin, dear. Such a nice, bright girL" 

Jack assented without much enthusiasm. As he was 
speaking, there came a ring at the bell, followed by an 
impatient rattling of the knocker. Aunt Jane gave 
a little start, and listened, her finger on her lips. A 
voice from below was heard distinctly to say, ** What 
rot!" 

Aunt Jane glanced with her mild eyes from Jack to 
myself apprehensively. 

^^Dear Josephine is sometimes so — ^Facetious," she 
murmured in apol<^. 

Miss Hargreaves entered the room. I saw a taO 
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young lady, remarkably well developed and well set 
up, holding her habit with a capable hand that also 
grasped a riding whip. She was neatly dressed, without 
any unnecessary ornament, and wore a plain hard black 
hat on the top of a profusion of warm, golden hair. 
A blonde, her fair skin had been caught by the^sun 
about the forehead and throat, and there were a few 
freckles visible on the nose. I judged her to be about 
four or five and twenty years of age. I had vaguely 
expected to see a girl of thirteen. 

Possibly her manner erred on the side of freedom. 
She paid no attention to us, but marched straight 
across to her aunt and gave her an encouraging little 
pat on her shoulder, almost as though she was some 
timorous domestic animal 

" Tea ? '^ she exclaimed. " By Jove, that's good. Td 
no idea it was so late. Had a glorious canter over the 
downs, auntie. Met the Mainwaring girls. Bertie was 
with them too. He's really not half a bad sort, Bertie. 
If he only had the brains of a rabbif 

Aunt Jane fidgeted nervously. 

"My dear,** the expostulated. "Your — Cousin 
John. And his friend, Mr Roscoe.** She turned to us 
with her apologetic cough and smile. " Dear Josephine 
is so very — Gay,** she explained. 

Miss Hargreaves laughed indulgently, as one humom*- 
ing a child. She turned the frankest of blue eyes on 
Jack. . 

"Cousin John ?^ she inquired, with just the faintest 
touch of mimicry in her laughing voice. " Not a real 
cousin, I suppose. As far as I know, I don't keep 
any.** 
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^^Fm afraid not,^ said Jack. "Only a cousin by 
marriage. My name is Fairfax."" 

''Fairfax? Oh! then I know all about you."" She 
turned to me abruptly. 

" Are you a cousin too, Mr Rockso ? ^ 

Her voice was a rich contralto, but rather spoilt to 
my ears by a distinct drawL She spoke slowly, and, as 
I thought, more loudly than was necessary. I did not 
take to Miss Hargreaves at all. If one thing annoys 
me more than another, it is to be addressed by a wrong 
name. 

'' I have not that honour,"" I replied, rather stiffly. 

'' A friend of Cousin John"8, dear,"' interpreted Aunt 
Jane, timidly, with an apologetic clearing of the throat. 
" Mr Roscoe."* 

The yoimg lady turned her laughing eyes back to 
my companion. She threw her whip on the sofa, took 
a cup of tea and some bread and butter, and sat down. 

''Cousin John looks all right,"" she said, with a 
suspicion of imnecessary emphasis on the verb. "He 
must have surprised his Aunt Jane considerably."" 

Certainly her manner was astoundingly frank. It 
jarred upon me. But then my ideal of the sex was so 
different in t]rpe that perhaps I was hardly qualified to 
judge. Jack seemed immensely taken with her. In a 
few minutes they were talking as if they had known 
each other all their Uves. Aunt Jane and I were left 
to ourselves, and I fear my thoughts wandered. When 
the dear lady had asked me if this was my first visit to 
Brighton, and I had replied absent-mindedly in the 
affirmative (I know the Western Road as intimately as 
Holbom), our conversation languished. 
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Tea finished, Miss Hargreaves volunteered to show 
us her ^Men.'*' Indeed, it was much more like a den 
than a boudoir. It contained a large knee-hole writing 
table, much disordered, battalions of books marshalled 
on plain shelves, a few good prints and many photo- 
graphs. '^ What do you think of it P My bedroom is 
through there.*^ She pointed to a door at the other 
end of the room. ** I like having my kit handy.^ 

Jack's face exhibited a trace of surprise, but he 
recorded his verdict. '^Very cosy. The aunts have 
treated you handsomely.'" 

^ Aunt Jane would give me the dress off her back if 
I wanted it. Have you seen Aunt Maria? Yes? 
How did you escape?" 

<<We floated out in the middle of the stream,^ 
explained Jack. 

I took the opportunity of examining the backs of 
some of her books. A look at a man's library is worth 
an hour's talk, as an index to his character. Is it the 
same with women? lliese books puzzled me: they 
covered so wide a field of thought. There was Thomas 
Carlyle, in a solid platoon of red-backed volumes: 
Bernard Shaw stood (no doubt laughing in his sleeve) 
beside George Eliot: a row of yellow-covered French 
novels separated Charles Eingsley from George 
Meredith. And finally, my breath was taken away 
by beholding one of my OMrn works staring me in 
the face. 

I turned away, for I did not wish to reveal myself. 
The girl's voice and manner irritated some super- 
sensitive comer of my brain. But she saw me, and, of 
course, touched the subject I wished to avoid. 
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*^Yoix are interested in books P^ she said, and it 
seemed to me that her drawl was more pronounced than 
ever. ^^ Fve just been reading a novel by a namesake 
of yours — Henry Rosooe. I should like to tell that 
man something. ** 

Jack gave me away in a peal of laughter. 

The young lady was not in the least abashed. 
Indeed, she appeared to share Jack^s amusement to 
the full 

^^The great man himself?^ she exclaimed, her eyes 
dancing. << Persuade His Serene Highness to foigive 
me. Cousin John.^ 

The expression jarred upon me, for which reason, 
perhaps, my effort at combining dignity with a genial 
indulgence was not entirely successful. 

"His offices will not be required,^ I said. "But 
I should like to know what Miss Haigreaves has to 
ten me.'' 

She shook her head with a smile. " I did not know 
we were entertaining an author,*" she protested. " You 
great men ought to go about labelled.*" 

I muttered something unintelligible in reply, and 
retired into myself, feeling a self-conscious ass. Yi^y 
cannot I shake off this detestable shyness of women ? 
Or of some women, for at times I can talk wiAout 
embarrassment. No! my fault is not exactly shyness: 
it is rather a habit of adopting the wrong tone. Even 
in my best moments I rarely come away from a con- 
versation with a new acquaintance without wishing 
that I had left something unsaid, or had put something 
else differently. With attractive girls I feel this some- 
times very acutely. 
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To be sure, Maggie is an exception. Yet even with 
her, before I got to know her well, I remember some 
awkward moments. 

We left Sandringham Terrace at last — I began to 
think that Jack would never budge — and Miss 
Hargreaves stood at the door and waved farewell to 
us with her whip, looking, I thought, remarkably 
ruddy under the rays of the setting sun. At the 
drawing-room window, one could perceive dimly the 
fragile form of Aunt Jane, peeping timorously forth 
from behind the cini;ains to see the last of her strange 
guests. 

<* By Jove ! ^ said Jack, as we walked down the steep 
hill towards the sea front. ^^ Isn't she a ripper P 
What glorious eyes! And what a figure! That 
riding habit showed her off to perfection.'" 

Jack's absurd enthusiasm sometimes has the effect of 
rousing in me a latent antagonism. I assented without 
warmth. 

^^She has knocked about the world a bit,^ he 
went on. 

" I dare say." 

"Isn't it charming — ^that little touch of accent.^ 
She must have picked it up in Canada.'^ 

^•Charming?'' I laughed derisively. "There's no 
accounting for tastes. But to call it a little touch 
seems to err on the side of under-statement." 

I felt half-ashamed of my churlishness. Was it not 
partly due to the fact that the girl had too obviously 
preferred his society to mine? For a few seconds I 
experienced an unreasoning jealousy of this fortunate 
youth, on whom all the good things of this world 
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seemed to.be showered unsought, gifts from the blind 
goddess. 

He looked at me curiously. 

" You weren't annoyed about that book of yours ? ^ 
he disked, ingenuously. ^^She admires your stuff. 

Of course her manner ^ He proceeded to explain 

away the girPs more aggressive peculiarities, as though 
he had made a life-long study of her character. 

I fell in with his humour, and agreed that she was 
a fine figure of a woman. 

Jack walked in silence for a while. 

^^She^s a good sort,^ he added abruptly, <^ quite 
apart from the fact that she can ride, swim, play golf 
and tennis, and so forth. And she^s clever. Takes 
everything you say in a flash. Do you know what we 
have been talking about since you left us P ^ 

"No! Was she very — Canadian?^ 

" How some little things upset you ! She mentioned 
Barker^s. Those poor aunts have had no dividends 
for two whole years. I thought the place didn^t look 
any too prosperous.*" 

"I suppose you told her about Green and his 
plans?'' 

" Rather.'" He laughed< at some recollection. " She 
dressed me down well over that," he admitted. "And 
I felt mean too — going down on business, to get 
something out of them. But it's dear something 
will have to be done with that shop of ours. If I 
don't see to it, she's quite capable of overhauling it 
herself." 

I whistled and murmured : " Poor Green ! " 

" She has money of her own. Instead of the auntii 
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helping her, she's helping them. What do you say to 
that, my hyperciitic ? " 

«I say— Bravo!" 

^^Buty you see, it hits me rather hard — and old 
Mark. Here are two able-bodied men looking on 
while a niece by marriage is doing our work, supporting 
our own flesh and blood.'*' 

I shrugged my shoulders. ^* Hardly your fstult. 
But I admit it is humiliating." 

*^I shall write to the governor about it to-night. 
Joe thinks ^ 

« * Joe ? ' That's rather quick work, isn't it ? " 

He laughed. ^*It suits her down to the ground. 
Well ! Joe says I must insist on being made a director 
if this change takes place. There must be someone to 
look after the family interests." 

I smiled indulgently. 

<<You remind me of the late Lord John RusselL 
Yi^y not apply for the command of the Channel 
Fleet?*' 

^*It doesn't happen to be vacant," he replied 
promptly, and scored a point. 

"Look here!" I said after a pause. "Leave 
Barker's alone. You'U have enough to do in a few 
months without taking on that job. Write to your 
father by all means. Let him help if he wishes. As 
to Miss Hargreaves " 

"Yes?" 

" Candidly, I am not immensely impressed with the 
young lady, but I wish her no evil. Keep her out of 
Barker's too, if you can." 

" You doubt my ability to steer her, eh ? " 
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"I do, indeed.'' 

He frowned a moment before admitting frankly that 
it was more than likely. ^^But she would listen to 
you,'' he said, modestly. " You impressed her — I say, 
you did. She told me you would make a good friend. 
That was before I said anything about — all you have 
done for me." 

I groaned. ^^ Enough of this drivd," I said sternly. 
^^Miss Hargreaves is, I believe, of age. She can do 
what she chooses without any chance of my interfering. 
I am concerned about your future, not hers. What 
do you know about business ? " 

^^Not much, at present," he admitted cheerfuUy. 
^^ What is this much-vaunted business ability ? Nothing 
but plain common-sense. I have a premonition that I 
shall become the Napoleon of the book trade. Wait 
and see." 

With which we tmned into the hotel and went 
upstairs to change for dinner. 
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CHAPTER VI 

I DISCOVER A CHAPERON 

The Jemingham series duly made its appearance in the 
columns of the Doening Gazette^ and, I beUeve, scored 
a fair success. At any rate, the sketches aroused an 
ahnost painful interest among residents at Scriveners^ 
who scanned the pages of that sober and conservative 
journal on Wednesday afternoons with a fearful joy, 
wondering which of tiieir circle would be selected for 
the weekly pillory. One by one most of us figured in 
our turn, and, curiously enough, I never noticed the 
smallest sign of resentment towards the author, who 
modestly veiled his identity from the crowd outside our 
walls under the mystic initials J. C. F. Yet some, I 
remember, were handled not in the gentlest fashion. 
The truth is, dwellers in our little community were not 
mudi troubled with excess of sensitiveness. Jemingham 
himself, who might well have objected to the pitiless 
accuracy with which his foibles were described, positively 
gloried in his sudden fame. He brought the paper up 
to my rooms the night of his first appearance on that 
stage, and read the most ofiensive passages out to me 
aloud, with a pride that had in it something almost 
pathetic I can still see him, standing in front of the 
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empty fireplace, the Gazette in his right hand, declaim- 
ing the title. 

*^ Darnley Carlyon and his Circle,^ he intoned in his 
stage voice. " Darnley Carlyon, my boy ! That is, if I 
may judge from certain superficial indications, Ambrose 
Jemingham and his Circle. The young cub has found 
his daws. The viper that I have nourished in my bosom 
is beginning to — ^to show the cloven hoof.^ 

** My dear Jemingham, your natural history has been 
sadly neglected."" 

'* Peace! Attend!^ He proceeded to declaim a 
long passage dealing with some of his more marked 
histrionic mannerisms. *' Smart is no word for it,^ he 
asseverated. ^ Hits me off to the life. That boy'^s a 
genius, Henry. Beats you hollow on your own pitdi. 
HeVl make his fortune writing for the stage.^ 

I protested mildly that I had never attempted to 
work that particular field of literature. 

*^Ah! but this is immense.*" Jemingham went on 
without paying the slightest attention to my disclaimer. 
<^ It has Life, my boy, Life ! J. C. F. gets to the heart 
of things. Listen ! ^ 

It was as much as I could do to prevent the infatuated 
man from reciting the whole article. I read it through 
after he left, but confess it failed to arouse me to 
enthusiasm. Presumably the personal touch helped. 
But it is trae that I have heard since some respectable 
critics speak of these sketches favourably enough. And 
I dare say I was none the more predisposed to like 
them after Jemingham^s very tactless reference to my 
own work. 

When Jack came to handle myself in his series I am 
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bound to say that he treated me with kindliness and 
respect. Frankly, I thought this the dullest article in 
the collection. But then I lack the colossal vanity of 
our good Jemingham. A damning critique to a man 
of that stamp is infinitely preferable to none. 

The blushing author took occasion to hope that I 
did not mind the liberty he had taken. 

^ If anything, you erred on the side of respectfulness,^ 
I told him. ^^This exaggerated deference makes me 
feel so old. It reminds me of the youth who addiessed 
me the other day at the Pen and Ink as ^ Sir.^^ 

**Doe8 he still live?** 

*'l entreated him not to repeat the offence. Next 
week I shall propose a bye law that no member under 
the age of eighty shall be addressed by that title under 
penalty of a half-crown fine.^ 

^ Rolt said I ought to belong to that dub of yours.**^ 

The words gave me a shock. How could I, a com- 
mittee-man and original member of the literary club we 
fondly dignify with the name of the Pen and Ink, have 
overlooked so promising a recruit? What would 
Howes, the remarkably efficient secretary of that 
flourishing institution, say to me if he knew of this 
unpardonable delay ? Howes appears to live for the sole 
purpose of cajoling, entrapping, or in some way pro- 
curing additions to our already overgrown list of 
members. With a deceptive air of weary benevolence, 
a large cigar in his mouth, and three female typewriters 
continually hammering away in his private office, he 
counts that day lost that fails to produce its allotted 
quota of applications. He is insatiable : he will never 
fulfil his ambitioxL Not even a Crowned Head*— the 
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reigning monarch of an European State as the guest of 
one of our Monday dinners — would cause him to relax 
a muscle in the pursuit of his noble ideal. The Pen 
and Ink must have ten thousand members, and a 
freehold mansion in the centre of Piccadilly or Pall 
MaU. 

^* You don't mean to say that Howes has omitted to 
send you a prospectus ? " I asked. ** To J. C. F., care 
of the Editor of the Evening Gazette f "" 

Jack laughed. '^ I got one this morning, addressed 
precisely in that manner. I suppose I may as well 
join.'' 

" Join ? I shall put you up to-morrow.*" 

And so it came about that young Fairfax went down 
with me the next afternoon, and in due course was 
elected a member, and began to absorb variegated 
wisdom from the remarkable body of experts who 
assemble each afternoon in the big smoking-room. For 
the Pen and Ink is not a silent dub. Sometimes, as 
you enter the outer door, twenty yards or so from the 
theatre of discussion, you become aware of a muffled 
roar, punctuated by sharp volleys of laughter. Enter- 
ing the dub room, you perceive that a violent argument 
is in progress. A semidrde of members is drawn 
round the fireplace, and you can see from the door a 
short, black-bearded figure gesticulating wildly as he 
shouts down an opponent's argument. It is Collier, 
most explosive of journalists, leader-writer and assistant 
editor of the Evening Gazette^ a colleague of Tommy 
Rolt, and the best of good fellows. Not a kindlier 
heart beats in London than Collier's, but in personal 
appearance, when heated in controversy, he is some- 
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thing between an infuriated cab-driver and a Sicilian 
brigand. His short black beard, trimmed neatly to a 
grizzled pointy positively bristles with scorn: his 
eyes flash withering contempt: he shakes his fist in 
his adversary's face as he pours forth a torrent of 
invective, terminating sometimes in a boisterous laugh. 
For we are seldom more than half serious in these 
daily battles at the Pen and Ink. They are useful, in 
so far as they keep the journalist's flow of language in 
good working order and increase his stock of 
vituperative epithets. 

His enemy, who loves him like a brother, will 
assuredly be Stuart Mitchell, the great novelist. 

Great is a word I am chary of using, so much has it 
been debased of late years by careless or incompetent 
critics, and the facile enthusiasm of a press that seems 
to have lost all sense of proportion. Do they not 
discover for their half-educated readers a great poet 
month by month, and a great master of fiction at least 
once a week? We lose our standard of criticism in 
this shower of lavish decoration : it is a debasing of the 
currency of the language. Mitchell's books may not 
always be great, but there is a touch of greatness in 
the man himself that nothing can conceaL He thinks : 
he compels thought in others. Dreadful possibilities 
of evil lurk within his covers : report has it that he is 
a revolutionary, a socialist, an anarchist; and the 
many who prefer comfort to facing the problems of 
life naturally shrink from tackling a writer with such 
a reputation. I do not blame them too severely. The 
man who is out for a pleasant stroll avoids a procesbion 
of the unemployed. 
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Conversation is as the breath of life to Stuart 
Mitchell Without the opportunities provided by the 
Pen and Ink he would perish of inanition. Sitting 
there in his accustomed comer by the fireplace, he 
recruits himself during the afternoon for the labours of 
the next day. Should you wish to bring a flush of 
healthy animation to his cheek, start a discourse on 
the subject of medicine. He is great on disease, 
whether of the individual or the State : in either case 
he will probably recommend a surgical operation. 

It must be admitted that his language is occasionally 
a little violent. 

^^The trouble with you, Collier,^ I can hear him 
saying, ^' is that your mind is a sort of microscope. 
You fasten upon the small points and neglect the great 
issues. You can^ see the forest for the trees. You 
are essentially a critic, and what is worse, you are a 
critic who resolutely measures everything by the 
standard of received opinion. When you come across 
anything new it throws you oiF your mental balance. 
You don^t know where you are.** 

And he glares balefully at Collier firom his comer, 
while that gentleman bellows in reply. 

** When you are talking, Stuart, I know well enough 
where I am. In Bedlam, endeavouring to instruct a 
mad anarchist ! ^ 

^*My dear man, you may label me with that or any 
other name. It hurts nobody to call him an anarchist. 
A great many of you seem to think that he is a man 
who goes about armed with dagger and bomb, resolved 
upon killing as many people as he can. Let me tell 
you that the modem anarchist is the most peaceable 
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soul alive. He is a dreamer, an idealist He wishes 
to abolish war.*" 

^' If he does, he^s an ass, and a dangerous ass at that. 
At this moment, when the country wants to be 
prepared for any sudden attack, a man who wishes to 
abolish war — who talks at large about the necessity of 
disarmament — is a pestilent villain.'" 

And the struggle proceeds, both participants getting 
more and more heated, until a more than usually 
ridiculous tirade brings a shout of laughter from the 
rest of the circle, or until some ardent politician 
switches the conversation into another channel by a 
reference to the misdeeds of the party in power. 

At the Pen and Ink we do not stand upon ceremony. 
It exists as an exchange, a clearing-house of ideas, and 
anyone who contributes his share to the common fund 
of thought, provided his head is not unduly swelled, is 
welcome. He must be ready to give and take hard 
knocks on occasion. Personal remarks of the most 
malignant description are freely bandied in the 
smoking-room, without a scintilla of malice. But new 
members, especially if they hail from the States, are 
apt sometimes to wonder whether an altercation will 
not end in bloodshed. Stuart Mitchell, who has 
spent some years of his variegated life in the wild 
and woolly West, maintains that any member of 
the Club visiting a mining or cowboy camp without 
previous and careful coaching as to behavioiur, would 
be filled up with lead in less time than it takes a 
prairie dog to reach its burrow. I trust I have the 
correct expression, for Mitchell's metaphors cover a 
wide field. 
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But the general opinion of the Club as to my new 
importation was distinctly favourable. Woodgate, the 
little man with black hair and a pale complexion, 
deigned to admit that Fairfax seemed quite a decent 
sort Woodgate has a vitriolic tongue, but to do him 
justice there is little acid in his nature. Indeed, few 
men at the Pen and Ink are permanently soured — and 
this in spite of the trials of the most disappointing 
profession in the world. 

As to Charley Gooch, our chairman of committee 
(you may see his works, in sixpenny editions, decorating 
every bookstall in the United Kingdom) he welcomed 
Jack in his best style, which is so delightfully florid 
that it leaves you in doubt whether it is meant 
seriously or as a humorous travesty. Gooch^s conversa- 
tions commonly run in a series of short orations, 
delivered with an immense amount of facial expression, 
and interspersed with many asides to the audience. 
Introduced to Jack, he began — 

<* Mr Fairfax, I am proud to make your acquaintance. 
A very ancient and honourable name, Sir, if I may say 
so without offence. The son of the present baronet f 
Really — how very interesting ! I remember poor Sir 
John, your lamented grandfather, well — very well. It^s 
a fact, I am sorry to say. In spite of my youthful 
appearance, I am nearer the allotted term of the 
Psalmist than I care to admit. A most charming man 
Sir John, and of the greatest, the very greatest ability. 
I was of course a young man in those days.^ He 
caressed his smooth-shaven chin. ** Hardly out of the 
egg, Woodgate? I fear I am older than you think. 
Sir Henry, too, I have met several times. You are, I 
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suppose, going to join this dub. Howes! Where's 
Howes?'' 

The hard-worked secretary, wearily adjusting his 
eyeglasses, murmurs that John Fairfax is already down 
for election. 

** Of course. Yes ! I might have known that you 
would not allow a recruit of such real ability to escape 
yoiur net. Those little articles in the GaxeHe are yours, 
they tell me, Mr Fairfax. Collier, I congratulate you 
warmly on securing such admirable stuff — real 
literature, not the sort of rubbish I and some of my 
friends here are compelled to turn out to make a more 
or less honest living. You know Howes, our secretary, 
I suppose. Most extraordinary man in London. 
Works me like a galley-slave day and night. Rings 
me up on the telephone at all hours. Sends me 
lists of new members he has secured for the Club 
by every post. A remarkable man — most remark- 
able.'* 

And Howes, in his quiet, dulcet tones, advises his 
chief to pile it on thicker. 

Jack for his part was delighted with this new and 
rich collection of eccentricities. 

'^This dub is an eye-opener,^ he observed. 

I laughed. 

** Some of these men ought to be usefuL A journal- 
ist, or for that matter an author, should know as many 
men of his trade as possible. Collier can hdp a lot. 
Woodgate, for all his bitter tongue, is quite likdy to 
put a good thing in yoiur way. He helped me when I 
was a timorous outsider — and I had not your charm of 
manner at my back." 
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** I wish you would drop this habit of depreciating 
yourself 

I did not reply. Is mine that detestable, false 
humility that induces disappointed men to belittle their 
own achievements? What right have I to be dis- 
appointed ? Compared with a man like Stuart Mitchell 
who shall say that I have not had more than my 
deserts? And these men who have succeeded, in the 
eyes of the world, do they not often deserve our pity 
rather than our envious wonder ? There are few sadder 
sights than the author who is beginning to lose his too 
easily acquired popularity. And, at the best, he has 
little to fight for: he has not much to gain and 
everything to lose. Whereas we others may at least 
console ourselves with the thought that we are putting 
up a fine fight with fortune, and, incidentally, im- 
proving our methods of work. Our business in 
life is to get as much as possible out of ourselves — 
not necessarily out of the publishers. **Life,^ said 
Samuel Butler, the latest but not the least bearer 
of that honoured name, *^ life is like playing a violin 
solo in public, and learning the instrument as we 
go on." 

Jack came into my rooms one summer evening — it 
was nearing the end of June, and he was dressed lightly 
in flannels and an old college blazer — with the air of a 
man who has made up his mind to take an important 
and long-deferred step. So resolute was his appearance 
that I fully expected to hear him say that he had fixed 
the day for his wedding in a week^s time. But he had 
not gone quite so far as that 
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" Are you aware,'' he said, " that I am making an 
Income, by the Art and Practice of Journalism ? " 

** I have an idea," I replied, " that you have enjoyed 
a success entirely — incommensurate — with your merit."" 

" True ! " He aiFected to misunderstand my meaning. 
^* But, after all, we are only at the beginning of things. 
In three months Fve earned thirty-seven pounds two 
shillings and sixpence ; and spent twenty-three pomids 
four and eightpence halfpenny. What do you think 
of that for an economic triumph ? " 

" I see. You have written to Duncote, proposing to 
set up house «t once in a cheap but select quarter, on 
a net profit of four pounds a month, more or less."" 

*• I beg you not to attempt the sarcastic vein. You 
may do yourself a serious injiuy." He annexed one of 
my cigarettes, lay back in my favourite arm-chair, and 
balanced his feet on the mantelpiece. ^^ No ! I wish I 
had the courage to do it. Poor little Maggie^ He 
sighed, relapsing into silence for awhile. "All the 
same, I don't see why one should wait for ever. At 
the present rate I believe we could worry through. 
What do you think of the autumn ? I shall be making 
three or four hundred a year by that time." 

I could not forbear a smile. 

"You are the most sanguine beggar I know.** 

"Collier says Rolt wants a man in the office to write 
notes and things, and he didn't see why I shouldn^t do 
as well as anyone else. It might lead to something 
better in time. They pay six guineas a week, 
old man." 

"I foresee that I shall have to order tliat grand 
piano." 
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^^ I shall see old Tommy to-morrow afternoon. But 
that was not exactly what I came to talk about. I 
feel the want of a little excitement.^ 

I had expected a reaction of this kind for some little 
time. Men accustomed to luxury and amusement 
make very good economists for a while, when fired by 
a powerful motive But they are bound to break out 
now and again, until they become accustomed to their 
chains. 

" What sort of excitement do you propose ? " I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ^^Oh, anything! A 
few theatres, a day or two on the river. I wish she 
could come up in time for Henley, but I suppose if^s 
too late for that ^ 

"She?r 

He turned impatiently. ^*Yes, Maggie. I have 
been thinking it over. She must come up. You and 
I together ought to be able to give her a certain 
amount of fun. Besides, I haven't set eyes on her 
since I came up to London. And I know by the way 
she writes that she must be infernally duU down there. 
I can tell what she thinks by what she doesn'^t say.^ 

I reflected, smiling inwardly, that this power might 
be a dangerous asset in married life. Aloud I 
suggested that he would have to find a suitable 
chaperon. 

"Yes! I thought you might possibly know some 
pleasant married couple who would look after her. I 
don^t believe she has a single relative in London, and I 
can^t think of any belonging to myself." 

The words struck a chord in my memory. 
"Curiously enough, I was just thinking of a con- 
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nection of yours. Unblemished character, married 
(wife is, I belieye, a charming woman — a little flighty 
to start with, but now quite respectable), age 
approximately fifty. How does that strike you?" 

** It sounds admirable. Who is your paragon f ^ 

^^ His name is Scholes.^ 

^ Oh ! ^ His tone indicated disappointment ^^ One 
ofthatlot.** 

<* Please don'^t refer to my dear friend Erasmus 
Scholes in that disparaging manner. It is true that he 
happens to be next but two in the line of succession to 
the earldom of Brackley, but you would never discover 
the fact from his own lips. He^s a big man in his line 
— which is also our line.^ 

Jack^s face brightened. ^By Jovel^ he said, ^^I 
should like to know Erasmus Scholes. Of course Fve 
heard about him long aga I read some of his books 
when I was at the House.^ 

^ rU take you over to see him. Really, I think Mrs 
Scholes would be only too glad to entertain a young 
lady. She, also, requires amusement, which the 
philosopher sometimes finds it di£Scult to provide. 
She and I would make it a party of four."^ 

He looked at me with a spice of admiration. 

*^ Henry, you^re a champion,^ he declared. ^*I do 
hope theyll be able to manage it^ 

And so it happened that one day about a week ago 
we paid a visit to the philosopher-author at his house 
in Kensington. Physically as well as mentally, Scholes 
is a remarkable man. He stands something over six 
foot two in height, and his massive frame is crowned by 
a head expressive at once of benignity and intellect. 
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Grave, bearded, spectacled, he rose from his work to 
welcome us — we had called after dimier so as to be sure 
of finding him at home, and gazed at Jack with those 
direct, searching, inscrutable eyes of his, in which you 
may usually detect a latent gleam of humour behind 
the glasses. 

<* So this,^ he said, *^ is Lady Mary's stepson.^ 

Jack nodded and smiled. 

" And I suspect her of— bullying you," Scholes con- 
tinued, with his characteristic hesitation at the crucial 
word. 

^^Tell him the whole story," I said. *< You may as 
well make a dean breast of it. Scholes has a terrible 
gift of intuition." 

And, between us, we gave the great man a concise 
account of the situation. 

** Come into the other room," he said, when he had 
finished. '* This is a matter for the lady of the house. 
She needs a little fillip. I have been so hard at work 
lately that she must be feeling lonely. The ladies who 
take compassion on us men of letters, Mr Fairfax, have 
need of all their fortitude." 

Scholes always came to the point with the least 
possible expenditure of words. He addressed the 
absurdly pretty creature who lay reading a novel on the 
sofa. I have known Mrs Scholes for ten years at least, 
but she looks younger now than when I first made her 
acquaintance. How are these miracles accomplished f 

^^Loma, this is Mr Clifibrd Fairfax, a connection of 
ours. Roscoe and he are seeking a chaperon for Miss 
Dixon, the charming girl to whom Mr FairfiBix is 
engaged." 
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The lady gave a silvery laugh. 

"My dear Teddy, how ridiculous you are! You 
must excuse him, Mr Fairfax. He knows perfectly well 
that I have been longing for someone to play about 
with for the last six months, ever since he has been 
writing this horrid book. Please ask Miss Dixon to 
come as soon as ever she can.^ 

Scholes tru-ned to us with his grave smile. 

" We are allowed to smoke here,^ he said, handing 
round a box of cigarettes. " And now let us settle the 
details.*" 

This is how it happens that Maggie arrived at 
Euston yesterday afternoon, and is even now, I suppose^ 
dining — ^with Jack in attendance — at the Scholes's 
house. They were good enough to ask me too, but I 
pleaded an indisposition. Indeed, I am just a little 
sorry now that I engaged myself to make one of their 
party on the river to-morrow. Mrs Scholes has always 
been pleasant enough to me, but I have a conviction 
that I shall bore her to death. I am too old for 
feminine society — that is the real truth of the matter. 
And Mrs Scholes, I know, will not hesitate to reproach 
me if I do not present the outwcud appearance of an 
agreeable rattle. 

I cannot imagine anything less like an agreeable 
rattle than I feel at the present moment. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A 8UBPEISE VISIT TO BARKER^S 

I HAVE had a strenuous week. 

During Maggie^s visit to London we went to four 
theatres: we had a day on the river: we explored 
places that are but names to the seasoned Londoner — 
places such as the Tower, the Natural History Museum, 
Madame Tussaud^s, and the National Gallery. After 
watching Jack and Maggie together I can bring myself 
to believe — what I have hitherto questioned — that an 
engagement may sometimes furnish the happiest period 
of a man^s life. These two seem to bask in one 
another's presence. Once or twice I have intercepted, 
as it were, one of Maggie^s glances at our yoimg hero, 
and marvelled at the wealth of tenderness it conveyed. 
When detected, the young lady never blushed. Instead, 
she bestowed on me the same sweet, serious smile that 
once bewitched a short-sighted visitor to Duncote. 

life is too often a sadly truncated afiair. 

It has been said that experience is nothing, a 
capacity for experience everything. A fool travels 
round the world and brings back — ^a new brand of 
cigarettes. But, without experience, of what avail is 
the capacity thereof? Here am I, who have preached 
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so often the advantages of a full life, permitting myself 
to drift idly down the tide of time without accepting 
one fourth of the opportunities that oome before me. 
When Mitchell, who has been everywhere and done 
everything, recites to me at the dub fragments firom 
the Odyssey of his richly painted career, I feel oppressed 
with the futility of my own existence. And how many 
of us there are — ^who talk, and write, and do nothing ! 
We are the expletives of the human race. 

One afternoon the party drank tea in my rooms. 
My amiable laimdress provided strawberries and cream, 
and set out my scanty array of crockery to the best 
advantage. Afterwards Jack piloted Maggie and Mrs 
Scholes up the ramshackle stairs to his attic, where the 
smell of the oil cooking-stove provoked protest from 
the ladies. Maggie reproached me afterwards. 

*^ How could you put Jack into that unhealthy little 
rabbit-hutch?" 

" He would be economical,^ I retorted. " And when 
I think of the object he had in view " 

She rewarded me with a blushing smile. 

*^ Jack is not so strong as he looks," she protested. 

I caught the motherly expression, which comes 
naturally to so many girls of the domestic type as 
soon as they cross the Rubicon of an engagement. 

^ You are thinking," said I, *< of his pallor upon the 
river yesterday, and his lack of appetite at meak." 

"Please!" 

I should never chaff Maggie were it not for the 
pleasure of hearing her adopt this line of defence. 
The glance which accompanied this simple word would 
have sent a warm thrill down the tail of a lizard. 
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** After all,** I said, with intention, <<I don^t suppose 
he will stay there much longer. He is making money. 
Is it to be a house or a flatP"" 

I knew of course that the lovers had talked of little 
else. Maggie admitted that Jack was in favour of a 
flat, whereas she preferred a tiny house. Then she 
added triumphantly : 

** He has got that post on the Evening GaxetU.^ 

"The lucky dog!'' 

"As if it were a bone! You remember that you 
predicted it would be years and years before he oould 
expect to find bones.^ 

I acknowledged the thrust. "I oould only judge 
from my own experience,^ I said. " With me, success 
approaches with a decent deliberation.*^ 

Again she melted, and just touched my arm. 

" I know that Jack has had all the benefit of your 
hard times.^ 

Her eyes were so soft and kind that I hastened to 
disclaim a too generous assumption. 

" Jack has all the qualities of a successful journalist. 
He can wink — ^hard. The good journalist writes with 
one eye firmly closed."^ 

" How dare you say that ? ^ 

"Miss Dixon, you know perfectly well what I 
mean.^ 

"Jack,'' she replied with ardour, "can see both sides 
of a question. Why, he doesn't really know which 
side he belongs to in politics." 

"If he stays with the Gazette^ I said cahnly, "he 
will have to make up his mind jolly quick, and make 
it up Tonuny Rolt^s way, toa"* 
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We had ihis little conversation in the old court of 
the Inn, while the enthusiastic Jemingham was showing 
his apartment to Jack and Mrs Scholes. Maggie 
remained with me, at my particular request, for there 
was really nothing to see in Jemingham^s rooms except 
the floor, and my description of that, as Maggie 
admitted, was quite as much as anyone could want 
So we sat together on the circular seat that runs round 
the big plane tree, and awaited their return. I asked 
Maggie what she thought of Mrs Scholes. 

^' She is not such a butterfly as you think." 

•' When did I mention butterflies ? " 

^' I know what you think of her. It is not so very 
very difficult to read your thoughts."" 

Our eyes met. I averted my head with an efibrt — 
not that I was afraid of her boast being true. But I 
shoidd not have liked her to guess what I was thinking 
just then. 

Maggie went on quietly. 

** Mrs Scholes has been charmingly kind, but when I 
go about with her I feel so countryfied."" 

" Coimtryficd is a good word. Why ? ^ 

"Just — dothes."* She fingered her pink frock dis- 
paragingly. " I feel as if I could burn this old thing."^ 

"What nonsense!" I said with some heat. 
"That's prettier than euiything Mrs Scholes ever wore 
in her life." 

"Do you know what hers is? It's crepe de chine^ 

made by ^ She whispered some French name that 

1 failed to catch, pronouncing it with a reverential awe 
that would not have been out of place in speaking of a 
great master in art or letters. Her voice drooped 
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disoonsolately as she added, ^^This is just common 
cotton, and I made it myself.^ 

"It's exactly right'' 

"How nice of you! But you don't know much 
about frocks, do you?'' A dimple displayed itself on 
her cheek. " Or about — what is inside them." 

And then the party reappeared at the foot of 
Jemingham's staircase, and made towards us. 

Somehow I had never suspected Maggie of a fondness 
for fine clothes. And at first I was fool enough to 
think just a little the worse of her for attaching 
importance to them. But I begin to perceive a touch 
of nobility in it. Why should not a pretty girl wish 
to appear to the best advantage, and especially before 
the man she loves? Why should she consent to be 
outshone by the first woman who piles up a big bill at 
her dressmaker's? If I had the right, how gladly 
would I put Maggie in a cab, run her up to Dover 
Street, and place her in the hands of the most 
expensive modiiie in that costly neighbourhood, with 
instructions to fit her out as the bride of an American 
multi-millionaire ! 

But, to my annoyance, she has opened my eyes. 
When Mrs Scholes tripped down from Jemingham*s 
attic, and I saw the ladies together, side by side, the 
difference in style stood out provokingly. I wondered 
I had not noticed it before. But then a dress is 
usually the last thing to claim my attention. And, 
even now, I am not prepared to say that the scales of 
comparison tipped to any extent in fitvour of the older 
lady. To my eyes, Mrs Scholes was overdressed — ^for 
Holbom. But she was full of energy, and insisted on 
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our all i»alking with her towards Oxford Street, where 
of course she and Maggie had shopping to do before 
going home. 

We passed Barker^s on the way — dingy, solid, old- 
fashioned Barker'^s. Their windows had never been 
changed within the memory of man, so that I was 
surprised to see a gay row of novels parading themselves 
on a shelf level with my eyes. A placard ran beneath, 
intimating that all the new books of the season were 
procurable within. 

<^ Look at that ! ^ I exclaimed. ^' Barker^s is drunk 
with new wine. Is this your doing, Jack ? ^ 

Mrs Scholes, in her vivacious manner, wanted to be 
told everjrthing at once. 

" What has Mr Fairfax to do with it ? Oh ! shares. 
Belonged to the family? How very interesting ! "" 
She stopped and gazed critically at the display, 
frowning a little at the very dry selection. 

*^ Do let us go in,^ she said. 

We trooped in obediently, Mrs Scholes leading the 
way. It would be flattery to describe the place as 
well lighted. A figure detached itself from the pre- 
vailing gloom at the back and approached us. We 
beheld a pale funereal man with black hair and the 
general appearance of a cathedral verger. He carried 
a pen behind each ear. In the unaccustomed effort of 
smiling at a lady client, he allowed one to drop on the 
floor. 

*^Can I show you an3rthing?'^ he was understood to 
murmur, after recovering his lost ornament with some 
difficulty. 

I looked at Jack with a covert smile. Never in my 
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Ufe had I beheld so melancholy and depressed a 
salesman. He stood humbly before us, head down, one 
leg crossed over the other in a most uncomfortable 
attitude, playing nervously with a strip of paper in 
his hand. 

Mrs Scholes turned upon us to provide a reason for 
her entrance. 

"What did we come in for?** she said. "Did we 
want anything? Or was it just to look round? Oh, 
yes! I know. I want a book. Have you got 
Mammon in MayfiArf^ 

Her quick, imperious manner startled the man 
into dropping another pen. He stooped again and 
recovered it. 

" I don^t quite remember,^ he began, with corrugated 
brows. He hesitated. Then an idea seemed to strike 
him, and his face cleared. " Perhaps you are referring 
to this,^ he said, with some appearance of animation. 
He searched among a row of dingy volumes on a shelf 
behind, emerging at length in triumph with a large 
octavo volume. "These are the Reverend Cusack 
Bamard^s sermons, preached at his church in Mayfair. 
I think it must be this book you mean. Mr Barnard 
is one of the best-known "^ 

"But I want a novel,^ Mrs Scholes interposed 
in so plaintive a voice that Jack burst into a 
cheery shout of laughter. "It^s the novel of the 
season. I hate sermons. What are you all laughing 
about?^ 

The verger dropped both pens as he attempted to 
explain, and did not stop to pick them up. He was 
in the theological department: the novel section had 
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only been recently started: the young man who 
attended to it was unfortunately out He abased 
himself before us, but we were in no condition to 
attend to him. We beat a hasty and undignified 
retreat. 

*^ It*s too absurd I ^ Mrs Scholes exclaimed, reaching 
the pavement again. ''The idea — wanting to sell me 
a volume of silly old sermons. And not knowing 
Mammon in Mayfakr ! Mr Fairfax, I don't think much 
of your shop.*" 

''^I warned him not to meddle,^ I put in. ''New 
wine in old bottles.'' 

Between us we chaffed Jack a good deal on the way 
to Oxford Street. 

" You wait a bit," was all he condescended to reply. 
" When I^m married and have a little more time on my 
hands, Fm going to make that old place sit up. No 
wonder they cant pay dividends, if they don't run it 
better than that. Maggie and I will manage the 
bookselling department; and Roscoe shall keep the 
accounts." 

"I have noticed," I said mildly, "that you always 
assign to me the — romantic side." 

I left the three at the doors of a mammoth drapery 
establishment, and walked back to work. I saw no 
more of Jack for a couple of days. Then he turned up 
in my rooms, having escorted his young lady to 
Dunoote, and stayed there a night. He came in about 
half-past twelve. 

" I saw a light in your rooms," he said. " Do you 
mind if we have a short chat?" 

I shut the rolling lid of my writing-table with a sigh 
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of relief. Sometimes — at this hour of the night — an 
interruption is ahnost welcome. 

<' Proceed!'' I said. '^There's the tobacco. Also 
whisky, syphon, cigarettes. Make yourself comfort- 
able. The visit was a great success, eh ?^ 

He sighed. ^^Pity that some things cannot last 
longer. By the way, Maggie told you I got that 
appointment?^ 

*< She did. Allow me to congratulate you.*" 

^^ Thanks!^ He watched his cigarette smoke curl 
towards the ceiling in a thin spiral. '^ I start on the 
job next Monday. Have to be at the oflSce every 
morning at a quarter to nine sharp. Rather a jar 
that" 

Jack is apt to accept his good fortune easily, as 
though it were his by right of birth. And this, I take 
it, is the type of man to get on in the world. Your 
timorous fellow, who can hardly bring himself to believe 
in the possibility of success, obtains it but rarely, and 
as it were by a convulsion of nature. He may many 
an heiress, but then some women take pity on the 
weaklings. In the pushing world of commerce he is 
apt to get left 

^ Of course, Pm only on probation," the fortunate 
youth proceeded. ^^Tommy said I was to try it for a 
month and see how I liked it Which means, I 
suppose, how he likes it. But I know the stuff they 
want, and Pve no particular fear of being chucked." 

I refrained at that late hour from making any 
inquiries as to his political opinions. 

<< I hope Sir Henry is well." 

<*The dear old man looks rather too purple about 
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the gills. I had it out with him about the aunts. It 
staggered him a bit to hear that Joe was paying most 
of the bills.'* 

" Did you go to the Abbey?'' 

He shook his head cheerfully. *^Not much. The 
governor just happened to be riding out Dunoote way 
— accidentally. Wanted to consult Dixon, I suppose.'' 
He grinned. '^ I told him that Barker's must be raised 
fromlhe dead. He agreed to help on the quiet. But 
for the present we must go slow." 

"You can't." 

" Can't I ? He gave me this." He displayed a 
crackling sheet of paper — a fifty-pound note. 

" Isn't he a ripper P But he wouldn't write a cheque. 
Lady Mary keeps an eye on the counterfoils. He does 
lots of charities this way." 

<« Blushing to find it fame." 

" Lady Mary's no end bitter against me. Says Fve 
deliberately cut mjrself off from the family, grossly 
insulted her, and all sorts of rubbish. Tliey don't 
mention my name when she's about. WeU ! I suppose 
she wanted a casus AdK." 

He lit another cigarette with an air of philosophy. 

"Maggie has fedrly captured the governor," he went 
on. "You ought to see father in Dixon's house. He's in 
a mortal fimk that Lady Mary may discover where he's 
been. But he goes all the same. There's pluck." 

I contrived to get Jack out of my rooms at two in 
the morning. 

The more I write, the more I marvel at novelists for 
perskting in their thankless task. Everybody reminds 
us that the supply of fiction far exceeds the demand, and 
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that authors, readers, and publishers would all benefit 
if we would pass a self-denying ordinance restricting 
our output. This is a subject we are never tired of 
discussing at the Pen and Ink, and it amuses me to 
note the indignation any suggestion of this kind arouses 
among the smaUer fry of letters, who are always ready 
to speak or write at large on the nobility of their 
profession, and on the baseness of that writer who 
would speak ill of his own craft I hasten to admit 
that my own persistence does not surprise me in the 
least I should be miserable if I did not write, just as 
Aunt Maria would be miserable if she found no listener 
for her monologues. But to assert that actual writing is 
pleasurable annoys me. The one pen-stroke that affords 
a sensible man any satisfaction is the line drawn at the 
conclusion of the last chapter, when his work is finished 
and he can lean back in his chair with the comforting 
reflection that he has done his best No ! the trade of 
a novelist is assuredly not pleasant. It may be noble, 
though Stuart Mitchell, that eminent practitioner, 
denies it even this merit 

<< We writers,^ I have heard him declaim at the dub, 
*^ think we are the salt of the earth. And, what^s more, 
weVe got nearly all the rest of the world to think so 
too. We have the ear of the public. Ever since the 
days of Homer we have assiduously gone on persuading 
them that they oouldn^t do without us, until, by Jove ! 
they believe it As a class we are exalted miles above 
our proper standard.^ 

Which slashing sentence, delivered with Stuarfs 
customary energy and fierce gesticulation, seldom fails 
to arouse a very pretty controversy. 
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Jack drank five cups of my tea arguing the point 
afterwards. 

'^ Of course some fools write,^ he admitted. ^* There 
are idiots in every profession. But our ranks include 
the best brains in the country.^ 

^* Very likely,^ I said, ** if you take in the sdentists, 
historians, explorers, engineers, inventors. Most of 
these reduce their works to writing, more or less. 
Stuart was speaking of us dealers in fiction.^ 

To which Jack had nothing better to answer than 
that we dealt with the most important subject of any — 
the Conduct of life. 

*^ And judging by some of the stories we heard this 
afternoon at the dub, some of us do not conduct our 
own lives with any great success.^ 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. '^ I suppose you refer 
to Threlfall's elopement Weill Threlfall will now 
probably write a really fine novel.^ 

« What the critics call a fine novel Will it do any- 
one any good ?^ 

He brushed the argument away with an impatient 
sweep of the arm. 

'^ I thought we were agreed by this time,^ he said, 
^ that fiction has nothing on earth to do with morals.^ 

" It certainly hasn^t much,^ I retorted drily. 

" Do you know what Mitchell said about you ? *• 

<^No! but I will try to bear it, if you insist on 
telling me.^ 

** He said you might do something big yourself some 
day, but you would have to be broken up first. Broken 
up and harrowed, like a ploughed^field. That was the 
expression he used."" 
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<^ Thank you. I can belieye it Stuart is often led 
away by his passion for metaphor.** 

All tiie same the sentence rankled. It jumped rather 
with my own thoughts. I have said before that I envied 
Stuart Mitchell his experience. None the less, I protest 
against the idea, prevalent in some quarters, that a 
novelist should live the life he wishes to describe. 
Milton long ago maintained the thesis that '*he who 
would write heroic poems must make his whole life an 
heroic poem.** But we have apparently substituted for 
this the less elevating maidm — ^that he who intends to 
write erotic novels had better make his whole life an 
erotic novel 

My reflections were scattered by the sound of footsteps 
on the stairs. The climber mounted slowly, with long 
pauses on the landings, seardiing, no doubt, for some 
name on the lintek. At last there came a half-hearted 
knock at my door. A telegraph boy was standing 
outside. 

**Name of Fairfax?** he asked. 

I handed the telegram to Jack, who opened and read 
it, frowning. He sat motionless for so long that at 
last I inquired if there was an answer. 

He passed it to me in silence* I saw his mouth 
twitch. 

'' Come home,^ it ran. << Father ill. Mark.** 

He rose with a sudden eflbrt Taking a form he 
scribbled something hastily and gave it to the boy. 

** You*re going down to-night ? "^ I asked. 

He looked at his watdi. ^*I can catch the seven- 
thirty.** His voice faltered. ^ I wonder if I shall find 
the dear old man alive ? ** 
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I went with him to his rooms to help him put his 
things together. He broke a silence of some length 
by saying — 

" It's awkward about the Gazette.'" 

He pointed to a pile of books on the table. 

" All those to review. They were to be done without 
fail by Saturday. Perhaps Fd better chuck the whole 
thing.'' 

I hesitated. Journalistic work, and especially 
reviemng, I have always detested with a heartfelt 
hatred. But I managed to lie with tolerable success. 

"Good!" I said. "I want work. HI make it all 
right with Rolt. He knows my stuff.^ 

He looked at me dubiously. 

**Are you sure you don^ mind? No! hang it, I 
can't let you go up to the office every day.'' 

<< Why on earth not ? Do you think Fm incompetent ? 
My dear boy, I was doing this work when you were a 
baby in long dothes.^ 

I saw him off an hour later, and went back to my 
rooms to tackle some of the volumes the Gazette wished 
to notice. And the next morning I rose earlier than 
my wont, and walked down to the office in good time 
to offer my services. 

The news of Sir Henry's death came in that night. 
Jack stayed down^ there for several days after the 
f uneraL Then he wrote a long letter — 

^^ Mark has shown me the wilL I have a legacy of 
five thousand. I did not expect much more. Lady 
Mary gets a handsome income, to be divided between 
Mark and myself when she dies. The total amount is 
not, however, as large as was generally thought. The 
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old man spent a great deal on the Abbey of late years. 
Still, Mark will have enough to support the honour of 
the title. I have been to the Dixons, and persuaded 
the doctor, with some trouble, thai the wedding need 
not be postponed. It will be very quiet, but we never 
intended that it should be anything else. Maggie sends 
you her love and thanks, which I endorse most heartily. 
Without you I don^t know what I should have done 
about the old Gazette. And I cannot afford to throw 
away that crutch at present.^ 

He wound up by saying that the wedding had now 
been definitely arranged for the fifteenth of August, 
for which date he hoped that I would keep myself 
disengaged. '* If you can manage it, I want you to be 
best man — in name as you will be in fact,^ he was kind 
enough to say. 

I confess that the proposition has worried me 
considerably. Of all things in the world, I detest 
being present at these fimctions, and more especially 
in any sort of official capacity. I suppose I shall have 
to consent. Mark ought to be the man, obviously, but 
his father^s son does not wish to court unpleasantness 
with his step-mother. If he attends at all, he has made 
it dear that the fact must not be insisted upon. I wish 
I could find an equally good — or bad — excuse. 
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A WEDDmO AND AN ABDUCTION 

It is almost incredible that Maggie^s wedding should 
now be a fortnight old. Looking back upon it, the 
whole thing seems to have been a dream, and I wake 
up sometimes wondering whether I did actually behold, 
with corporeal eyes, those two joining hands before 
the altar, while a stout and pasty-faced cleric read over 
them the impressive words of the Marriage Service in 
what must have been something like record time. But 
I feel, every time I put my hand into my left coat- 
pocket, a letter on foreign note-paper, in which Mrs 
Fairfax informs me, from some unpronounceable place 
in the Black Forest, that she expects me to dine with 
them on Friday next, and that, if I care ta do so, I 
may meet them at the station to-morrow. Also 
I perceive, staring at me from the mantdpiece, a 
ridiculous snapshot of a group trying hard to look as 
if they were not ashamed of their absurd finery, which 
Mrs Scholes sent me the other day. ^ Next time you 
attend a wedding, try to put a better face upon it,^ the 
sprightly lady has written underneath. I do not say 
that she was not justified in her sarcasm, but I replied 
with the hope that next time she took a photograph 
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she would make a better job of it. After all, it b the 
business of the snap-shotter to wait until her sitters 
are at their best 

As to the exalted position I was supposed to occupy 
on that fateful day, let us hope that I displayed in it 
a dignity suitable to the occasion. I have read at 
various times moving accounts of the arduous duties 
appertaining to the post, but in my case I am bound 
to say that they were not easily discoverable. Instances 
occur, if we are to trust the humorists, when nothing 
but the calm readiness of his aide-de-camp has prevented 
the nervous bridegroom from declaring '^I renounce 
them aU,^ at the most crucial point in the ceremony. 
But I am pleased to say that no display of resource 
was required of me. All that I had to do was to look 
pleasant — a duty that, according to Mrs Scholes, I 
signally failed to perform. 

Indeed, I am ashamed to say it^ but Jack was 
certainly by far the more self-possessed of us two. It 
is true that I was left very much in the dark as to 
some of the arrangements. He was engrossed in more 
important matters, and had no time to waste in assisting 
me. But I still maintain that he might at least have 
told me where the ceremony was going to take place. 
In the innocence of my heart, I took it for granted 
that it would be at Duncote, and it was by the merest 
accident — I happened to call on Scholes one Sunday, 
on a different business altogether — that I learned it 
was arranged for London. 

^ I am not to let you go,"" he announced with ironic 
gravity, ^ before Loma has spoken to you. %e wants 
to coach you for the part you are playing next week.*" 
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I asked, in some surprise, if she was going down for 
the wedding. I had understood it was to be very 
quiet. 

For answer he took me by the arm firmly, and led 
me to the drawing-room. 

^< My dear,^ he said, ^^ it is certainly time you took 
him in hand. He is lamentably uninstructed. He 
thinks this wedding affair is to take place in the wilds of 
Leicestershire. Deal with him faithfully.^ With which 
cryptic counsel he left me to learn what I could from 
an amused and slightly contemptuous lady. 

'^ Mind ! ^ she said in her imperious manner, ^* I want 
you to come straight here as soon as it^s all over. 
You must help me entertain them alL Teddy^s no 
sort of good at anything of this kind.^ 

My heart sank within me. I had expected, even in 
London, nothing more than a wedding in travelling 
dress before a pew-opener and a sprinkling of senti- 
mental onlookers. But I had reckoned without my 
hostess. 

''Help!'' I ejaculated. 

Mrs Scholes laughed mischievously. We are old 
friends, but I think she was going too far when she 
ordered me to buy a new frock-coat. 

''For once in your life,^ she said, "you must posi- 
tively make an eiSbrt. You could look quite smart if 
you tried. You are not really old, you know. But 
your dothes are worse than Teddy's were before I 
married him. I wish I could command a diess 
rehearsal.'' 

"You would have me parade in review order," I 
suggested. 
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But I like Mrs Scholes so well, when she is not too 
unreasonable, that I went to the trouble of ordering a 
new outfit for the occasion, and appeared in it at her 
house the Sunday before the wedding. With the result 
that I had to buy a new hat the next morning. As 
she kindly said, there is no sense in spoiling a fine 
figure of a man for a few shillings^ worth of silk and 
millboard. 

But not even to please Mrs Scholes was I going to 
remain with her crowd of guests after the protagonists 
had left the scene. Nothing is more melancholy, to my 
mind, than a wedding party after the happy pair have 
driven away. Dixon and I slunk off togetiier as soon 
as we could escape notice. Jemingham joined us 
unasked, and enlivened our drooping spirits by deliver- 
ing himself of several apophthegms on marriage, from 
the point of view of that cynical bachelor friend who 
invariably appears on the stage in a modem comedy. 
I like Jemingham well enough, but he bored me just 
then. Dixon had the resource of catdiing a train at 
Euston. I had to suffer the actor all the way home 
to the Inn. 

^* The heavy father seems hipped,^ he began as soon 
as we were alone. **He must have made up for the 
wrong part. Thought he was on in a funeral scene. 
And, if you will forgive my saying so, you don't look 
deliriously gay yourself.^ 

^Daudet was of opinion,^ I said, **that weddings 
are less amusing than funerals.^ 

But I might have known that I was only giving him 
an opportmiity for a piece of impassioned declamation. 

<< Heavens ! To see youth and beauty united at the 
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altar, with Holy Church pronouncing its benediction 
on the happy conjunction ! Shame, sir ! I think I never 
saw a more charming spectacle — a more excellent match. 
Our young friend is fortunate in his bride. And I 
think we may say, too, that she is equally to be con- 
gratulated on the groom.^ 

He had now shaken off the bachelor cynic, and was 
apparently attempting the part of the family solicitor — 
old style. 

** Go on,^ I ' said, sardonically. <^ You remind me of 
the transpontine drama of my youth.^ 

He paused to emit a hollow laugh. ^^ I am, I admit, 
a conseryative in these matters. I admire the old 
trappings, the ancient rituaL The solemn notes of the 
organ affect me strangely: the stained glass of the 
windows attunes my spirit to a pitch of sentiment. In 
a few years'* — he sighed portentously — "I suppose 
these things will all be swept away. We shall have no 
more weddings : the young man of the future will take 
his wife, not for better or worse, but for a term of 
years, as he takes the lease of a house.^ 

He ended on so tragic a note that I laughed, in spite 
of myself. 

** My dear Jemingham,^ I said, with something of 
his own manner, ^* your command of the obvious word is 
so complete that I marvel you have never gone in for 
journalism. You speak like a leader in one of the good 
old penny dailies.^ 

To which he retorted, in his cavernous voice, that I 
had the soul of a prize ox. 

Nearing home, he developed a vein of sentiment. 

" I never see one of the little darlings being led to 
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the altar,^ he confessed, ^^ without wondering why I am 
not in the lead myself. When you come to think of 
it, Hany, are we not preparing for ourselves a miserable 
and loveless old age ? ^ 

I escaped from him with difficulty. These actors are 
an emotional and familiar race. But when I got to my 
rooms solitude oppressed me. My own thoughts proved 
worse company than Jemingham himself. I changed 
my clothes (which was at all events some relief), took up 
a straw hat, and drifted down to the dub. 

The Pen and Ink generally keeps a few members 
hanging about its smoking-room, even in August, for 
we are not of those who flee from town as one man at 
the dose of the season. But that day I found not a soul 
but old Henniker, the barrister, who was sitting 
crouched up in an arm-chair with a paper hdd about 
two indies from his venerable nosa Like many of our 
members Henniker has his peculiarities. He has culti- 
vated the habit of slow speech so sedulously that I 
always expect him to stop and yawn in the middle of a 
sentence. I suppose he finds this deliberate method 
useful in addressing a jury, or possibly his mind natur- 
aUy works at a snail^s pace. He has also the discon- 
certing habit of talking to himself. Thus, after I had 
selected a magazine and sat down to read, I was startled 
by hearing him speak suddenly for the first time. 

** Hydraulic,^ he remarked, with a distinct emphasis 
on the second syllable. 

I think it is only kind to give a man every assistance 
in curing unpleasant tricks. 

** I b^ your pardon.^ 

I, repeated it firmly a second time. 

H 
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" Eh ! What ? " He woke up. « Oh ! it's only you, 
Rosooe. I did not say anything.*" 

^* Excuse me. You said ^ hydraulic ' in a confident 
tone. I presumed you were addressing me.'' 

Henniker took at least forty seconds to think this 
over, looking at me malevolently out of the comer of 
his eyes. Then he spoke with impressive solemnity. 

** Vou did presume," he said. 

He buried his nose again in the folds of the daily 
paper. It was very complete, and I ought to have been 
crushed flat as a flap-jack. But it tickled my fancy 
that a man should take so much trouble to score a 
point off an acquaintance. And then a wave of 
melancholy swept over me. What absurd fools we both 
were! Here were two respectable, middle-aged men, 
who might have been doing something to promote good 
will in the world, deliberately going out of their way to 
start a quarrel And my fault was the greater. What 
business had I to set myself up as a corrector of ami- 
able weaknesses such as Henniker's? I resolved to 



^^liook here, Henniker," I said. '^Fm sorry I 
mentioned it. But you did say < hydraulic' all the 
same." 

But poor Henniker was not to ibe appeased, and 
indeed the tone of my apology was not quite in tune 
with my intention. It is so easy, with this imperfect 
instrument of human speech, to make a veiled insult 
out of what is honestly meant as a step towards con- 
ciliation. How many internecine struggles have had 
their origin in the misunderstanding of a clumsy 
attempt at apology ! 
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*^ If I did say the word,^ enunciated Henniker with 
rasping irritability, ^I think enough attention has 
been paid to what was obviously an accident.^ 

Clearly there was nothing more to be done in the 
case. I left' the dub rather more depressed than when 
I entered it A restless mood took hold of me : I 
wanted something to take me out of myself and renew 
my interest in life. Everything seemed gloomy: the 
material sky arched overhead, a dome of speckless blue, 
but my mental heaven was overspread with a pall of 
densest fog. Why did nothing ever happen ? A vista 
of years opened before me — ^long, dull, equable, unex- 
citing. I saw myself pursuing still the customary 
tasks, growing older and less sociable, becoming in time 
an eccentric, overgrown and clogged, like the hull of a 
ship, with barnacles of habit and prejudice. What was 
my value in the scheme of creation? I looked back 
over the paltry amount of work I had accomplished, and 
shrugged my shoulders in self-contempt. How pitifully 
meagre the result of twenty years spent hermit-like in 
the seclusion of Scriveners^ Inn ! And I had meant to 
do great things. 

I stepped briskly out, spurred by disgust, until I 
reached the Embankment. For some obscure reason 
the sight of flowing water has a soothing influence on 
me at times like these. I leaned on the parapet, 
watched the barges dropping slowly down with the 
tide, and by slow degrees, as when one adjusts a camera, 
my distorted view of life grew dear and stood out in 
its true perspective. In considering my own petty and 
feverish desires I had lost sight of the purpose that it 
behoves every man to keep steadily in view. We are 
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here to make ready, to prepare a path towards the 
millennium, and we must train ourselves to lo<d& forward 
to the goal, and not backwards over the paltry stretch 
of ground we have succeeded in covering. Our business 
is to lose no opportimity, to neglect nothing. We have 
to set ourselves to get at the substratum of nobility 
that lies beneath the surface of every acquaintance, of 
every enterprise. For somewhere in Jemingham's soul, 
in Henniker's, a subtle sympathy with the eternal 
verities awaits him who comes with the right word, the 
awakening charm. And so, too, is there not in every 
movement started by the most hare-brained of cranks 
(as the world terms tiiem) some fraction of an idea that 
is worth discovering and storing away, to weld at some 
future date into the noble fabric at which we must all 
continue to work until the end of time ? 

The trouble is, that we aUow our sense of the 
ridiculous too much play. 

When you come to think of it, no World Reformer 
has ever been remarkable for a keen perception of 
humour. The idealist who means to accomplish 
anything must take himself very seriously. We should 
beware of allowing ourselves to laugh at the little 
foibles of mankind when we are searching for the good 
that lies beneath the surface. That way has perished 
many a spark of sympathy, about to glow into a steady 
flame of friendship. This is not to say that your 
humorist is a snare and a delusion, useless for the 
great work of world-regeneration, but merely that it 
behoves him to be carefuL 

I said to myself, already more cheerful, that a brisk 
walk would do me all the good in the world. 
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So it happened that, Bome twenty mmutes later, I 
found myself close to Victoria Station. I had not the 
faintest intention of going there when I started, but 
some subconscious impulse must have carried me in 
that direction. When I saw the stream of vehicles 
setting steadily towards the entrance, something jogged 
my memory and I recollected that Maggie and her 
husband must have passed that way an hour or so 
earlier. 

There was a block in the road as I drew nearer, and 
the long line of traffic came to a standstill I happened 
to look up, and my eye was arrested by a face — a girPs 
face, pleasantly touched by the sun and crowned with 
a profusion of reddish golden hair. She turned, saw 
me, and her eyes lit up with a flash of mischief. The 
free and easy way in which she showed her recognition 
-—with a nod and a wave of her gloved hand— brought 
her back to my memory at once. It was Miss 
Hargreaves. 

I could do no less than follow the cab^-she was in a 
motor with the hood thrown back — and speak to her 
as she alighted on the pavement Certainly she looked 
very well in a light summer dress— much prettier, I 
thought, than when I had seen her fresh from a gallop 
over the Sussex downs. She belonged to the type of 
beauty which requires, to my mind, one of the large 
picture hats so generally and fortimately fashionable of 
late years. Let us not hesitate to acclaim the arbitrary 
goddess on the rare occasion of an edict that suits the 
majority of pretty faces. With her width of fore- 
head, and that glorious profusion of hair, Josephine 
Hargreaves should have been peremptorily ordered to 
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abandon the too masculine head-gear she wore when I 
last saw her at Brighton. 

^'Are you going to see me off?^* she asked, and 
immediately took it for granted that she had divined 
my intention. ^< That is charming of you.^ 

I have never met any woman who speaks with so 
remarkable a freedom from the natural timidity of the 
sex. She approached me on a footing of absolute 
equality. The fact that she was a girl, possessing 
considerable personal attraction, never appeared to 
enter her mind. She sank her sex, so to speak, and 
was content to take her place as a member of the great 
human family, unhampered by any ridiculous ideas of 
the privileges of her position. There was something 
not altogether unpleasing about her method. 

<a had not thought of it,"" I admitted frankly. 
<< But I will, with pleasure.^ 

And really I was interested to see her again. If you 
had told me an hour or so earlier that I should find 
Miss Hargreaves at Victoria Station I should, I 
honestly believe, have gone in any other direction. 
But she chanced upon me at a fortunate moment, and 
I felt little of the antagonism that had oppressed me 
in her presence at Brighton. I think it must have 
been in part the dress ahe wore on that occasion, for I 
had, I remember, found it difficult to admire her. 
But at Victoria every other head turned to look at her 
as we passed up the platform. It is wonderful what a 
difierenoe this makes in a man^s opinion. We all have 
a natural tendency to desire a thing as soon as we see 
someone else struggling for its possession. 

We walked down the long platform and stopped at 
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the door of a second-class carriage. She had no 
luggage. 

** What have you been doing ? ^ I asked. ^^ Did you 
come up for the day ? " 

^* Doing ? ^ She laughed. ^* I was doing very much 
what you were. I went to see Cousin John married.^ 

I stared in astonishment. It had never occurred to 
me that she might be there. 

^^ How did you hide yourself? I never saw you.^ 

Her eyes shone with amusement. ^^You were as 
nervous as a cat,^ she said. **I don^t think you saw 
anything but your own boots. You did look funny.^ 

I opened the carriage door to conceal my emotion, 
feeling rather like a man down whose back some 
waggish friend has skilfuUy dropped a lump of ice. 
She took her seat. 

"I felt funny, too," I said bravely. *<The truth is 
— I am absurdly self-conscious." 

Her eyes are an extraordinary colour. I do qpt 
remember having noticed them before. But they have 
a rare depth of blue, when you get a chance of 
examining them at all dosely. 

<< Come in and sit down till we start," she said, after 
a pause. 

<* Thank you. I may keep out — someone worse." 

It had occurred to me that one or two unpleasant- 
looking scoundrels were hanging about. At least, I 
thought them scoundrels. They may, of course, have 
been the most inoffensive gentlemen in Christendom. 

I got in and shut the door firmly. 

« Do you like travelling alone ? " I asked, thinking 
with envy of Jack^s fluency in small talk. 
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She shrugged her shoulders. " Alone — yes ! ^ Her 
manner left me to infer that her own company was 
preferable to that of some gentlemen outside. 

I determined that I would stay in the carriage until 
^he train began to move. 

^^The worst of these old-fashioned carriages,^ I said, 
<Ms that you may find yourself shut up alone with an 
awful bore." 

She stood up, looked at herself in the glass, gave her 
hat a little twist (why are women always so absurdly 
anxious to get their hats straight.^) and patted a 
rebellious strand of hair. 

*< Is it un-English to suggest that you might get out 
at Croydon?**^ she asked. 

I looked at my watcL I could manage that, and 
get back easily in time for a late dinner. To tell the 
truth, I was not a little flattered. 

" Croydon is a place I have always wanted to visit,'' 
I said. '' I shall be delighted.'' 

She smiled at me as the train moved slowly out of 
the station. There is a spice of roguery in her smile 
which is rather stimulating. 

She began to talk about her life at Brighton, and 
Jack's aunts. When you get to know it better, the 
touch of deliberation in her speech is not too obtrusive. 
I can imagine some persons liking it. And the voice 
itself is quite charming— one of those low, rich 
contraltos, that fall soothingly on the ear. A woman's 
crowning glory is in her voice, to my mind. I detest a 
harsh, highly pitched, penetrating note. It is true 
that she occasionally uses curious expressions. But then 
I have a weakness for strange flowers of speech myself. 
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'^Fve lain in lavender for nearly a year,^ she said. 
*'And sometimes I feel as if I must sme^ something 
more pungent. Then I gallop off for the ozone on the 
downs, or run up to London, for a sniff of Piccadilly. 
But she^s a dear thing, Aunt Jane. I think those little 
side curls she wears are just too cunning.^ 

I laughed, for I had forgotten the ringlets. Aunt 
Jane must be, I suppose, the last woman in the country 
to cherish those survivals of early Victorian taste. 

I hazarded a conjecture that life at Sandringham 
Terrace might sometimes prove — restricted. 

<*I bully them dreadfully,"* she confessed. ''She 
doesn^t begin to know how to refuse anjrthing if I want 
it. And well! if I didn^t break through the fence 
sometimes, I couldn^t walk in their path. The women 
of this country won^t get liberty till they fight for it. 
You see — my mother was bom in Canada.^ 

"Oh! it was your mother." I spoke without 
thinking, but I had an idea the strain came from the 
other side. 

''That^s why I hanker after freedom of speech and 
action. Fve no use for the 'Yes Mamma" dutiful 
daughter who sits still in a comer with her hands 
folded, waiting for a man to come and yank her out ot 
it. Fm on my own." 

She began to tell me all about her early life and 
belongings — her father, mother, and step-father, and 
where she had spent the twenty years or so before their 
death. On many other subjects she gave me her views, 
and I found mjrself, quite unawares, engaged in just 
such an argument as I might have had with Collier or 
Mitchell at the Pen and Ink. I had never heard a 
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woman argue before — certainly not in this style. She 
took evary point with a swiftness and agility of mind 
that made me foi^t I was not talking with one 
of my own sex. I. forgot the day's wedding. I had 
my wish — I had been *^ yanked out^ of myself. 

And then she quoted a passage from that book of 
mine I had seen in her library. 

^^Some day you will see how utterly wrong you 
were,^ she said, and laughed. ^That was what I 
yearned to scalp you with when you called the other 
day. Your misunderstanding of us is monumental^ 

"Us?" 

^' Women,^ she said with decision. 

I flinched. This is a point on which I had been 
attacked even by Maggie, and I am a little sore on the 
subject. I looked out of the window, wondering 
whence arose this curious belief in their own subtlety, 
common to aU womankind. Frankly, I have never 
believed in it. A woman, save that she possesses to a 
greater degree the instinct of self-preservation by 
deceit, is no more difficult to understand than a man. 

The name of a station flashed past my eyes as I 
debated the point 

*' Great Heavens ! ^ I ejaculated, as it dawned upon 
me what had happened. *'We have run through 
Croydon without stopping. Is this an express ? ^ 

She looked at me with a curious blend of mischief 
and apprehension. 

" I — ^believe it is,^ she said demurely. 

Just for a moment I confess that I was angry. She 
must have known it all the time. She had ddiberately 
decoyed me some fifty miles away from home, for a 
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passing whim. It was really too much. If it had not 
been for the picture hat I might have said something 
to repent of afterwards. 

'^Miss Hargreaves," I said solemnly, '<I insist on 
knowing the truth. Did you really think the train 
stopped at Croydon ? ** 

She became all woman in an instant. 

" I only said you might get out,^ she prevaricated. 
But she fingered her gloves nervously. 

Neither of us said anjrthing for awhile. Then she 
looked up, smiling shamdessly. 

There must have been something infectious about it, 
for the muscles of my face relaxed. I felt the stem 
expression slipping away. 

<< Are you very sorry you came?^ she inquired, with 
brazen efironteiy. 

I pulled myself together. *^Not in the least,"* I 
declared gallantly. ^ Not sorry— only surprised.^ 

The blue eyes were a little troubled. 

<^ It was too tempting,"' she admitted. ^ I fell from 
grace when I saw you on the platform. You — ^you 
didnH like me, Mr Roscoe. You thought I was too 
casual, and I determined I would show you what I 
could do if I tried. Well! let"s make it up. I 
apologise — if you didn^t want to come.^ 

She spoke with such an air of frank appeal that I 
surrendered without a struggle. The quality of her 
voice grows upon me. 

^^By all means,"" I replied. ^< These unprepared 
expeditions are generally the pleasantest. But I think 
you owe me a dinner. May I escoi^ you home, now 
we have got so far, Miss Hargreaves ?"" 
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She let her eyes rest on me for a few seconds. 

** I prefer — Joe,^ she said simply. 

** Joe?"' I remembered that Jack had spoken of her 
by that name. 

<<The aunts stick to the three syllables. I tried to 
reduce them to two, because I wear a coat of many 
colours. Aunt Jane rebuked me tendeiiy. All my 
pals call me Joe.^ 

*< Will you include me in that magic drde?^ 

She scrutinised me with a smila I like the straight- 
forward way in which her eyes meet mine. 

^ I think you maligned yourself,^ she said abruptly. 
'*It was not through shyness that you kept your 
eyes on your boots during the service this after- 
noon.^ 

The words gave me a shock. Was it possible that 
she had guessed something? It seemed unlikely, but 
Miss Hargreaves had penetration — ^that was dear. 
She had also the knack of sajdng unexpected things. 

"They were^very interesting boots,** I began. We 
both laughed. I felt a strong impulse to frankness, 
but I could not tell her everything. "I am perhaps 
a little anxious about Jack,"" I went on. "He is 
almost too full of energy. Sometimes I fear he will 
want to do too much.^ 

"You mean about Barker^s,^ said this remarkable 
young woman, who appeared to apprehend my thoughts 
almost before they had formulated themselves. 

"Partly.'* 

"Well! Barker's has got to get a move on. And 
Cousin John has got to help. So have I — s6 have all 
of us.'' 
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I did not see myself rowing in that galley, but I 
made no audible comment. She proceeded. 

*^ It must be made to pay. To Sandringham Terrace 
that means a great deal It must be brought up to 
date. I persuaded the aunts to consent to this west-end 
idea.'' 

*^That was you, was it?^ Jack had told me the 
matter was arranged. 

She laughed. *^And you have been— on the other 
side.'* 

I admitted that I had done my best to induce Jack 
to keep out of it. ^ And to keep you out, too,*" I 
added. 

"Why?'' 

" I don't like the idea of ladies being worried with 
business matters. And Maggie — Mrs Fairfax — why 
should her early married life be spoiled by ansdety? 
Barker's will mean trouble.'* 

She looked at me curiously. 

"You want to wrap us up in cotton-wool," she said, 
smiling. " I still tUnk you don't know much about 
women." 

I bowed. 

^Let us admit," I said, "that you have taught me 
something about them this afternoon." 

I renewed my acquaintance with Aunt Jane that 
evening at dinner. 
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CHAPTER IX 

IMTBODUCINO THE ADIORABLE 6BKSN 

Should you happen, on a Sunday afternoon, to be 
walking eastward in the direction of the Albert Hall, 
intent upon spending an hour or so in that state of 
comatose reflection induced by a heavy luncheon, a 
drowsy atmosphere, and a selection of dassical music, 
it is possible that you may fail to notice on your right 
hand, just as you see the dome of the said hall gleaming 
in the distance, a dingy street leading southwards into 
a veritable network or labyrinth of roads and terraces. 
But this is Brandenbuigh Road, and it leads into an 
even smaller terrace of the tiniest houses, almost like 
dolls^ houses, which b known as Brandenbuigh Grove. 
Soon, I suppose, mammoth flats will invade and swallow 
up their humbler brethren. But at present this tract 
of coimtry b spared : the builders have passed it over 
for a time ; and there is still room therein for a colony 
of economists. For the houses are cheap, the situation 
convenient. It was in 33 Brandenburgh Grove that 
the Fairfaxes installed themselves on their return to 
London after a brief fortnight^s holiday. 
I should judge their house to be the cheapest in the 
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TOW. In fact, it was little more than half a house, 
though it made a gallant effort to present its most 
imposing half to the public view. Being at the end oi 
its street, it had been cut off at an angle to make room 
for a passage leading to the mews behind, with the 
result that its front was about a third wider than its 
back. The entrance door, of an inviting, hospitable 
size, led into a ridiculously cramped hall, so narrow 
that I wondered how the piano and sideboard had ever 
managed to reach their appointed positions. The 
drawing-room, also, was of such modest dimensions 
that when four or five persons assembled therein it 
had the air of being distressingly overcrowded. At 
the dub. Jack spoke with pride of his library. It 
held a gas stove, an enormous writing table, a second- 
hand edition of the Encydopsedia, and could just 
accommodate himself and one companion. 

With what enthusiasm and laughter Jack showed me 
over this doll^s house ! It is a great step in a man's 
life when he takes possession of his own home. And if 
he has to plot, and contrive, and exerdse the most rigid 
economy before attaining the object of his ambition, 
is not this far more soul-satisfying than buying and 
furnishing a lordly mansion regardless of expense ? In 
this tiny bandbox of a place half the more important- 
looking artides of fumitiure turned out on inspection 
to be Maggie's handiwork — the product of chintz, 
packing-cases, and woman's wit. 

*^ Isn't she a champion?" Jack repeated from time 
to time, exposing another triumph of deception. ^* Isn't 
she a star-spangled marvd ? " 

<< She's aU that," I agreed, enjoying Maggie's blushes. 
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« We bought,^ explained the proud husband, ^^ what 
Maggie could not make.^ 

Indeed, he was so extravagantly pleased with his house 
and his star-spangled marvel that he would hardly 
permit me to praise either. 

** It's a sjrmphony, eh ? " 

^^ A rhapsody,'' I suggested. 

However, one note in the symphony seemed slightly 
out of tune. The elderly woman who served this 
dieerf ul couple had the sourest face I have ever seen. 

" No followers," explained Jack. " When you come 
to marry, my boy'" (he spoke already as if he were 
twenty years my senior), ^^ I recommend you to look out 
for just such another acidulated drop. Nobody will 
lure her from us. And she adores Maggie. She's a 
Duncote woman, you see. And as to appearances — Fve 
got someone else to look at." 

He was right. Maggie made a bonny bride, as 
Jemingham said. She beamed alike upon the just and 
the unjust — upon friends who came to help or to 
hinder. Most of us took a hand in such trifles as the 
polishing of floors and the hanging of pictures. 
Jemingham, as might be expected, proved to have an 
eye for the disposition of curtains. Collier told us how 
things ought to be done. Mitchell, who has served 
before the mast, displayed the most amazing ingenuity 
in all directions. The little suppers to which we sat 
down after these labours were the most uproarious feasts 
imaginable. Maggie had learned to make an omelette 
to perfection : Jack was not a bad hand at a grilled 
bone; and, though I say it, I can mix a salad with 
most 
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I am ashamed to say that we smoked pipes in the 
drawing-room, and Maggie incited us to commit the 
crime, alleging that it kept the moths out of the carpet. 
The traditions of Scriveners^ Inn died an easy death. 

Jack declared stoutly that the Simple life was great 
fun. <^What is the charm of spending money ?^ he 
used to ask. ** Here we are, about ten times as happy 
as any other pair in the United Kingdom, and we are 
going to live at the rate of three hundred a year, at 
the outside. Then, if we feel inclined for a trip abroad, 
or anything really exciting of that sort, we shall be 
able to afford it, and do it welL Fve no use for half- 
and-half measures. If Fm going on the Continent, I 
mean to travel like a prince. But here at home, what^s 
the fun of wasting money in riotous living ? I believe 
I have acquired a positive taste for economy. And 
Maggie^s one fault, if you can caU it a fault, is a passion 
for saving halfpence. She^d walk a mile in the rain 
rather than take a cab.*^ 

Jemingham would applaud these noble sentiments 
enthusiastically. Between us, we lashed the vices of 
the rich with great energy and self-satisfaction. How 
few could be said to know the secret of happiness! 
How many fumbled vainly at the locked door with a 
key of gold ! Well ! We may have been under the 
spell of some illusion, but it was undoubtedly all very 
pleasant at the time. Merely to see those two 
together, as Jemingham said (and you may be sure he 
lost few opportunities of giving me his opinion on the 
subject) was to think better of mankind. For myself, 
I fancy those early days will live longest in my memory. 
Later, the little house in Brandenburgh Grove became 

X 
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almost too popular. Charley Goodii scattered in the 
tiny drawing-room rare petals from his store of 
flowery langoage. Woodgate smiled sweetly and said 
that it was the only paradise he knew where fools 
seemed to be conspicuously absent. He had seldom 
manufactured a compliment with less admixture of add. 

^ You are starting a salon,^ I accused Maggie. 

^ It helps Jack to be popular.^ 

<^ He could not be unpopular if he tried — ^nor could 
you. But Fm going to cut your Sundays. Fm jealous 
of this crowd." 

^You know you are always welcome. I am alone 
from nine to five. I wish Jack could work at home. 
He might be doing something big, instead of this 
horrid jomnalism." 

"Notyet.'* 

The answer did not please her. I foresaw that I 
should have to speak to the boy seriously. With that 
end in view I invited them to dine with me at the Inn, 
and Mrs Cornwall was instructed to prepare a fuU- 
dress dinner. The port wine I ofiered to my guests had 
come from my grandfather^s ceUar, which may possibly 
account for Jack^s remarkably rosy view of the future. 
When the cofiee was brought in, we resolved ourselves 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. 

''There's that five thousand,"" Jack began. ''It 
ought to be coming in soon." 

"Invested in a sound security," I said, with slight 
emphasis, " it ought to bring in one hundred and eighty 
a year." 

He looked at me with humorous pity. 

" My poor old Henry, are you aware that Steel Freh. 
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are at ninety-six ? Seven per cent, preference shares, of 
the biggest combine in Christendom.^ 

^< I am glad to say I donU even know what Steel Prefk 
are.'' 

He proceeded to explain at considerable length. 
Jack has the faculty of picking up a new terminology 
with surprising quickness. A week before he probably 
knew as much about Stock Exchange transactions as I 
did — ^which is n^Ugibla Now I firmly believe he could 
pass a stiff examination on the technical terms employed 
in Throgmorton Street. 

*^ If ever there was a certainty of a rapid rise, there 
it is,^ he concluded. ^< I wish I could persuade you to 
put every farthing you have into it.^ 

I looked from him to Maggie. 

'*You must wean him from thoughts of this kind. 
A literary man has no business to meddle with any 
form of gambling. Let him put his money into a 
sound, safe, three per cent, security — Fll allow four if 
he insists on it — and worry no more about it. We 
have to keep our minds firee from anxiety. I know 
what it means.^ 

Perhaps I thought I did know. But honesty 
compels me to state that I have never yet been in 
serious financial straits. Imagination told me, however, 
that such a condition of things would make good work 
very difficult for me. 

Maggie made no answer to my appeal. But I 
thought she looked at him a Utile wistfully. Jack 
accepted the challenge. 

<* Why ! you said the other day that it was a sure 
mark of the artist to stray after seoondaiy ideals.^ 
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** I said it was the chief cause of his failure in life— 
firom the commercial point of view. Besides, I am not 
a politician. I refuse to be bound by what I may have 
said on a previous occasion.'" 

He threw his head back, and squared his shoulders — 
his habit when he means to be obstinate. *^ We are 
going to show you that the artist can sometimes be 
a success in commerce. As for me, the more I do, 
the more I want to do. And the more I can do, by 
Jove ! ^ Certainly at the moment he looked energetic 
enough for a polar explorer. 

I sighed. '* Well ! as to the investment, wait a bit, 
anyhow. Take someone's advice. Don^t be rash.^ 

** Advice ? Fve taken the best procurable.^ 

** Think it over a bit longer.^ 

**My dear old man,^ he expostulated laughingly, 
<*it^s done. I bought two hundred shares long ago. 
TheyVe gone up a point and a half already. ThaVs 
sixty pounds to the good.^ 

I confess I was aghast. From my earliest youth I 
had been solemnly warned against any form of gambling, 
and I suppose the persistency of my mentors had pro- 
duced its e£fect. To my uninstructed mind this step of 
JacVs was gambling in its rankest form — the very apex 
and summit of madness. To buy shares before you had 
the money to pay for them — this stood, in the eyes of 
my late grandfather, for a combination of sin and folly, 
an absolute invitation to disaster. 

But then, on the other hand. Jack must have been 
bom lucky. If I had done this thing, to a certainty 
the shares would have dropped until I could not meet 
the differences, and I should have been forced out with 
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a heavy loss and a sore heart. With him, as you observe, 
they went up. And it had been the same with every- 
thing. I had played the part of Cassandra until I was 
tired, and none of my prophecies had oome true. 

^'I efface myself,^ said I, as cheerfully as I could. 
<^ Maggie has married the darling of the gods. I with- 
draw everything I have ever said. But for Heaven^s 
sake, freeze on to the old Gazette.'" 

Maggie caught my eye, smiling gravely. *<Jack 
must paddle lus own canoe."* 

" Certainly — ^but he must not start in the rapids."" 

Jack laughed. ^^Fm not throwing up the Gazette 
just now. Although my views are not theirs. I am 
growing, and they are standing stilL But now, be 
calm ! I have accepted a directorship in Barkcr^s.^ 

Words failed me. I bowed my head silently. 

'^I told you,^ he continued triumphantly, *^that I 
should live to make Barker^s hum. Green and I have 
joined forces. We fixed it up this afternoon. It only 
wants careful management and a little enterprise."* 

** Fm glad that^s alL I thought it might want some 
more capital. My mistake, no doubt.^ 

*^Don*t be sardonic. Green says he can manage 
perfectly well without. You know our Regent Street 
shop is open now ? ^ 

I was not aware of it, and said so. 

" Yes ! we are moving in by degrees. We give up 
the old place at the end of the year. Green wanted to 
get west in time for the Christmas trade. It was a 
good deal, that. Of course, the lease is not so long, 
and we pay a higher rent. But it gives us a certain 
amount of working capitij — ^which we shall want with 
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all these new schemes. Green intends to work up the 
shop business.^ 

^ I mistrust your man Green.* 

<< YouVe never met him. He speaks very handsomely 
of you. We want to publish your next book. You 
must oome and talk to Green.^ 

<<What do you think of this?"* I asked Maggie. 

She looked steadfastly at me. *^ It is Jack^s duty,^ 
she answered, with ridiculous simplicity. ^^We must 
try to save the business. The aunts have nothing else 
to live on.'' 

I got up hastily, and broke a lump of coal with an 
unnecessary display of force. The foolish pair smiled 
serenely. What was the good of my trying to keep 
them in smooth water? 

** Miss Hargreaves will be pleased," I said at last. 

" Joe? She may come in too. Writes to me every 
week wanting to help.** 

** Are you going to let her put money into it ?'' 

*^ My dear Henry, no money is wanted — ^yet." 

*^It will be.** I spoke with melancholy conviction. 
^'But let's talk of something else for the rest of the 
evening. You're asking for trouble — ^lots of it. And 
I thought you were just settled comfortably. I wash 
my hands of the whole afiair. And as to yovac man 
Green, I wish he had never been bom. I refuse to see 
him, absolutely." 

In spite of which valiant declaration, it is perhaps 
needless to add that I was induced to call upon the 
gentleman some three days later. 

I viewed the experiment of a change of address with 
grave misgivings. Whatever my political opinions, my 
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temper of mind is incurably conservative. The old 
habitation of the firm may have been dingy, but it 
possessed an air of stability: it looked eminently 
respectable: the building itself, with the words 
'^^Established 1843 "" above the door, inspired con- 
fidence in the most suspicious. Old-fashioned it may 
have been, but also safe — ^founded solidly on the 
indestructible prejudices of mankind. A severe 
simplicity ruled in the establishment: there was a 
dignity even about the unattractive show in the 
window. But, transplanted to the gayer neighbour- 
hood of R^ent Street, housed in a new building with a 
laige plate-glass window, specially constructed to show 
off its wares to the best advantage, it seemed to have 
lost more than it could easily regain. The whole note 
of the firm had altered. It was more of a bookshop, 
and less of a publishing house; and the theological 
element began already, so to speak, to take a back 
seat. A large array of general literature occupied the 
greater part of the window space — the part that pro- 
jected to catch the eye of the casual stroller — while the 
sermons and theological works were consigned to a 
narrow strip of window fadng sideways. The top part 
of the house, I noticed, was sub-let to a firm of ladies^ 
tailors. We walked through a large and well-lit shop 
(at present in some little confusion), and mounted a 
sh^rt flight of stairs at the back, to find the oflice. 
This, at any rate, did nor err on the side of excessive 
grandeur. We found Mr Green dictating letters to a 
shorthand lady clerk in a moderate-sized chamber, lit 
by a skylight overhead, and plainly furnished with a 
roll-top writing table, a telephone standing on a small 
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table, and three diairs. From another room dose at 
hand came the incessant clacking of a typewriter. 

Jack introduced me to his co-director. That gentle- 
man shook me by the hand with an e£Pusiyeness that was 
almost overpowering, relieved me of my coat, hat, and 
stick, planted me in the best of the three chairs, and 
expressed his great pleasure at making my acquaintance. 
Then he tilted his own chair back until the hind legs 
supported his weight, rather precariously, and talked. 

I examined the man carefully. 

Mr Green had a countenance that inspired confidence 
in his general capacity. That I was ready to admit at 
sight. In appearance, at any rate, he would satisfy 
your ideal of the business man. His dean-shaven face, 
with its aggressive tumed-up nose, was not handsome, 
but it looked the face of a fighter — ^keen, wideawake, 
and resolute. He dressed neatly, wearing a well-cut 
frock-coat, dark trousers, and a dark tie, rdieved by a 
white slip above the collar of the waistcoat. A single 
eyeglass depended from a black ribbon round his neck. 
The outstanding feature of the man (after his nose, 
which was pointed and reminded me strongly of a 
certain famous politidan's) lay in the absence of hair. 
Not only was he clean-shaved, but the crown of his 
head was smooth and polished as ivory, and the fringe 
of dark hair that remained at the back and sides was 
cropped dosdy as a convicfs. 

And he talked. There could be no two opinions as 
to the man's flow of language. I have now met Mr 
Green several times — ^it is more than a month since I 
first saw him — and the persuasiveness of his tongue 
strikes me with renewed wonder every time I see him. 
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The house of Barker has invariably been his topic. I 
do not know that I have ever heard him on any other 
subject: possibly, divorced from this, he may be a 
comparatively silent man. But you have only to 
display the slightest interest in the firm, and he will 
promptly lean back in his chair, balancing himself on 
the two hind 1^ (he seems to lose half his fluency in 
any other position), and embark upon his numberless 
schemes for its aggrandisement. He is, I think, the 
most sanguine man of his profession I have ever seen. 

** That^s what I like about him,^ said Jack, afterwards. 
^* Men of that stamp are bound to succeed. They simply 
refuse to acknowledge defeat.^ 

And at the time it sounded plausible. In Green'*s 
presence, and even for some while after leaving it, you 
were filled with a fine, careless optimism. He had a 
selection of phrases that cropped up pretty frequently. 
*^ Fair business risks,^ I remember, and ^^ push ourselves 
to the fixint," and " must keep pace with the times.** 
According to him, the success of the enterprise, under 
the new auspices, was assured. ** On the old lines,^ he 
admitted, ^*it was decajdng — slowly decaying. We 
are now just at the psychological moment"*-- another 
expression to which he was strangely attached. ^^This 
is the time for us to put the business on a wider footing 
altogether, break away from the old traditions, extend 
our operations into other fields. We must move with 
the times. Of course, we have an excellent connection 
in our own particular line, built up slowly through all 
these years. Mind you, I do not mean to lose that, or 
damage it in any way. It is most valuable as a 
beginning — a nucleus. I want to extend it. We must 
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enter a more general field. This Low Church game is 
good enough as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. Now that Mr Fairfax has thrown in his lot 
with us^ (he turned to me and spent some time 
explaining how glad he was to have the invaluaUe 
assistance of such a man, to say nothing of his connection 
with the family of the founder), '* we mean to laundi 
out. We are hoping you will help us too, Mr Boscoe. 
We want to bring into our net nothing but the very 
best stuff procurable.^ Which was complimentary, 
though perhaps applied rather heavily. 

Then he invit»l suggestions. Clearly there was not 
sufficient money to be made out of the religious 
publications alone. Barker^s must enter the lists with 
the rest, and bid for the big men. ''This is going to 
be a Big Thing,^ was another of his pet formulas. 
When I suggested that it might be difficult to obtain 
them, he waved my words aside with a pitjriQg smile. 

** It is solely and entirely a question of money,^ he 
said, impressively. ''Very possibly some of them are 
satisfied with their present publishers, and donH want 
to change. But their agents are men of business. 
Mark that!^ He emphasised the point by screwing 
his ey^lass into his eye, and turning sharjdy towards 
me. " And they have tm do what their agent tells them. 
I have only to put down a sum ten per cent higher 
than what they received for their last book (in extreme 
cases twenty per cent.), and they^U come in to the last 
man. All we want, any way.^ He dismissed the rest 
with a sweep of his arm. 

I modestly raised the question of finance. 

" But in order to put the money down,^ I suggested, 
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*^you will surely want a large supply of cash in hand. 
I take it these men will not come in on promises.^ 

He blinked several times with great rapidity — a habit 
that I have noticed growing upon him since — and pulled 
himself together for a fiill explanation of the art of 
conducting a publishing business. 

^*The actual amount of money required will be 
trifling,^ he began. << In a business of this kind, Mr 
Roscoe, we work in a cirde^ — he illustrated his 
meaning by tracing a graceful curve in the air. << Half 
the publishers in London would stop payment if you 
were to arrest their production of new books at any 
given moment. They all depend on the proceeds of a 
new book for liquidating the expenses of an old one. 
And in the same way with the authors. By steadily 
increasing our output we ought to have enough cash in 
hand to meet any demands from them.** 

He smiled at me so sweetly that I had not the heart 
to pursue the matter further, though to my limited 
understanding his explanation left something to be 
desired. 

Afterwards he waxed eloquent about the shop. Here 
was a source of profit that tiiey had never really tapped 
before. In the old place at Holbom it had barely paid 
its way. Confined to literature of a single and not 
generally interesting type, housed in a dingy and 
unattractive building, they could not have expected to 
do much more. But now — ^he asked me if I had 
noticed the window. Did I not think it looked well P 
** When we once get fairly going here,^ he said, ^' you 
will see us taking fifty or sixty pounds a day, in cash. 
I calculate that the shop itself wiD pay all expenses, 
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apart from the publishing. Come and see us at work 
in another month or so, when the Christmas trade is in 
full swing.*" 

<< Well ! what do you think of him ? " Jack asked 
eagerly, as soon as we got outside the shop door. 

And upon my life I did hot know what to say. The 
man had impressed me more favourably than I had 
expected, and yet had left me ciuriously dissatisfied. I 
thought him extraordinarily but honestly sanguine. 
And capable — certainly capable. But the trouble with 
Green, on this and on the other occasions when I have 
talked things over with him since, is that something 
always occurs to prevent him answering the question 
you wish to ask. You may approach him with the 
most definite intention of discovering the truth on a 
particular point, but somehow, when you come away, it 
is odds that you are no better informed than before. 
He has a way of enveloping you in a mist of words, of 
leading you into paths you never meant to travel, and 
finally of making you forget the very purpose that 
brought you into his presence. I felt convinced that 
Jack had been deceived. In spite of his disclaimer, I 
was certain that Green meant to get more from him 
than merely intellectual assistance. And I had meant 
to ask, point blank, what amount of further capital the 
business required* Having failed with Green, I put the 
question indirectly to Jack himself, a day or two later. 

*^ Surely Barker^s will want some backing if they are 
going in for publishing on that scale ? ^ I said. ^ 

"They may.'' 

" Hasn't Green mentioned the matter yet ? ^ 

"Green doesn't want money, as I said before. I 
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oiFered to put in some capital, but he refused to take 
it. Of course, we may want some, in time/ 

" YouVe promised it, if required ? '^ 

Jack confessed, not without reluctance, that he had 
guaranteed a certain amount. 

<^ If the show is going to be run at all,^ he protested, 
^* it^s no good starving it^ 

** How much ? ^ I pursued inexorably, sick at heart. 
It all seemed so ridiculous to me — a mere flying in the 
face of Providence. Here he was, happily married, 
with a sufficient income and congenial work, and he 
must needs go out of his way to seek ruin. 

" How much P'' I repeated. 

<<0h ! about two thousand,'^ he said lightly. 

The boy might have been an American millionaire 
by the way he talked. 
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BARKER^S MAGAZINE 

Joe smiled at me across the taUe as the waiter 
brought ooiFee. 

** I wonder if you were ever reaUy keen about any- 
thing,^ she remarked, in a meditative tone. 

<<The suggestion that I am, or have been, lukewarm 
is a libel,^ I replied. Indeed the accusation begins to 
annoy me. Some of my friends seem to regard me as 
a cold-blooded philosopher. *^I like enthusiasm,^ I 
explained mildly. *<That is one reason why I made 
friends with Jack.^ 

She smiled. *<Yes! he^s keen enough, keen as a 
safety razor.^' 

** I wish there was more safety about his keenness."* 

Miss Hargreaves had written to me intimating her 
intention of coming up to London on business. She 
had been kind enough to say that she would like a talk 
with me, if I were not too busy, and I had seized the 
opportunity of asking her to lunch with me at Princess. 
She had on a black velvet dress that became her very 
welL She employs a good dressmaker — or else she has 
the happy knack of looking distinguished in anything. 

«That^«ntence is my justification," she proceeded. 
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** You are always lEtgainst risks. Now, Cousin John is a 
gambler. So am I.**^ 

*<You accuse me of timidity. I am not so much 
timorous as criticaL Criticism is the prerogative of 
age.'' 

** I wonder why you are so fond of posing as an old 
man.^ 

<<Habit, Isuppose."" 

'* I intend to keep young, and live. I mean to do 
things."" 

I looked at her with frank admiration. In a world 
of limp and nerveless youth, bored with the mere labour 
of existence, the sight of Joe is refreshing. 

<< Criticism,^ I admitted, <<is a cold and carping 
quality. I envy the generous glow of youth. Un- 
happily, only the elect can preserve it into middle age."" 

I do not really feel old — in her society. But it shows 
how strong a hold this habit has acquired, that I could 
not refrain from harping on this string. In my heart, 
I envy the whole-souled pursuer of chimeras. I would 
fain preserve what share of enthusiasm I possess. Fools 
abandon the gift early, and count it a mark of wisdom : 
the wise behold it slipping irrevocably from their grasp 
with tears. 

She laughed. ^ Don"t carp more than you can help, 
because I have a confession to make."' 

<^ I feel highly honoured."" 

'^ You ought to be. Tve been working like a mole 
— in the dark. Not even Cousin John knows what Tve 
been doing. But if it hadn"t been for me ^"" 

^ The mole is a far-seeing animal,"" I interposed, as 
she seemed to invite comment 
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^*It generally gets what It wants. So do I. I 
arranged about that directorship.^ 

" What ? Jack^s ? '^ I looked at her in amazement. 

She nodded. <'I settled it with Mr Green,"" she 
explained modestly. ^* The consent of the aunts to this 
change came in handy."" 

^It strikes me that you are an eminently capable 
young lady."" 

I thought she coloured a little at the compliment. 
For a short time she said nothing. Then she looked 
up, almost shyly. 

*' Will you keep this a dead secret — ^from everybody ?"" 

"Certainly."" I felt flattered. 

" I don"t want you to go away with an exaggerated 
opinion of my talents. Mr Green insisted on — some- 
thing else.^ 

I saw it all in a flash. At that moment I firmly 
believed the amiable Green to be the biggest rogue 
unhung. 

"Do you know he made Jack guarantee two 
thousand P "" I asked bitterly. 

The thought of the man fleecing these two children 
in this barefaced manner made me angry. I pictured 
his smile of satisfaction as he inveigled them into his 
net, one after the other. But I had apparently 
nusjudged him. 

"Mr Green was perfectly frank,"" she said. "He 
explained the position to me fully. It was I who 
insisted on secrecy. I don"t want Cousin John to 
know."" 

I sat silent, wondering whether I had been unduly 
suspicious. 
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"I agreed to do the same,^ she went on, "They 
may want it, and they may not This move will cost 
money, and there are lots of other schemes. You 
know about the magazine ? ^ 

"I heard something.**^ Jack had tried to persuade 
me to do a monthly article for this latest project 

She leaned forward, smiling. " I want to see more 
enthusiasm. You can do a lot to help us, if you will. 
WeVe all in it, now. It^s no use trying to put the 
brake on any longer. Barker^s must be hoicked out of 
the mud. It can be done — if we pull together.'' 

"I won't get in the way more than I can help,^ I 
said Bs we rose to go. But I felt an unconquerable 
sadness stealing over me. This ill-omened firm began 
to assume in my eyes the appearance of some huge 
vampire, sucking the blood of my friends. I tried to 
believe in the possibility of a brilliant future, but 
failed. I lacked faith. 

I mused over our conversation for some time after I 
had seen her o£P firom Victoria Station. What a 
remarkable girl she was — how capable and self-reliant, 
and yet with her full share of feminine charm! I 
wished heartily, none the less, that she had not become 
obsessed with this idea of Barker's. Liking her as I 
did, I was still conscious of antagonism. In the matter 
of Jack's career she had entered the lists against me, 
and scored a victory, and I could not but feel a trifle 
sore at my defeat. Jack had not taken long to grow 
beyond my control: other influences were at work 
upon him besides hers. Stuart Mitchell was leading 
him into strange paths. A young enthusiast could 
not be long in Stuart's company without sloughing a 
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few inherited prejudices and acquiring in their place 
some new and attractive doctrine. I saw the change 
coming from afar. The two met ahnost daily, if not 
at the dub then at Brandenburgh Grove, and I over- 
heard and occasionally joined in much of their 
conversation. Stuart used to make no secret of the 
fact that he was proselytising, much to the annoyance 
of his friend Collier, whose short black beard used to 
bristle with rising anger whenever he saw the two sitting 
together in Stuart^s favourite comer by the fire-place. 

^' You let him alone,^ he would shout threateningly, 
half in earnest. *' I won^t have you corrupting one of 
our staff. Don^t you listen to him, Fairfax. I know 
by the look of him that he^s talking rank, undiluted 
socialism.^ 

And Stuart, who never requires much provocation, 
would forthwith be led away into the delights of argu- 
mentative battle. 

''If it were the smallest good talking to you. 
Collier — ^if you had as much sense of your duty to the 
State as a common hedgehog — ^it might be worth while 
trying to explain to your limited intelligence what I 
was just saying to Fairfax here.*** 

"Never mind the compliments. Try!^ Collier 
breaks in, chuckling at the thought of the coming fray. 
''As a matter of fact, I know what you were saying. 
The duty of the State to provide work for every able- 
bodied man, eh? What I want to know is, how are 
you going to deal with the men who won^t work — 
with the unemployable? Half these loafers wouIdn^t 
do a stroke if you offered them the chance. T1ie bom 
tired gang— that^s the trouble.** 
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** How would I deal with them ? The question is a 
measure of your general intelligence. How does the 
State deal at present with the sick and the insane? 
Politicians on both sides appear to agree that they are 
entitled to support.**^ 

'^Then a man who refuses to work is sick, is he? 
Or insane ? Which is it ? Of course if you take up a 

line of that sort "^ and Collier shrugs his shoulders 

and feigns interest in the evening paper. 

Then would Stuart arise in his wrath and pul- 
verise the foe with a torrent of wild and whirling 
eloquence. 

<<Well! what is there to sneer about? They are 
sick. Everybody knows they are sick — that the * bom 
tired,^ as you call them, are merely suffering from a 
subtle form of disease. Do you never read? Don^t 
you know that the point was settled long ago in an 
exhaustive article by one of the first men of science in 
the kingdom? But I suppose you never read the 
scientific reviews, Collier. You wrap yourself up in 
your wretched little rag of a Gazette and think that 
comprises the whole universe. It is men of your type 
{hat make me despair of the future of the human race. 
How is the world ever to go forward when mountainous 
masses of prejudice, like yourself, stand there in the 
middle of the road, refusing to learn anything or to 
forget anything ? You come in here and try to shout 
me down ^ 

** No, no ! ^ Collier protests mildly, laughing in his 
sleeve. **I am not such a fool as all that, my dear 
Mitchell.^ And the contest would conclude, as usual 
in these cases, with a roar of laughter from the 
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assembled cirde, the protagonists themselves joining in 
after a decent interval 

" It's very fine, no doubt,'' CoDier said to me after 
one of these tirades, ^* but oiu: young friend is being 
led away from the true path. Can't you do anjfthing, 
Roscoe? He has written one or two things in the 
Gazette lately that don't suit our book at alL Fve cut 
out several myself. He did a note on this very 
unemployment business this morning, and it got 
through, somehow. If our amiable proprietor happens 
to read it, therell be trouble." 

^ I don't see how it can be helped," I said. Indeed, 
it was dear enough to me that the boy was riding for 
a falL But I did seek out Stuart and expostulate with 
him — ^in a half-hearted manner, I dare say. For I was 
mudi more in sympathy with his ideas, violently as he 
expressed them sometimes, than with Collier's. 

*^ It's Mrs Fairfax I am worried about," I told him 
frankly. *'If he has to give up this post, what are 
they going to live upon?" 

<*Rot!" said Stuart, with expressive bluntness. 
** Why ! he's rolling in money. And, even if he were 
a pauper, Fm not going to tdl him lies. I tell you, I 
have hopes of young Fairfax. He's beginning to think 
for himself. And he has got brains to think with — 
which is more than I can say for most of the men who 
frequent this dub." 

I allowed the subject of his wealth to pass, merdy 
intimating that I doubted whether he could afford to 
throw four hundred a year into the gutter. 

<^Your doctrine may be absolutdy sound," I said, 
''bat why should you go out of your way to upset the 
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boy? Now he is comfortably off— just married to a 
charming girl — one of an unusual type. I know 
Maggie Fairfax better than you do. She''8 the sort 
whoU stick by what he says and does, and back him 
up through thick and thin. She is the incarnation of 
loyalty. She believes in him so thoroughly that she^s 
simply incapable of thinking he can go wrong. Why 
disturb the peace of this happy family ? ^' 

<^ Why disturb their peace ? ^ Stuart turned on me 
with his finest air of virtuous indignation, and when 
he likes he can be as virtuous as an archbishop. 
<< Rubbish! If I see a party sitting down to a good 
dinner with the house on fire over their heads, am I to 
keep silence for fear of spoiling their feed P Sometimes 
you surprise me, Roscoe, I confess. Here^s a young 
chap of some ability, who might be doing good work, 
engaged in bolstering up this top-heavy social system 
of yours by writing in an obsolete daily paper, and Fm 
to let him go on doing it, so that he may draw his 
screw weekly and be comfortable. Hang your comfort ! 
Ill tell you what^s the matter with you, and with half 
these men here. You^re all rotten with comfort If 
I could make you thoroughly uncomfortable, perhaps 
you might begin to think.^ 

Stuart^s eagerness to develop a violent frontal attack 
upon anyone who presumes to differ from him always 
amuses me. I allowed him to cool down before 
returning to the subject 

"You put that very nicely,** I agreed. "I fancy 
Fve heard you say something of the sort before. All 
I say is, don^t make him throw up this appointment. 
I presume you don*t want to make Mrs Fairfax 
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uncomfortable, with the rest of us. Go slow. Let 
him develop by degrees, and keep his place on the 
Gazette until he has found another berth.'*' 

I suppose the suggestion savoured of Mr Facing- 
both-ways, but Stuart need not have been so angry 
about it. He brought his fist down with a crash on 
the nearest table, startling one of our new members 
severely. 

*^You make me sick and tired,'' he clamoured. 
<*Your attitude is more despicable than Collier's. I 
have some respect for a man who honestly believes in 
his own folly. But you — ^you know better. That 
yoimg friend of yours is fit for something more useful 
than writing notes in an antediluvian newspaper. Fm 
going to take him round and show him things. I 
mean to make a man of him. And Mrs Fairfax, who^s 
a dear little woman, I admit, ought to be the first to 
thank me." 

He b^an to take him round accordingly, soon after- 
wards. He provided him with any number of admirable 
object-lessons on the misery of a great city. He took 
him to the docks and to Salvation Army shelters, and 
along the Embankment in the small hours of the 
morning. Furthermore, he lent him books and pam- 
phlets, and introduced him to certain members of the 
Society of Advanced Thought, and in fine did his level 
best to inoculate him with something of the divine 
spirit of discontent with the whole scheme of creation. 
The upshot of whidi was that Jack came into my rooms 
one evening towards the end of November and announced 
his intention of setting the world straight. 

'^ Fve done with the old Gaxette,'^ he began, as cheer- 
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fully as if he had jmt secured a competence instead of 
throwing one away. ^^ Handed 'm my resignation this 
morning. It^s great to be free.^ 

I suggested that he could now bring personal experi- 
ence to bear upon the subject of the imemployed. 

He laughed. "There won't be much unemployment 
here. Fm just beginning to work in earnest. Green 
has more than he can do. Fm going to the office 
regularly in future, eleven to five every day. We must 
get our Spring list ready — and the magazine. That's 
got to be a big thing.'' 

" A socialist organ, I suppose ? ^ 

" I mean to say what I think," he said modestly. 
" Fm hoping it may wake some people up a bit. You 
won't forget about that monthly article ? I thought it 
might be a sort of commentary on the events of the 
month, from a personal point of- view. You could do 
that to admiration." 

The speed with which Jack arrives at his conclu- 
sions is sometimes rather embarrassing. But, mindful 
of my promise to Joe, I refrained from damping his 
ardour. 

" Can't you get a better name ? " I protested meekly. 
" I am not a draw with the public, as you know. You 
want a popular idol like Gooch." 

He shook his head obstinately. " We are going for 
the best stuff. This craze for big names is overdone. 
What would be the use of our starting a magazine on 
precisely the same lines as all the others.' Besides, 
we're not paying mammoth prices." He expatiated 
at length on this topic, which no doubt he had dis- 
cussed previously with Green. He meant to cater for 
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the cultured and intelligent. ^^We are not running 
a rag-bag for the half-educated,^ he explained. It was 
to be Uterary — he laid emphasis on the word. 

" Illustrated .^ '^ I queried. 

<^ Certainly not. No smudgy process blocks in this 
show. Good paper, bold dear tjrpe, and the best 
matter." 

<^And you will use it as a pulpit? Barker'^s is to 
educate the nation into harmony with the Society of 
Advanced Thought.'' 

He smiled. ^^By degrees. We must not hurry 
things. Green is an ardent Radical, but he wants to 
feel his way. We mustn't begin by offending all our 
dients.** 

In my heart I thought the whole thing absurd — the 
maddest scheme I had listened to for years. Starting 
a magazine — was there ever a more certain road to 
ruin? But I had surrendered my position as con- 
ductor : I applied the brakes no longer. I said that I 
should like to do the articles, gratis. But he became 
so heated on this point that I had to let the question of 
payment pass. My ideas about Barker's, it seemed, 
were absolutdy wrong — without the slightest founda- 
tion. They were now in a very strong financial 
position. He had done the best stroke of work in his 
life when he decided to join the concern. Of course 
there had been heavy expenses over the move, getting 
in new stock, and so forth. But Green assured him 
that there would be enough in hand after the Christmas 
trading for them to embark comfortably upon thdr new 
publishing scheme, for which, by the way, they had 
already secured four really good novels. 
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**6ood novels, or big names ?"" I inquired at this 
point. 

He expounded to me his theories on the subject of 
publishing. Jack never took up any new scheme 
without immediately formulating a theory as to the 
best manner of handling it. I do not doubt that by 
this time he has worked out several socialistic Utopias, 
just as he has evolved the perfect magazine, and dis- 
covered the only road to success in the great game of 
puUishing. According to him, it is done by obtaining 
good stuff from a man who has not yet been acclaimed 
as one of the elect. Any fool, as he tersely put it, 
could buy big names at a big price, and get a certain 
percentage on his investment. And a few big names 
were necessary — to leaven the lump, and to give the 
traveller something to show when he went round. They 
assisted to work off the others : buyers could ^' make up 
sevens^ with some of the less-known men if they had 
one or two certain sellers in the list. It was amazing 
how technical he became. Jack had always enjoyed 
mastering something new. 

But that FAS the point — ^to get on your list the men 
who had not yet arrived (as the critics term it) but 
were obviously about to do so. These were the writers 
out of whose work fortunes were made. Only, you 
had, as Green put it, to catch iiiem *^ on the hop,"* or, 
better, "at the psychological moment.^ Unhappy 
publishers have been known to select their man, 
publish book after book from his active typewriter, 
and finally abandon him in disgust, only to see another 
reap where they had sown. For the critics may praise 
till they have used up every adjective in their 
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vocabulary, and yet fail to induce the buying public 
to come in ; and again, a novelist may nose about in 
the offing, the harbour of success waiting open-mouthed 
to receive him, and fail unaccountably to make the 
entrance. The moral of which was, according to Jcusk, 
that the one quality necessary above all others to a 
publisher was pluck, and after that judgment. 

Pluck he had, undoubtedly. As to judgment — he 
gave me certain names that he had already secured. 
In addition to these, he hoped to induce me to let 
Barker^s have my next book, which would be ready in 
a month or so. And he had drafted a novel of his 
own, using some material from an old attempt lying in 
his desk at home, which could be got ready to go in 
with the rest if he set to work on it at once. 

<< Do you know that they sold nearly one thousand 
copies of my last?^ I said. He should not go into 
this with his eyes shut if I could prevent it. 

"I don't know, and I donH; care," he retorted. 
"You have never been decently advertised. Green 
said so himself. Barker's will give you a hundred 
down on account of royalties, and make money over 
the deal. We mean to give oiir men something like a 
show. I doubt if your last man spent twenty pounds 
advertising John Bradley. We shall spend a hundred, 
at least.*" 

"Hen you will be quite mad," I said. 

You may be sure that the new venture soon became 
the chief topic of conversation at the club, where there 
is always a sprinkling of esurient writers on the look- 
out for some one, editor or publisher, to give them a 
stray job. To find the two profes&ions thus suddenly 
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conjoined, and in the easygoing personality of Jack 
Fairfax, was a rare stroke of luck for these gentry. I 
fancy more than one bad bargain was made by the 
house of Barker before their new director acquired the 
art of returning an evasive reply. Fortunately for the 
firm, he had too much work in hand jiist then to spend 
much time at the Pen and Ink. But I strolled down 
there one afternoon shortly after this conversation, and 
had the opportunity of listening to various opinions, 
delivered with varying degrees of violence, on the 
merits of the project. 

Collier was vociferating furiously as I entered the 
room. 

** It^s entirely owing to you, Mitdiell,^ he was saying. 
'^ If the poor devil comes to grief, and any one can see 
he^s bound to fail over this, it will be all your fault. I 
hope you recognise that^ 

*' Who are Barker^s anyway ? ^ Woodgate intervened 
with his quiet drawl, before Mitchell could answer. 
''Has anyone ever heard of them before? I didn^ 
know they existed.^ 

Somebody volunteered the statement that they were 
a theological house. 

''Published 'Collier on the Athanasian Creed,^^ 
suggested Mitchell, and was so pleased with the witti- 
cism that he forgot to reply to the charges levelled 
against him. 

"Mine would be a very much condensed version,^* 
admitted that amiaUe journalist. 

" Whosoever will be saved, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly,^ Woodgate pronounced pompously. 

" Here's Roscoe,^ said another of the company. " He 
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knows all about Fairfax. Brought him up from the 
country as a boy.*" 

*'The house of Barker,'' I explained, "has recently 
migrated from Holbom to the more fashionable quarter 
of Regent Street. It is, I believe, of some antiquity, 
having been founded by John Barker the First, in the 
year of the Great Plague." 

" Regent Street ? A publisher in Regent Street ? " 

** They are running a shop as well," I put in. " It 
is the opinion of the management that publishing and 
bookselling have been too long divorced." 

A babel of argument arose on this point. 

" What are the real tacts about this new magazine ? " 
Collier made his powerful voice audible at last. 

. " I take it you know as much as I do," I said. "It 
is to come out in March, and, as far as I can gather, 
most of us are going to write for it, at an unprecedented 
rate of pay. The Golden Age has arrived, somewhat 
unexpectedly." 

" Fm doing an article for the first number." Wood- 
gate proceeded, in accordance with his usual custom, 
to fiivour us with the outstanding features of his 
proposed essay. 

"So am I," interrupted Collier and Mitchell in 
unison. 

" And Fm doing another," I added quietly. 

" Then, boys," put in Charley Gooch, who was sitting 
in a distant comer, listening, ^^ I do not see how it can 
help being a gigantic success." 

"But have they the money?" asked a little man, 
who had been carefully noting the address of the firm 
in his pocket-book. 
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All agreed that this was the crux of the matter. 

'^ Apparently they have enough to go on with,^ I 
said. '^ The manager seems a capable man.^ 

"Well ! if they have money, it only means that they 
will take a little longer before they lose it,^ Collier 
summed up the situation. " To start a new magazine 
at this time of day — why ! you must be ready to sink 
thirty thousand at least. And on these lines — a literary 
magazine ! Good Heavens ! it's rank idiocy."*^ 

" I donH; see why.^ Mitchell naturally took up the 
other side. " I bdieve really good stuff might have a 
chance now. The market^s hopelessly overstocked, but 
not with that sort. What^s to be the price ? ^ 

« A shillmg,'' I said. 

"Then it^s absolutely and entirely hopeless,^^ 
announced Collier, with finality* 

"On the contrary, I think that gives it a fair 
chance,^ said Mitchell " It^s no use trying to compete 
with the sixpenny illustrated rubbish.^ 

And they continued to debate the point until Gooch 
arose majestically from his chair and spoke, like .£olus 
calming the winds. 

" Let me suggest, boys, that we should wait and see 
how it turns out, when it comes to be an established 
fact."* 

Upon which the conversation drifted slowly into 
other channels, and I went home to write up my journal 
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CHAPTER XI 

SOCIALISM AND SHOFKEEPING 

The two directors advertised the shop in Regent Street 
pretty extensively towards the end of the year. Between 
the beginning of December and Christmas you could 
hardly pick up an evening paper without reading some- 
thing about the new book-shop and the crowds of 
fashionable clients who attended it. Crowded it 
certainly was. I went in there one morning early in 
December — ^I had acquired the habit of looking in 
about lunch time, which gave me an excuse for a 
pleasant walk when the weather was decently fine — and 
found the place choked with women, and all the 
available resources of the firm employed to cope with 
the crisis. Green was very much in evidence, singling 
out clients worthy of his own individual attention, and 
seeing that his staff dealt faithfully with the rest. Even 
Jack had been pressed into the service, and stood half 
concealed behind a sort of glass box in the middle of 
the shop on the left-hand side, filing bills and passing 
out the change with the air of a man who had been at 
that work all his life. I noted also my old friend the 
Verger, looking rather out of place in the unwonted 
bustle. But even he had been galvanised into some 

IH 
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show of life : two pens only decorated his ears ; and I 
did not see him drop either of these while attending to 
a customer. 

Women take up a great deal of room, and it was by 
no means easy to force my way through the crush. But 
at last I managed to get bdiind the counter and by 
Jack^s side, where I stood for a while watching the 
money coming in with a sort of fascination. When a 
lull came he spoke. 

''This is all right,^ he said. "Fairly booming just 
now. Took 'over fifty pounds yesterday in solid cash, 
besides bookings. And the place has hardly started 
yet. Wait till we get to the week before Christmas, 
when the present-hunters begin.*" 

" I suppose you get no time for lunch these days,^ I 
said. "Too busy raking in the shekels.^ 

He pulled out his watch. 

" Oh ! it slacks off a bit about half-past one," he 
said cheerfully. " We'll make a dash for it soon. Old 
Green's getting hungry — I can see by the way he's 
talking. Look at him. Did you ever see such a 
champion ? He fairly revels in this. See him handle 
that old dowager. She's a countess, at least." 

I looked at Green. In the expressive phrase of our 
youth, he was all smiles and shirt-coUar. He knew the 
game, clearly, and revelled in his mastery of its details. 
Probably no man in London combined in one person so 
varied an assortment of qualities suitable to the pro- 
fession he adorned. He knew books, men, and things. 
That is to say, he knew the outsides, both of books 
and men. He could tell you in a moment the name of 
author or publisher, whetlier an edition was of any 
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value, whether the binding was by a good hand. And 
in the same way he was fond of expatiating upon the 
genealogy and connections of any scion of the aristocracy 
who came into the shop. He knew them all by name, and 
had for each of them a suitable word of greeting. His 
manner was admirable. He might have been the 
proprietor of a baronial hall, graciously displaying to a 
few friends the treasures of his ancestral home. 

We went off to lunch together as soon as the stream 
showed signs of diminishing. The restaurant across 
the way — ^the *' Woodstock ^ is its ridiculous name — is 
getting to know me quite well by now. The manager 
bows low to me as I enter, and generally comes round 
to exchange a few words after we are seated. We dive 
down into a curious underground chamber, where smok- 
ing is permitted at all hours, and march straight to our 
comer table, which Sally, the pretty black-eyed waitress, 
reserves for us with jc^ous care. I was not surprised 
to find that Jack had annexed that table — so invariably 
does he contrive to secure the best of everything for 
himself and his friends. 

We have merry times at the " Woodstock.*** Just at 
first I believe I used to turn up my nose at the people 
we met there ; and even now we are apt to give SaJly 
an unpleasant quarter of an hour if she permits an 
interloper to take the fourth chair at our table. As a 
matter of fact, some guest of our own is pretty sure to 
drop in by the time we are half-way through our meal. 
Stuart Mitchell comes in, and Jemingham, and other of 
our old friends. Maggie herself has been known to 
descend with us into the basement, though she prefers 
the more airy apartment upstairs. It is a sight to see 
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the stout) obsequious, polyglot manager conducting her 
in state to our table. Sally'^s face, on these occasions, 
is a curious blend of jealousy and admiration. 

*^ How does this agree with the Society of Advanced 
Thought ? ^ I said, as we sat down and began looking 
over tile bill of fare. *< I should have thought the two 
were incompatible.*" And indeed I never went into 
that shop myself, and watched the money coming in, 
without feeling that the commercial life had also its 
charms. There is something fascinating about shop- 
keeping. Did we not all play the game when we were 
children ? 

Jack laughed and rubbed his hands. 

*^ Oh ! there are two of me, at least,^ he said. '^ Here 
I am a rampant individualist. When I get home again 
I am a socialist to the finger-tips. The society is going 
strong, thank you very much. In fact, it meets in my 
house next Sunday afternoon. You^d better come and 
hear them talk. Lamb is going to hold forth, on the 
Disadvantages of Private Ownership. It^s his subject ; 
he writes books on it.*" 

**I hate a crowd,'' I said. "But Til go this time. 
I rather want to hear some of your lions roar.'' 

" Some of his Lambs bleat," corrected Green, who is 
not deficient in humour when the shop has been doing 
welL 

"Green is very nearly one of us," Jack explained. 
" If it were not for Barker's, I should have no anxiety 
about him. But he seems to have stuck on the 
road." 

" As long as we can take fifty or sixty pounds a day, 
in cash, Pm all for the rights of property," Green 

L 
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ohserved. ^<When the receipts begin to go down, 
well see.'' 

I went to the little house at Brandenburgh Grove on 
the Sunday, and found the room so full that I nearly 
turned and fled. Normally the Fairfaxes' drawing-room 
holds three persons with tolerable comfort ; but now, by 
dint of removing some superfluous articles of furniture 
and replacing them with chairs, seating accommodation 
of a sort was provided for nearly a dozen. Maggie was 
the only woman in the assembly: she smiled at me 
fix>m afar, looking, I thought, very mudi out of her 
element. I wondered at Jack caring to turn out the 
room, and upset the whole household for the sake of 
admitting the strange specimens of mankind collected 
there. But he did everything thoroughly. 

Lamb was expounding his views in an address when 
I entered. A quiet, unobtrusive, soberly-dressed man, 
he made a favourable contrast with some of the others, 
both in manner and in appearance. I conceived an 
immediate and inordinate dislike, very unusual with 
me, to an extraordinary rufiian who followed him. 
His name was Stringer, and he annoyed me particularly 
by wearing a blue woollen shirt with a collar of the 
same material, and no tie. He had never shaved, 
apparently, from his earliest youth, and a straggling, 
curly, ineffectual beard wandered aimlessly over his 
cheeks and diin. To crown his crimes, he spoke in a 
high-pitched, rasping voice that must have inclined 
everyone with a sense of music in his soul to contradict 
each statement he made. I sat through his remarks, 
and through the discussion that followed, though most 
of the company attempted to speak at once, and the 
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room became insufferably hot, and a fat German, 
bearded and hopelessly miintelligible, assisted the 
general confusion by attempting to give his views on 
a subject that nobody caught. But I reflected that, 
after all, they could not stay for ever. And Maggie 
looked as if she wanted to speak to me. I had seen 
nothing of her for more than a week* 

"What do you think of this new departure?^ I 
asked her, when at last the room was cleared and 
restored to something like its ordinary appearance. 
Jack had walked home with his friend Lamb, for the 
sake of fresh air, which he must have wanted badly. 

S^e drew a long breath of relief as she sank into an 
arm-chair in front of the fire. I thought she looked 
rather white and tired. 

" Oh ! I am glad theyVe gone,^ she said " I do hate 
that man so, with a beard.^ 

I laughed. "Good! So do L Isn't he a beast ? *" 

She looked at me gratefully. 

" Isn't it nice — when you hate the same person ? ^ 

I have often wondered whether sympathy in love or 
in hatred is the stronger bond. The latter, in spite of 
its being the more usual, has one considerable advantage. 
A common liking may breed jealousy: a common 
dislike is free from this danger. 

" I do hope it went off all right,'' she went on. " I 
am such a fool at these things.'' 

" My dear Maggie, what nonsense ! " 

" Oh ! but I am. I do so want to be useful to him, 
and I don't believe Fm any use at all. I was only in 
the way there. How did Cummins manage with the 
tea in Uie back room ?" 
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I prevaricated, for I had seen neither the tea nor 
that exemplary domestic. 

''Your arrangements are always admirable,^ I said 
politely. 

^ The dear, good Cummins hates these entertainments 
worse than I do. If it weren^t for Jack, I believe she^d 
refuse to come out of her den. He^s wonderful with 
her. She would do anything for him."" 

'' He has a way with him,^ I agreed, thinking in my 
heart that Mrs Cummins was not the only woman in 
that cat^ory. 

''What is socialism ?^ she asked suddenly. It is a 
sign of mental worry with Maggie when she dianges 
her subject so abruptly. "Do you know, I never 
understood in the least what that hateful man in the 
blue shirt was saying. I must be an awfiil fooL^ 

I thought it was very doubtful if our common enemy 
understood himself. "He had to say something,^ I 
explained, "to justify his appearance.^ 

"Well! now you can tell me.^ She settled herself 
comfortably in her diair. "I can always understand 
you. I want to help, and how can I help if I know 
nothing whatever about it ? ^ 

I protested* "Surely Jack talks these things over 
with you?'* 

She coloured a little. " He has so much to do now. 
And I don't think he likes explaining things — much. 
I am stupid, I think. You see, at home we never 
heard about them. We had a vague idea that a 
socialist was a criminal, who ought to be in jail, but 
was mercifully allowed to escape by the government.^ 

We both laughed. "Well! that's something, any- 
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way,^ I said. ^'Now that youVe seen them face to 
face, you know that they are hannless mortals enoiigh. 
Unless they wear blue woollen shirts.*" 

*^But what do they really want?^ she persisted. 
^^ I couldn^t quite make out even what Mr Lamb was 
saying) though he was better than the other man.*" 

I attempted an explanation, rather reluctantly. I 
gave her, in brief, LamVs panacea for the diseases 
of the body politic The municipal or national 
authorities, as the case might be, were to take over 
from private enterprise all control of land, mining 
rights, rail and tramways, food and drink trades, 
supply of light and water, and so forth. I explained 
to her how far these things were being done already, 
and how the reformers proposed to continue. I 
expatiated on the necessity of raising the standard of 
national health and intelligence. 

*^The socialists^ great daim to our consideration,^ 
I said, *'is that they perceive the importance of 
improving the race. They see that in order to do 
anything we must have the children well looked after. 
The coming generation — that is what we fix our eyes 
upon. And to procure that — a race of well-fed, 
healthy, well-educated children in the future — we have 
to train the children of to-day to fulfil their duties as 
parents of the coming race. Our immediate object 
must be to eliminate dirt, disease, ignorance as far as 
possible."" I painted in a few words the potentialities 
of a nation that should follow out these lines faithfully. 

Maggie sat up, keenly interested. '^Does it really 
mean all that?"" she asked. Her eyes shone with 
enthusiasm. **Why! how can anyone say a word 
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against it ? llien I am a socialist, of course. Why is 
not everyone a socialist ? ^ 

I smiled. *<Some day perhaps they will be. But 
you must bear in mind that this is the residuum, so to 
speak — ^the good part of the movement. Every new 
movement has in it something good that is worth 
taking away with you. Two things hamper the 
progress of the world — ^the stupidity and prejudice of 
those outside the movement and the haste and lack of 
consideration of those inside. Our friend with the 
blue shirt, for example. He had a scheme, cut and 
dried, for his future state of society, and wanted to 
force it down the throats of the world. Men of his 
stamp forget they are dealing with human beings. 
These things have to grow, gradually.^ 

She drew a deep breath, as though relieved of some 
anxiety. " Thank you ! ^ she said simply. " Of course 
I knew it must be right, or Jack would never have 
taken it up.^ Her faith in that fortunate young man 
is prodigious^a standing reproach to an unbelieving 
generation. ^^ But I never knew it was so right.^ 

And then Jack came in, and we had supper, and 
Maggie took a share in the discussion that surprised 
him, I fancy, not a little. But when she had gone to 
bed, and we were left alone, I ventured to suggest that 
she was not looking very well. 

<< Nonsense!^ he said cheerily, ^'She^s as fit as 
possible. But I do think she wants to see someone of 
her own sex occasionally. We don^t seem to know any 
women, bar Mrs Sdioles and a few old ladies who 
might have sailed in the ark. I wrote the other day 
asking Joe to come and stay with us.^ 
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'Joe?^ I repeated the name mechanically. The 
thought of her robust presence in that tiny house 
oppressed me by anticipation. I pictured her upsetting 
tables in the drawing-room with a sweep of her skirts. 

" Won't she be rather— overpowering P** I suggested. 
^' A girl of that size would be as bad as a Newfound- 
land dog.^ 

I discovered afterwards that Jack must have 
repeated this unfortunate phrase to the lady herself, 
for she lost no opportunity of hinting at it whenever 
she saw me during the fortnight she spent at 
Brandenburgh Grove. She also proved the truth of 
my words with every movement she made. She 
dwarfed the place. She made Maggie herself look 
small and insignificant, which was a most unfair return 
for her hospitality. Her health and exuberant vitality, 
so admirable in their proper surroundings, seemed there 
out of place and a little ridiculous. They offended 
subtly my sense of proportion : they threw the house 
and its inhabitants out of perspective. 

^I believe she^s growing every day,^ I said to 
Maggie, who was quite annoyed at my flippancy. I do 
not know whether she really liked Miss Hargreaves, at 
first. But Jack did, clearly, and therefore she loyally 
pretended an immense admiration. For my part, I 
find Joe's environment affects me strangely. When 
she is outside the house I like her : when she is cooped 
up inside it something jars upon me. My sense of the 
fitness of things is outraged. 

But in the open, I admit freely, she looked 
charming. It was early in January when she came, 
and she wore a fur thing round her neck in the cold 
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weather. I think women built on her generous scale 
always look their best in furs. Joe and I took several 
walks together in Kensington Gardens and elsewhere ; 
and I piloted her to Barker'^s more than once. Every 
day of her visit she spent an hour or so in the shop, 
amazing Green and his assistants by the vigour and 
frankness of her comments. The place was by no 
means overcrowded now: the rush of the Christmas 
trade was past, and only a few scattered customers 
looked in «t long intervals. The gallant Green, 
bearing in mind her influence with the aunts, to say 
nothing of her own share in the business, paid her 
considerable attention, and answered her numerous 
questions with exemplary patience. 

<* What gets over me,'' she remarked calmly, taking 
off her gloves at our table in the "Woodstock,^ "is 
that you should go on selling books when you say 
there is no money in it.'' For Green had been 
lamenting the small profits in that business. "Why 
not keep things on which there is a profit — things 
that everybody wants ? Your shop was almost empty, 
Cousin John. Now I want some dividends, and so do 
the poor aunts." 

^'I think we are all agreed on that point," said 
Green, laughing. "What suggestions have you to 
make?" 

"There's a shop half-way down the street as full as 
it can stick," she explained. "I saw them swarming 
round the door like bees when I was coming up here. 
They have leather things in the window — ^bags, and 
watches and so forth.'* 

"Fancy goods. You mean Weston and Smart," 
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said Green. *^ Yes ! there^s money in those things all 
right. The question is — would it suit Barker^s ? ^ 

^'We are a serious house,^ I remarked. ^^Our 
clients must not be offended.^ 

«You should have seen us a fortnight ago,^ said 
Jack. <^ There was not much to complain of then. 
All the same it might work. It^s not a bad idea. 
What do you think, Green ?^ 

The great man considered the proposition gravely. 

*< There is money in the fancy goods trade,^ he 
pronounced, after deliberation. ''Many of the best 
houses in our line dabUe in it, more or less. For us I 
doubt if the times are ripe for so daring an experiment. 
The psychological moment has not arrived, yet.*" 

" Let us hope it never will," I interposed. " Book- 
selling is respectable, at any rate. I don^t want to see 
Barker^s in the cheap jewellery line.^ 

''Mr Roscoe is too respectable, by a long chalk," 
said Joe. " I am fed up with respectability. Fm out 
for money. Fd like to see you selling tinned meats if 
there was anything in it for me." 

I have come to the conclusion that I rarely like 
Miss Haigreaves unless we are absolutely alone. Or it 
may be she jars upon me particularly when she and 
Jadk are together. He monopolises her attention too 
much, and his presence seems to incite her to say 
unpleasant things about me. Of course, I recognise 
that it is all done in a chaiSng spirit. We are very 
good friends now, in a way. But when those two are 
together, the rest of the party are apt to be left out 
in the cold. At Brandenburgh Grove they used to 
discuss all sorts of subjects, with the greatest freedom 
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of speech on both sides. When they once got going, 
it was difficult for anyone else to edge in a word. 
Sometimes they appealed to me, but Maggie seldom 
uttered a sentence. She had not the gift of quick 
repartee in company. 

And Joe had opinions of her own, and treated Jack's 
new-found socialistic doctrines with open contempt, in 
a manner that must have been distressing to his 
whole-souled worshipper sitting opposite. She refused 
absolutely to bow down before the dictum of our friend 
Stuart Mitchell, as to the inalienable right of the 
unfit to State support. In her eyes this was mere 
sentimentalism — a mistaken kindness — ^humanitarian- 
ism run mad. If a man failed in the race, let him go 
down and make way for his betters. She believed in 
the survival of the fittest. 

^' This world was made for healthy people,^ she said. 
** This socialism of yours is the gospel of the unhealthy. 
All the cripples preach it, naturally. It was invented to 
bolster them up. You and I have no use for it, 
Cousin John: we can make our way in the world 
without it. Now Mr Roscoe probably believea in it 
thoroughly. Fve often thought he might be getting 
left behind in the race.^ 

^^Then I suppose you advocate a lethal chamber for 
the insane and incapable,^ suggested Jack. 

She fenced with this question, naturally. But she 
was very adroit. I never heard Joe argue without 
wishing she could come down to the Pen and Ink and 
engage in a serious contest with Collier and the rest — 
say on the subject of " Votes for Women." 

<^If it were necessary," she said, shrugging her 
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shoulders. ^^ But you have only to leave them alone. 
Theyll die out fast enough. What I am up against is 
this encouragement of disease. You talk of crime being 
a disease. I saythat disease is a crime.^ 

I reminded Jack of the unfortunate gentleman in 
"Erewhon,'' who was prosecuted for tuberculosis. 

"Well! and why not?'' she went on. "Almost 
eveiy sort of illness is preventable, except the gradual 
decay of old age. I am reasonable. I don't ask you 
to punish anyUiing that can't be prevented. As to 
the insane — if there's no chance of their getting cured, 
they ought to be looked after by their own families 
unless they are dangerous. Keep your criminal lunatic 
asylums, if you like, but let the others go. 'Ihe 
amount of money the nation wastes in maintaining 
imbeciles at the public expense gets over me." 

It grieves me that I can only give the gist of what 
the young lady said. Her quaint turns of speech were 
innumerable, but my memory refuses to retain more 
than one or two of her gems. 

" llie trouble is," said Jack, " that we can't differen- 
tiate yet between preventable and non - preventable 
diseases. Medical science is advancing, but it has not 
got to that length yet." 

"There are a number of obscure nervous ailments,'* 
I hazarded. " Probably Joe does not know what nerves 
mean. But we have not all got her exuberant 
vitality." 

" You and your nerves ! " She made an expressive 
grimace at me across the table. "He's playing the 
Newfoimdland dog racket again," she explained in an 
aside "All you writing men are full of nerves — as 
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jumpy as cats. You fancy yourselyes unwell, and half 
the time you are no more ill than I am. It just 
means that you don't exercise self-controL If you'd 
throw your shoulders back and hold your heads up 
when you felt it coming on, you'd feel a lot better, 
every time." 

<< I wish I could get rid of it like that." Maggie 
spoke for the first time, with a faint smile. 

Jack gave an impatient twitch to his head. 

*^ If you'd only give up worrying about your health, 
you^d be as right as rain," he said. I have noticed in 
him lately a touch of irritability when the subject of 
Maggie's health is mentioned Since Miss Hargreaves 
came to the house, Maggie has certainly looked paler 
than she did a month ago. But then anyone might 
be excused for looking pale in Joe's company — ^by 
comparison. 

I could see Maggie was hurt, but she made no reply. 

The first dangerous period in the lives of most 
married couples — for all that I am a bachelor I am 
tolerably quick at noticing these things— comes earlier 
than the majority imagine. Let a married pair start 
their career with as much mutual affection as you 
please, within three or four months of their wedding day 
one of them will begin to chafe imder the yoke. For 
it is a bond, the breaking of which is as yet unthink- 
able, and it is but in the nature of things that when 
it begins to gall the wearer he should pause to analyse 
and reflect upon the new sensation. I fancy the thought 
of the futiue oppresses him (for it is the male whose 
skin is commonly the more tender in this respect) rather 
than the present. The actual pain is inconsiderable, 
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but will it not grow harder to endure as time goes 
on ? Fortunately it will not : each succeeding step, if 
taken carefully and with discretion, makes the dis- 
comfort easier. Few but the foolish develop so early 
anything worse than an insignificant blister, vanishing 
at the first touch of experience. But the fools are 
many, and lives enough have been ruined because they 
believe so firmly in their own omniscience. A man 
does not know everything about a woman after living 
with her for less ihan half a year. 

I came in early the next evening, for I was to dine 
with them before going on to a theatre. When Jack 
came down to the drawing-room he did not look in a 
good humour. 

<^ IVb too absurd,^ he began at once. *^ Maggie says 
she doesn^t want to come.^ 

"What's wrong?'' 

He made a gesture indicating his disbelief in the 
validity of her excuse. "Oh! she's feeling seedy. 
Nothing whatever the matter so far as I can see. Just 
nerves. I don't know what we are coming to in this 
house. Joe never had nerves in her life, Til swear. I 
wish Maggie was more like her." 

" It's early to say that," I said drily. 

And at that moment the two ladies came in to- 
gether. 

Dinner that evening was not a very cheerful afiair. 
A sense of strained relations hung over the party, and 
I think we were all glad that we had no time to 
waste. 

" We ought to be off," I said at last, looking at my 
watch. 
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Jack turned to Maggie. ^^Have jou definitely 
decided not to come ?^ he said coldly. 

She flushed, and there was a perceptible tremor in 
her voice. ^^ I think I shall come,^ she said. ^< K Mr 
Rosooe will not mind waiting for me a few minutes.^ 

^^Good!"" he said. ^<I thought you'd think better 
of it after dinner.'" 

She went upstairs to get her cloak, while the other 
two started off in their cab. I gave them their tickets 
so that they would not have to wait for us, for I know 
how long the best of women can take over getting ready. 
Then I lit a cigarette and thought over many things. 
Chiefly I wondered if I could have spoken to her like 
that, had we been man and wife. It seemed impossible, 
but human nature is full of seeming impossibilities. 
At heart I know Jack to be sound enough, a thoroughly 
good fellow, the kindliest soul alive. Passages of this 
sort have to occur, even with the most devoted couples, 
but the pathos of them is none the less poignant 
because they are almost inevitable. I hoped she had 
not overheard what he said just before she came into 
the diawing-room. 

Maggie descended the stairs after about twenty 
minutes. I whistled up another cab, and we drove off 
towards the lights of Enightsbridge. 

^< Are you really better?'' I asked. <<Do you think 
you ought to have come ? " 

She sat upright and squared her shoulders, in a half- 
conscious imitation of Joe's manner. 

*< I am trying to throw it off." She forced a faint 
smile. ^ I suppose it is — ^possible." 
' She gave an involuntary shiver as she spoke. 
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*<Mis8 Hargreaves is not necessarily right,^ I said. 
<* You must not take* everything she says for gospel.*" 

She lapsed into silence again for several minutes. 
Entering Enightsbridge, we pulled up rather sharply 
to avoid a collision with a heavy dray. She laid her 
hand on my arm suddenly. 

• " Will you think me very silly ?" Her breath came 
and went quickly. ^* Something must have upset me 
to-night. I am terribly nervous." 

I opened the window and called to the driver to turn 
back. He swung round the comer into the Brompton 
Road. 

Maggie made a gallant effort to smile her thanks. 
*< You are kind,^ she said. ^ I do hope I shan^t spoil 
your evening. But I oouldn^t bear it any longer. I 
am so sorry.'' 

I assured her it was much better to go home at 
once. Obviously she was in no condition to enjoy 
theatres and suppers. As for myself, I had heard so 
much about the piece, that I felt I knew it by heart 
I should be there for the second act, anyway. 

^^Don'^t let Jack come away," was her parting 
injunction, as I handed her over to Mrs Cummins'* 
charge. **I will not have his evening ruined as well 
as yours. Promise me you will not let him come." 

But Jack did not display any remarkable eagerness 
to rush to his wife^s assistance. He was in the best of 
spirits when I rejoined him, and came into supper with 
us after the play was over, as if he had not a care in 
the world. I had at last to hint that his duty lay at 
home by offering to escort Miss Hargreaves back, if 
he felt that he ought to leave us. 
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He went, not with the best possible grace. 

Joe looked at me with a touch of amusement in ker 
blue eyes. 

*^ Seems to me,^ she said in deliberate accents, << that 
you boss that show pretty completely, Mr Roscoe."^ 

Honestly, I believe that I am one of the least 
meddlesome of men, by nature. There are few things 
I detest more than the thought of interfering in other 
men's affairs. None the less, what she had said had 
elements of truth in it. Ever since Jack came over 
that fence of Harris's at my feet, some influence 
outside my own volition seems to have compelled me 
to take a' 'hand in the management of his business. I 
suppose there must be a strain of obstinacy in my char- 
acter, for when once I begin a job I cannot lelinquish 
it. Even now I was conscious that I was going to say 
something to the young lady sitting opposite me — 
something that lay entirely out of my proper province, 
and would probably annoy her extremely. 

^ Maggie has always — ^interested me very much.^ I 
cleared my throat to gain time. 

^^ I could have told you that myself,'^ she said drily. 

** Look here, Joe.^ I summoned up my resolution, 
and looked her full in the face. ** You must not mind 
if I tell you straight out what I think.'' 

She laughed. *' This is interesting. Go ahead." 

I obeyed her with brutal frankness. 

** Maggie is nervous and upset. I hate saying it^ 
but you are doing her no good." 

She raised her eyebrows. ** Meaning, I suppose, 
that I take up too much room. Physically, or— ^ 
otherwise ? Cousin Maggie isn't jealous ? " 
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Not knowing exactly how to deal with this very 
outspoken suggestion, I contented myself with saying 
that I wanted her to go back to Brighton. 

^* You don^ think Fm a snake in the grass ? ^ 

'^ No ! I think nothing of the kind. As you said, 
the house is too small for you. Maggie wants room. 
Your immense vitality oppresses her.*" 

A faint derisive smile played round her lips. 

*^ You^re bringing out the Newfoundland dog on me 
again. Maybe you^re about right, all the same. Aunt 
Jane will be feeling lonesome down there."^ 

She was a remarkable girL I had half expected her 
to burst out in a violent rage, stand upon her rights, 
and refuse to obey the dictation of an outsider. Instead 
of which she was as mild as a May morning. 

'*I think youll be doing a real kindness,^ I said, 
much relieved. 

She laughed merrily. *^ It was your tum,^ she said. 

"My tum?^ 

"Yes! I had my way about Barker^s. You took 
the brake off, and Fm paying you back.^ 

I confess I have never known what to make of her. 
And yet, I wonder sometimes whether the key to her 
character may not be — absolute simplicity. 'Fhe 
quality is so rare in the sex that when we stumble 
upon it we are taken unawares, and suspect unexplored 
depths of dissimulation. For which reason the subtler 
brains among men are apt to go even farther astray in 
their judgment of women than so-called blunderers. 
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I AM OFFERED A DIEECTOBSHIF 

Babkee'^s famous magazine did not make its appearance 
as early as we had expected. March was the original 
month fixed for this new planet to swim into the ken 
of the literary star-gazer, and Jack was, I know, 
anxious to keep faith with an expectant public ; but his 
brother director, the optimist Green, counselled delay. 
According to him, it was of the first importance that 
the venture should start fair with the opening of a new 
financial year, and as the accounts of the firm were 
made out and a balance-sheet struck at the end of May, 
it seemed dear that June stood marked out by 
Providence as the obvious date. I remember very well 
sitting in Barker^s oflioe, and watching the man as he 
explained his reasons. It was characteristic of him that 
he always had reasons — ^hundreds of them. One sound 
and sufiicient explanation never satisfied Green. His 
very speciousness and plausibility, his adroitness and 
flow of eloquent speech, must have set many against 
him. And yet I doubt whether he was a rogue. I 
watched him carefully every time I came across him 
(and I go to the shop now almost as regularly as a paid 
assistant), and I still believe in hb honesty — to a certain 
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point He was incurably sanguine, I admit : he would 
invariably, as if by a happy instinct, put his finger upon 
the one bright spot in a gloomy situation; but I 
imagine he contrived to persuade himself honestly that 
the spot shone with extraordinary brilliance. He 
preached optimism, and the preacher grows naturally 
to an ardent faith in his own gospel 

<* Start dear,^ he urged, pointing out that June was 
the one and only month for a new magazine. People 
wanted to read in the summer — something not too 
heavy but at the same time not too ridiculously light. 
He gave several reasons also why it should be published 
in the middle of every month, instead of at the begin- 
ning. ** The place is flooded with magazines for the first 
week of the month. By the time the fifteenth comes 
along most of them have got off the stalls. Then we 
come in and get a good show. Anything will sell if it 
has a good show. And this is going to be good stuff, 
too.'' 

<< That means,'' Jack objected, ** that Roscoe will have 
to do another article. And so will Collier. They were 
both topical, you see. All the proofs are through and 
everything. They are only waiting the order to print." 

Green smiled superior. *'My dear Fairfax, these 
little readjustments take place every day when ne 
schemes are being started. Of course you can do as 
you like in the matter. I only reconmiend this slight 
delay. In my opinion the middle of June will be just 
the psychological moment." 

I was waiting for his favourite expression. Every 
time he brought it out I experienced a sense of relief. 
We were safe from a repetition for periiaps ten minutes. 
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My book also, it seemed, had to wait for the same 
fortunate epoch. As Green pleasantly put it, they 
had to lead off with their great guns. '^ We must 
make a splash,^ he was fond of saying. '^ And while I 
have the highest possible opinion of your work, Mr 
Roscoe, as a literary masterpiece, there seems no reason 
why it should be rushed out in a hurry.^ He advanced, 
later on, arguments to prove that the autumn was 
clearly the season for my novel But he had the 
agreement, and gave it to me there and then. I confess 
that I had never been given so generous an agreement 
before. 

<< We don'^t believe in half measures.^ He balanced 
his chair carefully on its hind legs. " When you are 
starting a new line, generosity is essential Authors 
want a sound reason for changing their publisher. 
Generosity is the best possible advertisement, Mr 
Boscoe, when you are working a Big Thing.**^ 

Their spring list apparently had surpassed his 
expectations. The yearns balance-sheet, he thought, 
would show a larger profit than they had seen for a 
long time. He saw no reason why, after paying off the 
arrears of debenture interest, they should not be able 
to declare a small dividend on the preference shares. 

Jack was anxious to pay for tl\e book at once, and as 
a matter of fact the agreement stipulated for the sum 
on aocoimt of royalties — ^a hundred pounds — on receipt 
of the manuscript. But I was in no particular want of 
money just then, and Green said something about 
putting the accounts wrong for the half year, so we 
settled that it should stand over till the day of publica- 
tion. As to the magazine, of course I should be pud 
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for all contributions, whether used or not. And I was 
commissioned forthwith to prepare another article 
suitable for June. 

<<The firm seems fairly to have got on its feet,^ I 
said to Jack afterwards. ^^You always were the 
luckiest dog. In a few years I expect to see you 
rolling in money." 

Certainly everything appeared to be going smoothly 
enough at that time. Maggie^s health hod picked up 
again as soon as Joe went, and she was seen in Regent 
Street once or twice a week, at least And I think it 
did her good, for the shop became quite exhilarating 
again just before Easter. Trade came in bursts, at 
certain periods of the year, and Green used to 
expatiate on the irregular habits of his clients every 
time we sat down to lunch at the '^ Woodstock." He 
was, I verily believe, as keen as the i^est of us on the 
success of the new shop. He b^an to hustle his staflp 
to such an extent that the poor Verger (as we all 
called him now) wore a most careworn expression. 
Times were changed for him indeed. In the old days 
at Holbom he used to sit at a desk, the morning 
through, his pens balanced precariously behind his 
ears, ruling lines in a ledger, rising imwiUingly perhaps 
three times a day to attend to some stray customer. 
When I congratulated him mischievoudy on the 
improvement in business, he forced a sickly smile. 

<< These sudden spurts do not often last, Mr Roscoe,^ 
he said, with the air of a man who feared the worst. 
^' We do not serve the same dass of customer here as 
we did in the old place." 

But Green frowned over his plate of roast pork 
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when I told him this. *^ That old fool has got to 
wake up,^ he announced brutally, ^*or the guillotine 
will get to work. His head would have been in the 
basket long ago but for our clerical friends. He can 
talk to them in a sympathetic spirit about the fearful 
deeds of the High Church party. And he does know 
the theological literature of that crowd.^ 

^^ You should get it up yourself, Green,^ said Jack 
cheerfully. " It would do you a lot of good.^ 

*^ I don't bark myself, when I pay a dog to do it for 
me." 

<<Bark is appropriate, in this connection,'' I inter- 
polated. 

^*A11 the same," Green continued, '^an intelligent 
girl could learn his game in a fortnight, and save two 
pounds a week. Fve a good mind to get in an 
understudy now, and begin training her. Sally might 
like the job. Come and learn bookselling, Sally, at a 
pound a week." 

" I should love to— after you've gone." She smiled 
at Jack and me over her shoulder as she hurried off 
with his plate. SaUy is decidedly attractive, but I 
don't think Green is one of her favourites. 

*' Think it over when I leave the firm," he said, with 
a laugh. 

The phrase came back to me later. One morning 
in early June I was startled by the appearance of Jack 
in my rooms while I was still dallying with breakfast. 
He looked so unwontedly serious that I knew some- 
thing of importance must have happened. 

*< What's up ? "I said. " Shop burnt down ? " 

He handed me a letter. 
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*^ Read this. Fm rather worried about it.**^ 
With some diiBculty I spelt out a long communica- 
tion in Greenes flamboyant handwriting. It was a 
good letter, and made me think better of the man. 
He began by saying that Ellison^s, the big firm of 
printers, had offered him the post of manager at a 
salary of eight hundred a year. With a young family 
growing up, he confessed frankly that the increase in 
his income would be a consideration. And the 
appointment might lead to more: it was hinted that 
he had a good chance of stepping into a partnership in 
the course of a few years. Nevertheless, a year ago he 
would not have thought for a moment of accepting the 
offer. He had set his heart on resuscitating the house 
of Barker. Even now, if Mr Fairfax had the least 
doubt of his own ability to carry on the business 
successfully, he was prepared to dedine the proposal. 
But the writer thought, honestly, that the firm was 
now sound, running smoothly on the new lines, and 
that there ought to be no difficulty in maintaining the 
improvement. He added a compliment on his oo- 
director^s marked success in adapting himself so quickly 
to the business environment. 

'^ I need not say,^ he went on, << that I shall be most 
happy to assist you in any way I can. PossiUy I may 
be able to do more for the firm from the outside than 
if I remained a director. Some one must be appointed 
in my place, if I go, and I might assist you in your 
choice. But I repeat once more that I am prepared 
to refuse Ellison^s offer if you come to the conclusion, 
on reflection, that my services are necessary to Barker^s 
welfare,'* 
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I handed the effiision back. 

*^ Admirably phrased,'*^ I said. 

^^It knocked me endways,^ declared Jack. ^'I got 
it this morning. I say, it^s good of him offering to 
stay on.*" 

<^ It would have been better if he had never offered 
togo.^ 

'<0h, come! be generous. He has a wife and 
seven children.^ 

*^I didn^t mean it, altogether. But hell be a 
difficult man to replace.^ 

*^ IVs the shop Tm worried about I think Tve got 
the hang of the publishing side pretty welL^ 

« I suppose you'll have to let him go.*" 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. '*It wouldn^ be fair 
to ask him to stay. We could not offer him prospects 
to compare with a possible partnership in Ellison V^ 

*< Joe's coming up for lunch,'' I said, for I had heard 
from her that morning. She usually ran up once a 
week or so. " We'll talk it over then." 

He departed for the office, and I returned to my 
interrupted meaL 

I got up to Barker's early, and found the two 
directors, with Drabbet, the firm's solicitor, just con- 
cluding what they were pleased to call their Statutory 
General Meeting. They were passing the accounts for 
the year, and they graciously allowed me to take a seat 
and look on. 

**It may be all right, of course," Drabbet was 
saying. ^*I admit the balance-sheet makes a good 
show. Paying the arrears of debenture interest is 
well enough: in fact you'll have to do it some time, 
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if not now. But I can^t think it^s wise to make a 
distribution on the Prefs. Next year may be a bad 
one. You may want that money.'*' 

Green leaned back on his dudr. ^^I disclaim 
responsibility. Fairfax would have it so. As solicitor 
to the company, of course you are bound to put it 
like that, Drabbet, and on principle I agree with you. 
I dislike spending money unnecessarily. But practically 
it matters very little. The shares are all in the family : 
if Mr Fairfax likes to give his relations a present, what 
objections can we raise ? ^ 

*<He may have to go short next year,^ Drabbet 
repeated. He picked up his papers and departed, just 
as one of the girls announced that Miss Hargreaves 
was waiting below. 

Jack broke the news to her when we were comfortably 
settled at our table, and Sally had been despatched with 
her orders. 

*<You find us in mourning,^ he said. ^< Green has 
had an offer, which I don^t think he ought to refuse.^' 

"What! surely Mr Green isn't going to leave us?" 
She looked astonished — almost dismayed — for a 
moment. 

"With the greatest reluctance. Miss Hargreaves,'' 
protested that gallant gentleman. "Mr Fairfax and 
I have had a long conference on the subject this 
morning. If I were really required any longer, as I 
assured him, I would gladly stay, attractive as the offer 
undoubtedly is. I put the success of Barker's above 
any mere — pecuniary advantages. But I am glad to 
say that the firm seems at last to be fairly on the high 
road to prosperity. We have been able to declare a 
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dividend on ihe preference shares. And, apart from 
that, the returns are still going up steadily. I feel, so 
to speak, that my mission is accomplished.^ 

He ended with a deprecatory laugh. Joe^s blue eyes 
scanned him curiously. 

**If it^s settled, it^s no good talking,^ she said, 
crisply. ** But it aeems early for the captain to leave 
the ship.^ 

Green entered into further explanations. His flow 
of words was alwajrs remarkable, but on this occasion 
he surpassed himself. Had it not been for Fairfaxes 
generous insistence, he would never have thought of 
entertaining the proposal Even now there was time 
to draw back, if we really thought his services would 
be of value to the firm. He had, it was true, telephoned 
to his wife, who was naturally anxious that he should 
accept. But he enlarged upon the surprising way in 
which Jack had picked up the essential features of the 
business. ^^ A remarkable example of inherited talent,^ 
he called it. 

Joe turned abruptly to her cousin. 

^^ Are you going to run it on yotur own ? "^ she asked. 

Jack and Green exchanged glances. 

<< Fm going to try. But there ought to be another 
director.'' 

^^ I suggested Mr Roscoe," said Green calmly. 

^< Me ? " I exclaimed in astonishment. *^ You might 
as well take the first man you meet in the crowd 
outside." 

^^ I want you to join me," Jack repeated, not in the 
least put out. **Two heads are better than one, and 
yours happens to be just the sort of head I want,^ 
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^What an excellent idea!^ exclaimed Joe, with 
sudden animation. ^SOf course he must join us.^ 

*^Yoiur help would be invaluable,^ said Green. 
^* Fairfax will have more than enough to do with the 
magazine and looking after the shop. The firm wants 
a sound, level-headed.man who can deal with publishing 
proposals and the like.^ He proceeded to explain at 
length that I was the one man for the post. 

I shook my head obstinately. 

Joe looked on while the other two did their best to 
overcome my reluctance. I was to have no responsi- 
bility: I was to draw a handsome salary: nothing 
would be required of me but general advice and 
assistance, and the signing of occasional documenb 
when my brother director was taking a rare holiday. 
Jack represented to me pathetically that it was 
essential to his happiness that he should have someone 
in the place whom he could trust implicitly. I pointed 
out in reply that if my advice was worth anything, he 
was very welcome to it, whether I was a member of 
the firm or not. As to looking after the business 
when he was away, the typewriter would be better 
fitted for the task than I. 

I had a few minutes alone with Joe after the two 
directors had gone back to work. 

^<I suppose he^s straight?^ She indicated with a 
nod the immaculate figure of the retreating Green. 

I laughed.* ^^That is the insoluble question that 
has always oppressed me. But I think so-^in this 
case."" 

She mused. " He is so— disquietingly fluent.^ 

'' Wdsh extiaction, I believe. The Celtic frbge.** 
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^* I wonder — "^ she began, and paused. '^ I wiiihdrew 
that guarantee,^ she said abruptly. 

"Did you? Good!'' 

She laughed. "I don't know. He persuaded me 
to take up some more shares instead.'* 

" Heavens ! Have you paid for them ? " 

She nodded. ** Two thousand." 

I kept silence, finding no comment worthy of the 
occasion. 

"I see they are paying a dividend this time,'^ she 
began again. 

"This time," I repeated gloomily. 

" And the aunts are to have all their arrears." 

" I believe so." 

"Then there's a good deal coming back already, 
anyway," she concluded cheerfully. "If you would 
only take this directorship, I should feel happy." 

"Why, in the name of all that's wonderful? I 
know no more of business than a calf." 

" Never mind ! I'd far rather see you there than Mr 
Green." 

" Well ! Fm sorry, but I can't do it — even to please 
you." 

I spoke firmly, but at heart I was disturbed. When 
I got back to my rooms, I found myself wondering 
whether I had not been more than a little ungracious. 
Why should I be always so determined to take up no 
new thing? A life without enterprise may pass in 
some sort of content, but it is often dull work. In my 
heart I hungered after a new sensation. Years ago I 
had taken the one bold step of my life. I had come 
up to London and embarked upon the waters of 
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journalism — and there I had remained ever since. I 
was an observer of life, and from the outside only. 
The man of business had never been one of my favomite 
characters: secretly, I suppose, I regarded him as a 
being of inferior clay — an uncultivated Philistine, with 
no ideals, no ambition save the amassing of wealth. 
Qualities of a sort he must possess, but they did not 
interest me. What nobility could there be about the 
commercial instinct ? We used to say at the Pen and 
Ink that success in commerce was conclusive proof of 
an essential and concentrated mediocrity, that your 
business man^s most valuable possession must be a mind 
of the same calibre as that of the half-educated buying 
public. Let him guess what the people are likely to 
run after, and his fortune is made. 

Naturally, in our hearts, we despised the publisher, 
regarding him from our loftier level as one who made 
a middleman^'s profit out of our sacred art, translating 
the value of otur work into a sordid matter of pounds 
sterling. An unpleasant and unnecessary race, that 
ought to be extinguished — if one only knew what 
organisation could take their place. Which of us could 
remember a publisher doing him a good turn, being of 
any real use ? Stuart Mitchell was for having them 
shot down in platoons against a dead wall, and a 
special department of State called into being to pro- 
duce works of real merit, payment to be by intrinsic 
worth and not by results. Then at last might the 
author hold up his head in the world, and cease to 
be the sweated slave of a body of ignorant, lying, 
unscrupulous knaves, who didn't even know their own 
dirty business. 
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Tlius Stuart, who had just lost some fifty pounds by 
an unfortunate bankruptcy in the trade. 

Tlie circle round the fire-place in the smoking-room 
(it was summer, but the position of the chairs remained 
the same throughout the year) were much amused when 
I told them how Fairfax had offered me a directorship 
in the business. 

<^You don't mean to say that Fairfax is going to 
run that show all by himself,'' said Collier, suddenly 
dropping the paper in which his face was buried. 
<<Poor fellow! What an almighty cropper hell 
come!" 

<< Well ! but think what it would be like if Roscoe 
joined him. The Babes in the Wood ! What do you 
know of business, Roscoe P They would swindle you all 
the time." Woodgate spoke, lying back in his dbair 
until nothing but a pair of Uack beady eyes were 
visible above his knees.- 

<<I don't know much, but I might learn," I said 
modestly. 

Stuart, that ancient war-horse, scented battle from 
afar, and dashed gallantly up to my assistance. Not 
that he believed in the justice of my cause. But he 
instinctively takes opposite sides to Woodgate in a 
controversy. When Collier and Woodgate are joined 
together, a violent attack from Stuart becomes a 
certainty. 

'^ It may sound a mad thing to do," he said, ^* but 
after all we do mad things every day — those of us who 
are worth anything. I tell you, I respect Roscoe for 
thinking of taking up the management of that firm, 
even if he never does it. At any rate it would be 
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someihing to know that one firm of publishers in 
London was being run honestly.^ 

" For my part,'* drawled Woodgate, " I would prefer 
my own publisher to be efficient. What is the good 
of your man being a well-meaning ass if he goes 
bankrupt?'' 

^^I don^t see why you should so hastily assume 
Roscoe's inefficiency.'' Collier interposed with the 
laudable object of embroiling Woodgate and myself. 
''For all you know he may have a hidden genius for 
comm'eroe. 

Woodgate thought that so far I had contrived to 
conceal it very successfully. 

"I believe," Stuart went on, "that there is a vast 
amount of unsuspected talent lying hid in most of us. 
Woodgate, now, would make an admirable barrister. 
Can you imagine anyone making himself more un- 
pleasant to the witness in the box P Collier, again, is 
obviously cut out for a cab-driver, old style. He has 
just that homely brand of repartee, that rather strong- 
scented humour, necessary to the profession. Why 
should Roscoe not make an admirable publisher? He 
has some brains, it is true, but that need not be an 
absolute bar to success. He has some taste for good 
literature, but I suppose he can lock it up somewhere 
and forget it. I should suggest that his road to success 
lies in publishing what he considers absolute trash. 
Avoid everytiiing that appeals to your better judgment, 
Roscoe, and you may yet escape Carey Street." 

"I know what is going to happen," Collier inter- 
posed. "We mourn for poor young Fairfax, but 
Mitchell has corrupted him. The house of Barker 
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will proceed now to flood the world with socialistic 
pamphlets.'" 

<^ Fairfax is going about with that siUy crowd who 
call themselves the Society of Advanced Thought, ]sn'*t 
he ? "" said Woodgate. 

<" Fairfax is all right!'' Stuart Mitchell leaned 
forward, wagging a minatory forefinger. ^^ Don't you 
make any mistake, Woodgate. Some of that lot may 
be foolB, I know : there are fools everywhere, even in 
this dub. But they're on the right road, anyway, 
which is more than can be said for you or Collier. 
They don't go very far, I admit, but that is better 
than standing stilL" Having once started on this 
subject, it is perhaps needless to say that the firm of 
Barker was allowed to drift into the background. 

But the conversation had its effect on me — so much 
so that I asked Jack to let me have a look at his 
balance*sheet the next day. I did not, of course, take 
this dub talk about the publishing fraternity too 
seriously. I knew well enough that there were good 
publishers as well as bad; that glorious exceptions 
existed, who had produced monumental works without 
more than the faintest hope of some ultimate profit 
after long years of waiting. Literary history records 
not a few instances, where eminent firms have extended 
a hdping hand to writers of real worth who rose to 
fame in the end; and it must not be forgotten that 
history keeps no record of the numberless cases that 
have failed in spite of generous assistance. It might 
be worth while to join the firm of Barker's, if one could 
send its name down to posterity as that of a house 
with ideals, with an honourable record as a true 
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Maecenas of good letters. Why should it not be 
possible to lead the public into the right path, instead 
of attempting to anticipate its absurd vagaries of 
taste? And, in the end, might not profit be 
discoverable there as well as honour? 

I did not think of becoming a director. Frankly, I 
knew very little about the duties or responsibilities of 
such an office. But I thought it possible at that time 
that I might act as some sort of unofficial adviser. 
Knowledge is alwajrs worth acquiring, and it would be 
interesting to observe the working of a publishing 
house from the inside. I took the balance-sheet home 
with me accordingly, and studied it with great care, if 
without much enlightenment. Accounts have troubled 
me from my youth up, and I do not suppose I shall 
ever arrive at a dear understanding of them. But 
I have a certain amount of plain, common sense, 
and there was one item in the long row of figures 
that engaged my attention. When I next went 
to the office, I determined to ask for an explanation 
of it 

^^What is this loan of two thousand pounds I see 
here?" I asked. I seemed to remember just that 
round sum being mentioned before. Jack was to 
guarantee the amount, I believe, but it was improbable 
that it would ever be required. 

« Oh! that thmg," he said airily. "Yes! Ithought 
it had better go in. I hate having things of that sort 
hanging over me. And we shall certainly want some 
of it while the magazine is establishing itsdf.^ 

<< Drabbet was right,"* I said. ''If I had been 
solicitor to the firm I should have protested much 

N 
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more forcibly than he did.*^ It occurred to me that 
if Mr Green had been able to secure a matter of four 
thousand pounds in cash, from Jack and Joe, to say 
nothing of the money he was to get from the sale of 
the old premises, he might have produced an even 
more imposing balance-sheet. 

Jack was always rather impatient of matters of 
detail He brushed his yellow hair back from his 
forehead with a quick wave of his hand. 

^My dear man, what does it signify? Naturally 
we are a bit short now. All our spring list of novels 
are out, and the authors have drawn a pretty large 
sum on account of royalties. Then weVe paid for the 
magazine contributions for the first number, and — we 
had one or two heavy printers^ bills to meet for last 
year. We have enough in hand to carry on. That's 
the only important thing.^ 

'^It strikes me,'' I objected mildly, 'Uhat your 
printers' and other bills will be considerably heavier for 
the coming year. The paper alone for the magazine 
will run to a tremendous sum. What number are you 
going to print?" 

"We've subscribed thirty thousand already," he 
said. "I take it we shall print fifty. Look here! 
don't worry about our finances. If next season's books 
won't pay for the productions of the spring, then it will 
be time to talk about bills. Of course, if we were to 
stop suddenly" — ^he illustrated his point by bringing a 
paper-knife smartly down on the table — "we might 
find a difficulty in meeting our obligations. So would 
any publishing house in London, as I said once before. 
The books of to-morrow must pay for the books of to- 
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day. Why ! the magazine itself ought to pay for half 
the spring list.'' 

^^ Don't forget,'' he went on after a pause, during 
which I was wondering what would pay for the 
magazine, ^^ that old Green was drawing no less than 
six hundred a year. That's all so much to the good. 
Fm only allowing myself two fifty to begin with, and 
if you came in I should propose to give you the same. 
Just to begin with, you know, until we saw exactly how 
we stood." He laughed. *^X don't think you realise 
how remarkably careful I am. Publishers go into the 
bankruptcy court because they draw too much out of 
the business. That's invariable. Fm not going to 
come to grief that way." 

And then the binder's traveller came in, and he 
plunged into arrangements for some early autumn 
books with great zest. To hear him talk about the 
cases, and the way in which he wanted the sheets 
trimmed — ^^ Fore-edge and tail," I remember, was one 
of the expressions that struck me — he might have been 
at the business all his life. Fairfax was a wonder at 
picking up the terminology of any new pursuit, serious 
or otherwise. 

As I turned to go he handed me a parcel of printed 
matter. ^* These are the proofs of yoiur new book," he 
said. ^^ Fm going to bring it out as soon as you can 
get it ready. You are the feature of our next list. As 
for the other thing, take your time. I believe we could 
work this show together to admiration.^ 
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I AM CONSULTED ON A DBUCATE MATTER 

I SET to work at onoe correcting the proofs of my book. 
It did not please me : there was something indefinable 
the matter with several chapters in the middle; and 
consequently it took me a good three weeks before I 
could get it even moderately to my satisfaction. I am 
a slow worker, and in these days it is the greatest 
mistake to stop and think about trifling details. 
Sometimes I tell myself that I will never do so again, 
but Nature will -not be denied. I am compelled 
reluctantly to the admission that I simply cannot let 
my work go out in its original state. And in attempt- 
ing to make it better I suspect that I have not seldom 
made it worse — that is, from the popular point of 
view. I believe the great reading public discover a 
subtle cause of offence in careful writing : they regard 
it as a pose on the author^s part, as a sign that he 
fancies himself a Superior Person, who scorns to say 
common things in the common way, but must needs 
imitate the mannerisms of deceased writers who 
flourished some centuries ago. 

I finished by rewriting three or fdur chapters 
almost entirely, which led in turn to a lot of alteia- 
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tions in the rest of the book. When I had done, I 
s«[it the' slips back with a note saying that the re- 
setting must be charged to me, for I knew it would 
come to a considerable amount. Then I decided that 
I was overworked, or at any rate that I required a 
change, and went down to Brighton accordingly the 
next day. 

The magazine was flaunting itself on all the book- 
stalls at Victoria when I arrived there, and I bought a 
copy to read on the way down, finding, rather to ray 
surprise, that it was only sixpence after all. Also, I 
took the opportunity of asking the book-stall manager 
what he thought of it, and how it was going. He 
paused a moment in his task of sorting new books to 
shrug his shoulders. 

" Oh ! it^s selling, at present," he admitted. "They 
all sell more or less at first. Ask me in another three 
months — ^if it's still running." 

I read it from cover to cover in the train, and 
confess I thought it quite good, considering the fresh- 
ness of its scheme and the inexperience of its editor. 
Barker^a clearly aimed at heading a reaction from 
the ordinary cheap magazine of the day. It was well 
printed on good paper, and had a sober and dignified 
cover, not inartistic in design. Perhaps the general 
appearance was a shade too sober to catch the eye : I 
could imagine it getting overlooked on the stalls by 
passengers in a hurry. But the tone of the reading 
matter was a delightful change from the stereotyped 
story of adventure and the illustrated articles on the 
homes of the great. Our friends at the club had done 
their level best for the new venture. Mitcheirs article 
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hit the mark, to my mind, exactly: it was more 
logical and less violent than his usual manner. Scholes 
had another excellent essay : Collier's contribution was 
Ught and bright, but with a tinctiure of scholarship 
that was eminently refreshing. And Woodgate's short 
story was quite the best I had ever seen from his pen, 
which proved conclusively that Jack's personal 
popularity had its use. For Woodgate's style of 
writing was extraordinarily varied, and he possessed 
the rare faculty of turning out work of different 
degrees of merit to order, in accordance with the 
amount of pay or reputation he expected to get from 
it. At the dub we used to classify his work quite 
openly on these lines. His contribution to the first 
number of Barker*s would have been rated as Al. 

Josephine Hargreaves and I had developed into most 
regular correspondents since her visit to London in the 
winter. She had started writing to. me about a week 
after her return to Brighton: I had replied, and we 
had kept it up ever since. She appeared to have 
constituted me her adviser-in-chief on things in general, 
and especially as to literature. Not a week passed but 
I gave her the name of a new book — usually more than 
one — that I thought she might get with advantage 
from her libraiy. She devoured novels of a certain 
dass with immense rapidity, taking an occasional dose 
of more serious works as welL Then she would write 
me her opinions and criticisms on what she had read, 
which were extremdy acute and expressed with a 
delightful freedom. The girl was devdoping before 
my eyes, and I watched the process with great interest. 
Gifted with a mind of extraordinary quickness, she 
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rarely missed a point in anything she read, and she 
laid her finger on the weak spot in an argument with 
refreshing certainty. I began to be proud of my pupil. 

When I reached my hotel I wrote a note, put it 
inside the magazine, and sent them up to Sandringham 
Terrace with her name outside. The messenger 
brought back a hastily scribbled note in reply. 

"That's good,** she wrote. "I want to have a 
serious talk. Come to lunch to-morrow.^ 

So I went, rather amused at her curtness, and 
wondering what our serious talk was to be about. 
When I got there I found Aunt Jane alone, a little 
embarrassed but rising gallantly to the occasion. 

" Dear Josephine will be back in a few minutes,^ she 
explained. ^ Such . fine weather. She thought she 
would take— a little Dip.^ 

She hesitated at the final word, as though mention- 
ing such a matter to a mere man trenched on the 
borderland of propriety. 

I remarked that it seemed an excellent day for the 
purpose. 

" She is so fond of the sea,^ she went on, smoothing 
her dress with nervous fingers. " Dear Josephine was 
always so — ^Energetic. And I fear — ^sometimes — we 
may be rather dull — ^for a young, high-spirited girl. 
Two old maids, you know. And one of them such a 
sad Invalid now.^ 

Her grizzled ringlets vibrated solemnly. 

I said, with perfect truth, that I did not think Miss 
Hargreaves could ever be dull. " She is always speak- 
ing of your kindness,^ I said. " You have treated her 
like a couple of fairy godmothers.^ 
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Aunt Jane was clearly pleased. She rocked herself 
to and fro in her chair with a gentle and rhythmic 
motion. 

^^ Josephine is very good. I am sure she would not 
say anything. But a ^rl of that age should have 
opportimities, Mr Roscoe. In these days they — go out 
— so much more than they did when we were young. 
Dances. Balls. And other Entertainments. We can 
^ve her so little of that — almost nothing. Just a 
concert, perhaps, now and then, on the pier."" 

I repressed a smile with some difficulty. It did not 
sound the wildest form of excitement. 

*^ She has a happy disposition,^ I suggested. ^* And 
she wiU probably marry^ — some day.*" 

I was conscious of a slight reluctance in admitting 
the fact. Joe made a very pleasant comrade as she 
was. I liked the footing of easy companionship on 
which we stood at present. 

Aunt Jane arranged and rearranged the ornaments 
on the table by her side before she spoke again. 

^* It is our great wish,^ she said at last, in a shaky 
voice, " to see dear Josephine happily — Settled — ^before 
we die. She has been receiving— of late — a great deal 
of— Attention."" 

As she seemed to find some difficulty in proceeding, I 
remarked that it was only natural. 

^ And we are so anxious that she should make a good 
— a discreet choice. We think that she should marry 
someone a little — older than herself, who would inspire — 
Respect as well as Affection. Dear Josephine seems 
sometimes — is she not — a little Flighty ? ^ 

I began to feel embarrassed. Was the dear lady 
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hinting at myself? Assuredly I was older than her 
niece. If age of itself had the power of inspiring 
respect. Fortunately at that moment Joe^s dear voice 
became audible in the passage. She was in the room 
a minute later. 

" This is something like a day,'' she said. " I feel 
good all over. Ready for lunch in two minutes. Aunt 
Jane. Must put my hair up properly for the visitor.'' 

She raised her hands and removed two gigantic hat- 
pins in the twinkling of an eye. When she took off 
her hat, the whole of her hair came down on her 
shoulders in a mass. 

^ My dear ! " Aimt Jane expostulated mildly. 

'<0h! that's all right," she said carelessly. ^I 
always do it Uke that after bathing. Saves time. 
What do you think of it, Mr Roscoe ? " She turned 
round slowly to give me the full benefit of an inspection 
from both sides. 

"It is wonderful hair," murmured Aunt Jane. I 
contented myself with saying that I thought it looked 
rather damp. 

She threw a glance at me, and laughed. 

"You will notice," she remarked, "that Mr Roscoe 
religiously avoids saying the obvious thing. If he can 
think of it in time." 

" Such spirits," Aunt Jane was heard to say as she 
left the room. " So very full of life. It is — Modem, I 
suppose. We were never Uke that when we were 
young." She heaved a gentle sigh, perhaps half in 
regret that some share of this glorious vitality had not 
once been hers. 

I looked at Aunt Jape, and found myself wondering 
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what she must have been in her youth. What a 
curiously drab existence, from the point of view of the 
present day ! I seemed to see a gentle, timid, shrink- 
hig girl, with ringlets and a high waist — did they wear 
high waists in the thirties ? — developing by degrees into 
a grown woman (with a crinoline), concentrating her 
attention all the time upon a little round of household 
or religious duties, until she grew insensibly to regard 
them as her whole world. What a waste of life, in a 
sense — and yet, how peaceful she had been, and how 
well content with her lot ! She might just as well have 
lived in a convent. Now and again, I suppose, in her 
earlier years, some shy thought or other would intrude 
itself, of possibilities. She must have exchanged a 
word or two with some young man, perhaps the curate 
of the parish. But I take it that she choked down any 
such thoughts, if they ever came, with prayer and 
fasting. She had never realised the wide domain over 
which she might have ranged, had she so chosen. 
There it lay — ^the whole territory of human emotion — 
and she had restricted herself to a tiny comer, one 
small chamber in the palace, until all desire to wander 
afield died within her, and she rested content with her 
lot. What had happened to her starved affections, her 
withered desires? I imagined them blossoming forth 
now, late in life, and decorating her niece^s path with 
pretty flowers of sentiment. 

We had a cheerful meal. Indeed, there was an 
atmosphere of prosperity about the house which had 
not been noticeable at my last visit. Joe jested on 
the subject merrily when I took occasion to praise 
a sweet. 
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"We owe it to Cousin John,'' she explained. "If 
dear old Barker's hadn't paid up this year, we should 
have been in Queer Street with a vengeance. Aunt 
Jane was just wondering how long we could hold out 
when the money came in, all in a lump. Some for me, 
too. That put the lid on it, auntie. I went out and 
bought a new dress tbe same day." 

Aunt Jane laughed softly. "My dear child, what 
expressions! Our dear nephew has been very — 
Successful,'' she informed me. "Such a surprise to 
all of us. We were beginning to get a little anxious. 
And poor father thought so much of his business." 
She ended with her apologetic cough. 

I said I thought Jack had done wonders. Had she 
seen the new magazine ? 

And for the rest of lunch we talked over that 
publication and its chances, diverging into modem 
periodical literature in general, the spread of education, 
and the evils of the cheap press. That is to say, Joe 
and I talked and the older lady listened. Literature 
was another province where she was somewhat at sea. 

" Now I am going to take you out for a walk," Joe 
said, when we had finished. " You cant smoke in this 
house. Aunt Jane objects to it — even in my room." 

The dear lady murmured in apology that she had 
never been accustomed to the smell. "So usual, 
nowadays, to see men smoking Pipes — and Cigars," 
she said. "Very few used to smoke when we were 
young girls. Dear George, I believe, later on — ^ she 
sank her voice to a whisper. " He sometimes smoked 
a Cheroot, did he not, dear ? Your poor Father ? " 

"I should just think so, auntie," said Joe, with 
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cheerful carelessness. ^ Six a day, at least, ever since 
I knew him.*^ 

Aunt Jane murmured decorous incredulity, looking 
indulgently at her niece over her spectacles. Her 
method of speech grows upon me strangely. I like to 
hear her talk. She has a peculiar range of tone, 
slightly cracked in the upper register, to which she 
usually resorts in order to express astonishment. I 
have attempted to indicate these higher notes by 
prefixing a capital letter to the word. 
~ I protested that smoking was a habit I could do 
without, at a pinch. But I went out with J'oe none 
the less, for I was curious to know what important 
matter she had to discuss with me. We walked down 
the steep hill to the sea-front, and along towards Hove, 
until we found a section of the beach not too crowded 
with health-seekers. Wild Nature, as you are no doubt 
aware, is carefully excluded from the Brighton foreshore. 
It is divided into neat compartments by elaborate stone 
groynes, and the officials of the Urban District Council, 
or some such body, may be seen any morning washing 
the shingle of these compartments with mops, which 
has always seemed to me a work of 8uper«x>gation. 
Perhaps the Council have to find work for a large 
body of unemployed. 

We sat down on the pebbles under the shadow of a 
groyne, and she began, taking off her hat and placing 
it by her side. 

''I love basking in the sun,*" she said dreamily. 
^* There's a great deal of the natural animal about me.'' 

<< You must find it in the way here, sometimes." 

She looked at me laugliingly. 
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*^ I get a bit discontented now and then. Seems to 
me, a woman has a poor time of it here in England. 
What can I do? What have I got in front of me? 
That's what troubles me half the time, when I stop to 
think of it. I look at Aunt Jane, who^s a dear old 
thing, as you know, but what sort of a life has she 
had ? And then I get to wondering if Fm going the 
same road myself. 1 tell you, it cramps me, this 
place.** 

I picked up a few pebbles and flung them reflectively 
at the advancing waves. 

" It would, I suppose.*" 

** You see, Fm not that kind. Mr Roscoe, Fve just 
got to get out of this. I want your advice.^ 

" Is there any immediate hurry ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. "Oh! there's never 
any immediate hurry. But — ^if you do nothing, you 
get left all the same.^ 

We were silent for some little time, considering the 
problem. -* 

"Fm not getting any younger in the meanwhile,^ 
she threw in suddenly. "In August of this year I 
shall be six-and-twenty — ^no less. It's sinful — this 
waste of time.'' 

I intimated, with resignation, that I was several 
years her senior. But, as she pointed out, age in 
a man is not a matter of such vital importance. 
Besides, I was not tied to the skirts of a maiden 
aunt. 

'^ A man has the best of it, every time," she went 
on. "You can do things — ^you are independent. 
Now if I were to suggest going after big game in the 
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Rockies, or gold prospecting up the Yukon, they^d 
think me mad.^ 

Looking carefully at her face as she supported it in 
her hands within a few inches of my own, I was 
constrained to admit that most would think it a risky 
experiment. 

^< There are milder possibilities,^ I suggested. 
*^And you are tolerably independent as it is. You 
bought those shares the other day. I wish you 
hadnT;.^ 

We relapsed into silence. 

** What do you really think of Barker's ? " she asked 
abruptly. "You don^ believe it will last, do you? 
Just a splash.^ 

" I have my doubts.** 

"The magazine looks all right.^ 

" So far. If Jack sells as many as he expects, and 
keeps it up, it may become a good property. But you 
never can tell from the first number. That always 
goes well.^ 

« You think that will be a failure, too ? " 

"As to failure, one doesn't think of such a thing 
seriously in connection with Jack. He has succeeded 
in everything he's taken up, so far. And I've always 
been left prophesying evil in the background." 

" He's the sort that comes an almighty cropper at 
the finish," she announced cheerfully. " He's sanguine : 
so was the late Mr Green: so am I. That's why I 
wanted to see him brigaded with someone of a pre- 
eminently cautious temperament, like yourself." She 
laughed. "Pardon my candour. But if only you 
would come in, it might make all the difference." 
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I dug my hand into the warm shingle reflectively. 
" If I thought I should be of any real use ^ 

" Oh ! I don't doubt your good will. The trouble 
with you is this incurable modesty. We all think you 
would be of the greatest possible use. Even Mr 
Green.'' 

** I wish I knew what to think about Green. He's 
made all this splash, but is it an honest splash? I 
mean — ^he got four thousand out of you and Jack. 
If it hadn't been for that, he certainly could not have 
declared a dividend." 

^ You haven^t said anjrthing about my buying those 
shares ? " 

^* Not a word. And I don't think Jack is likely to 
find out from the balance-sheet— even if he looks at it 
again." 

« Well ! I'm inclined to think Mr Green is all right. 
He's bucked up the shop, no end. And he really 
behaved rather well over that offer." 

^^He knew the sort of man he was dealing with. 
No ! that's ungenerous." I pulled myself up abruptly. 
^The curious thing about the man is, that I never 
hear him praised without being tempted to abuse him, 
or abused without wanting to say something in his 
favour. His must be a complex character." 

Joe smiled. << That's exactly how I fed too. Must 
be something alike in our way of looking at things." 

There was a time, I remember, when I had a positive 
dislike for this girl. And now, to hear her say this 
gave me a thrill of pleasure — the same sort of pleasure 
I felt when Jack first confessed that he had been 
reading my book. 
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'* But I never meant to talk about Mr Green,^ she 
went on. <* I brought you out here to talk about 
myself. Like that worthy gentleman, I have had an 
oflfer. In fact, two.'' 

" The number reassures me." 

*^ A friend of mine in London wants me to share her 
flat." 

<* Excellent idea." I felt imaccountaUy relieved. 

She caught my eye with a mischievous glance. 
^Last time, you sent me back." 

I passed the point, not knowing exactly what to say. 

*' What is the other proposal ? "I asked. 

^^ Marriage," she said simply. 

The word gave me a distinct shock. I looked up 
quickly to see if she was jesting. 

" You're not serious, are you ? " 

** Serious? Why not? Dead serious." Her Uue 
eyes met mine unflinchingly. 

Of course I might have known it would happen 
soon. Girls like Joe cannot be expected to attain the 
age of five-and-twenty without receiving an offer or two 
of this nature. All the same, it annoyed me to think 
of her being married. Our new-bom friendship was in 
danger. 

<^ What do you want me to say ?" I asked, rather 
sulkily. 

** I don't know which to take," she replied, with her 
usual frankness. So might a male friend have asked 
me to help him choose between a home or colonial 
appointment. 

<<May I ask the gentleman's name?" I inquired 
resignedly. 
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^^ Bertie Mainwaring.'^ She paused, and her fingers 
began to play idly with the shingle. ^^ He^s not a bad 
sort, really, if he had any brains.^ She sat up suddenly, 
and pitched a stone or two down the slope. I noticed 
that she possessed the careless, easy flick of the born 
cricketer. 

<< Do you care for him at all ? It hardly sounds like 
it" 

^^Care for him?" She returned quickly to her 
former position. ^ Fm not in love with him, if that^s 
what you mean." 

^* Then you^re gambling against the bank." 

She would not look at me now : she was searching 
for a rare gem among the pebbles. 

" You would not marry anyone unless you were in 
love ? " she said at last. 

^^ Certainly not." I spoke with some enthusiasm. 
<^Love is the one thing worth having in the world. 
Ifs an awakening, a revelation : it makes everything 
absolutely different. To have loved once colours your 
whole life. That's why I say it isn^t worth while to 
throw away the chance. YouVe got to wait until you 
find out what it means." 

She looked at me gravely until I had finished, with a 
suspicion of amusement in her eyes* 

" Now yotf re talking," she said. 

I noticed again a distinct touch of transatlantic 
intonation. But I doubt if she meant to laugh at me. 
I have always been absurdly sensitive to ridicde. 

^^I dare say I was talking too much," I said 
doggedly. <<But that's how I fed. It's a matter of 
sentiment." 

O 
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^* Don't get mad. I liked to hear you. But we 
women are handicapped all through. WeVe got to sit 
quiet with our hands folded, waiting for the right man 
to speak. And half the time he's thinking of some- 
thing else." 

^ A woman, not absolutely deformed, can many any 
man she likes,'' I announced solemnly. ^< So they say 
— and rm inclined to believe them." 

"Are you?" She laughed. "Well! I am taking 
offer number one at present. Fll come to London 
next week." 

"Good." 

" If you wont look after the interests of the family, 
I must." 

" I shall do all I can," I said. " Like Green, I think 
I may be able to do more good from the outside." 

We did not discuss the subject of love any further 
during my stay at Brighton. Once I hinted that her 
aunt had spoken to me as if she had some inkling of 
an engagement. 

" Oh ! Aunt Jane," she said carelessly. " You know 
Aunt Jane — she thinks of nothing else. She's just 
waiting with her mouth open for someone to come 
around and carry me off. Fve no doubt she has 
suspected you bdfbre now." 

I laughed as I admitted that I half thought she had 
done so at the time. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

M& J. C FAI&FAX DELIVEAS A LECTU&E 

It seemed to me, when I returned to London and 
resumed my morning visits to the house of Barkw, 
that the general aspect of the place was hardly so 
bright as it used to be in the old days. Perhaps the 
absence of that happy optimist Green made a difference : 
perhaps, now that the Easter trade was over, the shop 
looked empty and dulL Besides, I came in on a Monday 
morning, and there was always something depressing 
about the shop on that day. A smell of soap-suds hung 
about it: the preoccupied visitor, making for the 
staircase that led to Jack^s oiBce, found the carpet-rods 
removed and the carpet itself rolled up at the foot of 
the stairs, while additional traps were laid for his feet 
in the shape of pails of water, soap, and scrubbing- 
brushes. For on Monday a stout and energetic char- 
woman pervaded the place, scrubbing diligently from 
nine in the morning till four in the afternoon. 
* But my friend the Verger was happy. I saw him as 
I entered the shop, entrenched as of yore behind a table 
on the right-hand side, ruling lines in his ledger, a 
veritable porcupine of pens, but no longer fretful. His 
bugbear, the hustler Green, had gone. 



su 
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''This is quite like old times, Mr Roscoe,^ he greeted 
me, with barely suppressed triumph. 

But young Wilks, promoted to the management of 
the secular side, and the three shop-girls (one 
of whom was new to me), and old Judkins, 
the book-keeper, adding up figures in his den 
at the back of the shop, looked listless or worried. 
They missed the firm hand of the late manager. The 
girls were dusting the stock in a half-hearted manner, 
gossiping, and evidently discussing recent changes. I 
thought to myself that young Wilks would probably 
not find his new berth a bed of roses. He was in the 
position of a new-made prefect at a public school He 
had to give his proofs. 

I edged myself carefully up the staircase to the 
oiBce. The sole director of Bcu'ker^s fortunes was hard 
at work passing the first proofs of the July number of 
the magaadne. He looked up cheerfully as I entered. 

^ How's it going .' ^ I asked. '' Did you sell out of 
the first number ? ^ 

He tossed the proofs into a drawer and pulled out a 
cigarette case. Lighting up, he heaved a sigh of 
reUef. 

*'It^s good to get a moment^s rest these days,^ he 
confessed. 'Tm glad to see your honest if homely 
face again. Here have I been, day after day, plugging 
away at old Greenes game, and wondering how he 
contrived to leave such huge bills behind him. Printers,' 
papermakers, binders — ^they all seem to be dropping 
on to my back at once. As to the magazine — well ! I 
don't know. We overprinted a bit, I suspect. The 
public have not esactly rushed at it open •mouthed.'* 
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He smiled. ^^ Green said fifty thousand. Luckily I 
only gave the order for forty, to begin with.^ 

I suggested that Greenes motto must have been, 
" After me the deluge.'' 

^* He left at the psychological moment," Jack put in, 
chuckling at the well-remembered phrase. 

^^It was a good first number, any way," I said, 
reverting to the periodical ^'How is number two 
shaping?" 

^^ Oh ! well enough. We shall want your stuff in a 
day or two. Fve got six pages to fill at the end, so 
that it won't interfere with Uie make-up. The press 
spoke very kindly of us." He fished out a bundle of 
press-cuttings from a drawer by his side, and chucked 
them across to me. ^^ It really is good stufT, you know. 
They are certain to take to it in time. But Fm bound 
to say there are more about now on the stalls than I 
quite care to see." 

'^How many do you expect to seU? Youll get 
some returns, I suppose ? " 

He leaned back, considering. ^< Oh I some, of course. 
Yes! we sent out thirty thousand odd. Green 
expected to get some repeats, but so far there hasn't 
been a single further order from the big houses. A 
few sevens, and some odd copies, that's all. Well ! we 
can't fail to sell two-thirds, I imagine. Green would 
call that a conservative estimate. Say we get ten 
thousand back, at the outside. Twenty thousand isnH; 
bad for a first number, really." 

<^ You made it sixpence net. I thought it was going 
to be a shilling." 

<< We came to the conclusion there was no sale for a 
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shiUing magazine, these days.* Of course, at that 
price, there's no margin for overprinting. We get 
practically fourpence a copy. Here's the ledger : you 
can work out for yourself how much the whole thing 
cost. We ought to have scraped up some more 
advertisements, somehow. Only two hundred pounds 
or so there, and a good many of those are exchanges." 

I examined the ledger, and saw that the figures 
pointed to a very considerable expenditure. I made 
some hasty mental calculations as to the value of thirty 
thousand fourpences. That was easy : it came to five 
hundred pounds exactly. With the advertisements, 
that ought to leave a certain margin. But then there 
was the cost of contributions. ^^I don't see your 
payments for matter here," I said. 

^^ It ought to be. No ! I think that goes elsewhere. 
But you may take it at about two hundred, roughly." 

" Surely that's rather heavy ? " 

^ Oh ! I dont know. One or two things had to be 
paid special rates. But let's talk of something else. 
Begone, dull care ! Come across to lunch." 

^*The shop seems empty," I remarked, as we took our 
accustomed seats at the ^ Woodstock." 

^^Thb is our lean time. July, August, and Sep- 
tember are rotten months for trade. Nobody in town. 
Old Green said I must be prepared for that." 

'^ I suppose you find enough to do ? " 

He laughed. ^* We're starting a series of lectures." 

" What ? The Advanced Thought gang ? " 

*^ Yes ! I'm leading off for them on Saturday night. 

You must come and support me. My first appear- 

V. ance on any platform. Maggie's horribly nervous, 
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and so am I, to tell the truth.*" He gave one of 
his short laughs, reminduig me of the day when I had 
picked him up in Harrises field. *^ Fm rather curious to 
see if I can do it,^ he went on. ^ IVe lots to say — if 
I can only keep my head.^ 

^^ I wish you^d keep to business. Barker^s ought to 
be enough for one man. But it^s no good pressing that 
point. How^s Maggie ? ^ 

<^ Oh ! fair. As well as can be expected. That^s the 
correct formula, isn^ it ? I mean — we are expecting — 
developments.^ 

I was silent. There came to my mind a picture of 
my rooms at Duncote, and I saw Dixon^s face again as 
he talked of his wife, who died when Maggie was born. 
An involimtary shiver ran over me. 

^^ What^s your topic on Saturday ? ^ I asked, after a 
pause. 

^^ Same old game. The imemployed question. But 
Fve got the solution of the problem, I do believe. 
According to the socialist standpoint, I mean. Assum- 
ing that the State gets control of things. Practically, 
it^s Stuart Mitchell^s idea, with variations. Fm awfully 
keen on it.^ 

I looked at him as he sat there, the embodiment 
of youth, splendid health and energy, with a touch of 
envy. 

^ One of these days we shall see you in Parliament,^ 
I said. ^^Then we may expect to get something 
done." 

^^ And you will still be looking on from the outside. 
I take it you were built for a critic." He laughed 
good-humouredly. ^^ The trouble with you, Henry, is 
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that you spend so much time deciding upon the right 
course to pursue that you never have time to pursue it. 
We poor fellows have to go on ahead and make the 
experiments, while you sit tight and watch us.*" 

^^ Come now ! You have the advantage of my moral 
support. I cheer you on in the struggle. Besides, I 
was just thinking of joining you over at Barker's, if you 
will have me.'' 

It was funny to note how his tone changed at once. 

*^ Do you mean it ? " He hesitated. ^ Look here . 
I was just thinking how glad I was that I had not 
persuaded you to come in. It's all right, of course, but 
I can see it will be a pull. It's going to be a distinct 
pull — unless the magazine goes a bit stronger next time. 
You see. Green carried over all our spring list of 
books. Fve just discovered that they did not come into 
the last accounts. And the advertisement bills for them 
were — ^prodigious." 

'^I see. You think you may want some more 
capital?" 

'^ Probably. Printing and paper cost the deuce of a 
lot. And Steels have dropped four points. Just like 
them." 

He laughed. You might have thought he had just 
experienced a stroke of unmerited good fortune. ** It's 
the worst of those things," he said philosophically. 
^^ They are invariably at their worst when you want to 
realise. However, I'm hoping we shall be aUe to 
manage. Draw some more bills, I expect. There's 
something rather fascinating about discharging your 
liabilities with promises to pay at three months. Credit 
is a delightful institution." 
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^^ I wish you were out of it." I sat reflecting upon 
the situation. But for Joe^s recent investment, I 
should have pointed out to him forcibly the absurdity 
of his putting his own slender patrimony into a limited 
liability company, unsecured. But I had a shrewd 
suspicion that a liquidation now would leave very little 
for anyone but the debenture-holders — probably not 
very much even for them. 

^* It^s early to talk of getting out," he retorted gaily. 
*< No ! I mean to see this show through. It^s going to 
be a Big Thing, as dear old Green used to say." 

I remarked sardonically that if dear old Green had 
really thought it was going to be a big thing he would 
never have skipped out of it with such alacrity. ^'I 
wish you had stuck to the Gaxetie^ I said gloomily. 
^^ Their politics may have been rotten, but they were 
not rogues." 

*'You always were hard on Green. Honestly, I 
think he did his level best for us. And he^s been 
thundering good since he went. He means to come 
in now and then and give me a few hints — when he 
can spare the time. And he^s put me on to a real 
winner, I believe. It^ cost money, of course." 

'* As ifs not Greenes money, that will not afiect him 
too much." 

^^You^re incorrigible. If I didn^t know you really 
liked the man I should be seriously annoyed with 
you. No ! he found out that Mrs Paget St Maur was 
looking for a new publisher. She^s dissatisfied with 
Morrison." 

*^ I wonder whether Morrison was satisfied with her." 

^According to Green, her last book sold twenty 
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thousand, and ought to have sold forty, if Morrison 
had pushed it properly."" 

^ My dear Jack, she writes the most awful rubbish.'** 

He laughed. ^^ What matter ? It sells — and it's not 
irreligious or immoral rubbish. She's a good name to 
have in our list. I rang up her agent on Saturday. 
We can get her new book for a thousand on account.'* 

I leaned back in my chair. 

"Drop it!" I said. "You've not had her sales 
certified. Even if you had, you've no guarantee that 
her new book will sell half that amount — ^in Barker's 
hands. You havent got the machinery Morrison has. 
And where's the money ? " 

^^ I can raise the money. We must take some risks 
in this business. Anyway, I've accepted." 

That was like Jack. Never was there such a man 
for taking refuge behind the accomplished fact. He 
led me on to discuss a project, and never thought of 
telling me it was already done. And by Green's 
advice. Green — who had made up the accounts care- 
fully to exclude the expenses for the magazine and the 
spring publications. Of course, he may have thought 
everything was going smoothly — ^that the books would 
prove a great success, and that the magazine would 
have to be reprinted. With his incurably sanguine 
disposition he probably did think so. I had liked the 
man : I liked him still. But I found myself wonder- 
ing (which was no doubt most ungenerous) what 
secret motive might have prompted him to this latest 
move. 

"If we get the book, I shall give the printing to 
Ellison's. It would be only fair." 
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Jack spoke, and it seemed to me he might be 
unconsciously answering the question in my mind. 

I went home to work, reflecting deeply as I walked 
along. But my work that afternoon was of an unusual 
nature. I routed among old papers until I discovered 
an ancient sheet containing a list of my securities. 
Since they came into my possession, some eighteen 
years ago, I had never even considered the possibility 
of changing a single investment. Now I thought 
somehow that it would be interesting to discover their 
capital value. The idea appealed to me so insistently 
that I actually went out and purchased a financial 
paper. It was time for dinner before I had worked 
out the problem to my satisfaction. 

That night there came through my letter-box, with 
a resounding thud, a formidable packet of printed 
matter. Opening it, I discovered a big poster announc- 
ing Jack's lecture on the Saturday, together with 
several smaller bills. On one of them he had scrawled 
" Maggie wants you to take her to the show. Come 
and dine on Satiurday at seven, sharp.*" 

I went, of course. I do not mind admitting also 
that I was deplorably nervous for at least half an hour 
before the lecture began. I am endowed by nature, I 
imagine, with a peculiarly sjrmpathetic temperament, 
though my friends (and especially women) like to tell 
me that they would never have suspected it. But it is 
a fact that I cannot hear anyone talking of a visit to 
the dentist^s, without immediately experiencing a more 
or less acute attack of toothache. Much in the same 
way, as I sat by Maggie^s side in the front row of 
the audience at the Town Hall, I felt my pulses throb- 
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bing painfully in sympathy with hers. The room was 
not particulfi^ly large, but I was surprised to see it so 
well filled. There were certainly more them a hundred 
present, where I had expected a gathering of about 
thirty or forty at the outside. Our friend Lamb, the 
gentleman I had heard before at Brandenburgh Grove, 
occupied the chair, and introduced the speaker. Why 
a chairman should have been considered necessary on 
an occasion of this sort, I cannot imagine. But the 
Chair is a British institution : we must still have our 
preface to the evening^s entertainment, be it what you 
will ; and sometimes, in the excitement of the moment, 
the prefatory matter is apt to swell to proportions out 
of all reason. 

Maggie, sitting by my side, listened to Lamb's 
exordium with a quivering impatience that communi- 
cated itself to me also. Indeed, as he warmed to his 
work, I began to doubt whether he would leave 
anything at all for the next speaker to say. I looked 
round the assembly, and wondered if they were already 
as tired of the subject as I was. Lamb, with all his 
merits, could not claim to be an inspired orator. His 
monotonous, sing-song voice recited statistics intermin- 
ably. I closed my eyes, and could imagine I was back 
in the old church at Shelford, listening to an evening 
sermon from my revered grandfather. He stopped at 
length. There was a murmur of perfunctory applause, 
a rustle of anticipation among the audience, and 
Maggie leaned forward, her lips parted, breathing 
quickly. 

Jack came to the front of the platform, self-possessed 
enough, but looking rather white in the glare of the 
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electric lights, placed his sheaf of notes on the desk 
in front of him, and began. 

He had not spoken a dozen words before I recognised 
that our anxiety had been out of place. I had always 
liked Jack^s voice, but before that moment I had never 
realised what an admirable organ he possessed. The 
sound of it carri^ confidence at once : you felt that 
with a voice like his a breakdown was absolutely out 
of the question. I leaned over to Maggie and whispered 
in her ear, ^ He's all right.^ I doubt if she heard my 
well-meant reassurance, but it did not matter : she was 
obviously content. A new expression was visible on her 
face, and on the faces of our neighbours. We began to 
recognise that we were listening to someone who could 
speak — who had the gift of tongues, the power to 
sway a crowd. 

He began by telling, quite simply, the story of his 
first insight into the misery of our great city. It was 
the story of how he had walked with Stuart MitcheU, 
one night last winter, along the Embankment. He 
brought the scene so vividly before us, that I think 
every man in the room believed he had seen it with his 
own eyes. A beautiful moonlit night, the stars and 
the innumerable lights of London reflected in the 
shimmering waters of the river, a cutting east wind 
making them glad of the thick overcoats they wore, 
and then — the whole beauty of the scene ruined by the 
sight of those derelict rows of humanity, sitting huddled 
together in serried ranks on the seats provided by the 
thoughtful municipal authorities. He described it, 
and we saw the unfortunate, broken regiment as in a 
photograph. We saw them shivering in their insuffi- 
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cient rags, as the keen wind swept along the pavement, 
scattering the dead leaves : we saw them dozing, and 
dreaming horribly in their half-sleep: we heard the 
broken-down clerk cough and mutter to himself as he 
turned up the collar of his tattered frock-coat in a vain 
attempt to gather a little warmth. And there was 
humour in it too — God knows how he contrived to 
import it — but there were moments when we laughed 
aloud, with a queer catch in the throat. Something 
in the vibrating quality of that voice held us captive. 
He played upon our feelings as upon the strings of a 
violin. It was great. 

''That was when I first began to think about these 
things,^ he said. ''I determined that night that I 
would go into this matter thoroughly.^ 

And I laughed out loud. The phrase was so 
delightfully characteristic of the man. 

He went on to explain how he had proceeded to 
study the subject as thoroughly as possible, how he 
had attended meetings and read reports and talked 
with experts in that field. He detailed a few of the 
eflEbrts tiiat had been made to deal with the trouble — 
the providing of food and shelter in a haphazard, 
ineffectual way for the worst cases (or rather for the 
cases that appealed most insistently to the public eye) 
— and then again the more important schemes such as 
labour colonies, the new organisation of bureaux and 
insurance against loss of work. These were something ; 
but after all they dealt chiefly with the distressing 
symptoms rather than with the root of the trouble. 
And it was time to grapple with the problem boldly. 
What we had to keep in sight, steadily and without 
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political or other prejudice, was the Future of the Race, 
lliese broken regiments^ of whom we saw a part only 
here in London, were not to be regarded as individuals, 
as isolated cases of misery: they represented much 
more than this. They were only the lowest layer of 
a struggling mass of workers, themselyes largely the 
product of ignorant, feckless, and diseased parents, 
bringing up in their turn another generation even 
worse equipped for the struggle than their fathers. 
The nation was handicapped by them: these unem- 
ployed and unemployable (it mattered not very greatly 
under which name we classified them, for the same 
conditions produced both) made a heavy burden for 
any State to bear. If we were to go forward this 
handicap must be removed. It remained to find a 
way. 

He paused, took up a sheet of paper from the sheaf 
in front of him, and glanced over it. I believe we all 
felt in that room — so remarkable was the influence of 
his voice and manner — that he held in his hand the 
panacea for a nation^s sickness. We were prepared to 
accept it before he spoke: it was obvious, dear as 
daylight, the one and only possible remedy. Why 
had nobody thought of it before? 

^ We have,^ the speaker went on, ^^a system of old 
age pensions in force at the present time. It is a good 
system in its way, and I, for one, have nothing serious 
to say against it. We are aU agreed that it is a step 
in the right direction — a step that we have advocated 
for many years, and regard now as an earnest of better 
things to come. It does not go far enough, but it is 
surely something that we have seen the government of 
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the country make at last even this timid and tentative 
advance in the right direction. Looking forward a 
little, I see great possibilities arising £rom this.^ He 
proceeded to draw a picture — ^I do not wish to mangle 
his phraseology by attempting a verbatim report of 
his words— of a State supervision of labour, of the 
formation of bureaux to watch over and protect eadi 
important trade, of a central control organising the 
supply of labour as the demand grew or waned in 
different districts from time to time. We do not want 
the State to create work, to found subsidised industries 
or expensive experimental farms competing with others 
already in existence. We may take it as an axiom 
that there is enough work to be done. The country 
wants workers : it does not want waste. Organisation 
is the crying need. Every able-bodied man in the 
prime of life should be a valuable asset to the State. 
Yet we see everjrwhere young and healthy men with 
nothing to do, married in the majority of cases and 
with families to support, degenerating into street 
loafers and public-house props for mere lack of 
employment. Clearly, there was something wrong. 

'^To my mind," he proceeded, ^^the weak spot is 
obvious enough. The wrong people are at work. In 
every trade, in every branch of labour, we see men of 
fifty and over, men past the prime of life, continuing 
to occupy berths that should be handed over to 
younger workers." Many of these men, no doubt, 
were by no means past their work: a proportion of 
them might even be exceptionally good at their job : 
others again were certainly kept on through a sort of 
charity, a reluctance to turn away an old hand who 
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had been useful in his day. The organisation should 
be able to treat exceptional cases on their merits. 
But, as a broad general principle, the artey of labour 
should be pensioned off, much as the army of defence is 
pensioned off, after a certain number of years^ service. 
The older members must retire to make room for the 
younger generation. There need be no fixed limit of 
age, or of length of service : these matters would be 
determined by the conditions of the particular trade to 
which the worker belonged, and by the possibility of 
finding him useful and remunerative emplo3rment in 
some allied branch. But the State must be prepared 
to pension off its old workers. That, in a nutshell, 
was the proposition he put before us. Jack paused 
once more, to let the idea sink into the minds of his 
audience. 

^ Objectors will say at once,"^ he went on, ^^ that tlie 
project is absurd, because of the expense. Where is 
the money to come from wherewith to pay our retired 
veterans of labour?^ The objection sounded formid- 
able, but on a closer inspection it was seen to be more 
imaginary than real. Somehow or other, the State at 
the present moment had to support the unemployed : 
it had to spend large sums in out-door relief and in 
promiscuous charity, not only for the men themselves, 
but for their wives and families. And all the potential 
force of this army of men was wasted, a danger rather 
than an assistance to the country. Instead of 
pensioning the young and able-bodied he proposed to 
pension those who had done the State good service, 
those who had done their share of the nation^s work, 
and could retire with self-respect and a consciousness 

P 
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of duty performed. It would, he was eissured, be 
cheaper, as a mere matter of business : it would, most 
certainly, bring its reward, many times over, in the 
improvement of the race. 

" What we socialists desire to do above everything,** 
he concluded, ^4s just this — to see that the next 
generation is no worse but better than the present. 
We look to the future of the race. Our chief thought 
must be for the children — ^how they may be trained to 
bear their part worthily in the battle, to become good 
citizens, and, above all, good parents. Our aim must 
be, as far as possible, to eliminate dirt, disease, 
ignorance, and prejudice. Above all, prejudice. In 
every town, village, and hamlet in the country there is 
a centre, large or small, of obstruction, ignorance^ 
prejudice. So many of us take our opinions ready- 
made and refuse even to attempt to discover the truth 
for ourselves. The name of Socialist is enough still 
to scare half the men you meet.** He told a story of 
a humorous acquaintance, who ostentatiously locked 
up his silver on learning the nature of his vi8itor*s 
political creed. Many otherwise amiable men seriously 
r^;arded a socialist as a thief, restrained from open 
burglary only because he lacked the necessary pluck. 
Well ! that was but another tradition that had to be 
fought down. It would go in time. Prejudice was a 
hardy plant, but it could be uprooted wiili energy and 
perseverance. The true socialist was the true citizen — 
the man who recognised that he had a duty to the 
country, and that the country had also a duty to him. 

I remember his last words, because I thought at the 
time that they were directed to myself. *^ We have,** 
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he said, ^^not only to fight prejudice but to conquer 
apathy. And I do not know really which is the 
harder task. If we were to believe some men, we 
should spend all our lives in considering the next step, 
and never move forward for fear of going in the 
wrong direction. For my part, I hold the view that 
we have arrived at a point where action is more useful 
than criticism. I would say even that it is better to 
do the wrong thing, honestly believing that it will 
increase the sum of human happiness, than to sit and 
criticise and do nothing. Man was sent into this 
world to work — to wear himself out, to do the utmost 
that is in him — not merely to sit as a spectator in the 
theatre of life, allowing his jEiEUSulties to become 
atrophied through disuse.^ 

He stopped. I turned to Maggie after the applause 
had subsided and said, ^^I told him the other day 
that we should see him in Parliament one of these 



Her lashes were wet with tears. She pressed my 
hand convulsively. ^^ I am ^d we came,^ she mur- 
mured, half to herself. 

But she looked as if she had been out long enough. 
And I saw behind us the figure of our old friend with 
the beard and the flannel collar, rising as if he meant to 
give his own views on the subject of the evening. So I 
smuggled her quietly out of a side door and took her 
home. We sat there and talked things over until Jack 
retiuned. 

^Well! it was a magnificent success,^ I said. 
<^ ThaVs his game, obviously. He^s a natural orator. I 
should like to hear him speaking at the Albert Hall.^ 
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She sighed. *^ I wish he could. I wish he had never 
taken up Barker^s. It's too much for him : it would be 
too much for any man. He is changed.'' She sat up 
and spoke with animation. ** Other people may not 
notice it, but I can see that it's weighing him down 
terribly. He doesn't sleep now« If he could only get 
someone to help him "^ 

1 cleared my throat. A resolution had suddenly 
crystallised in my mind. What with Joe, and Jack, 
and Maggie, I felt it was high time to yield gracefully. 

^ I am going to join him at Barker's," I said. 

A fight came into her eyes. ** You ? " she exdaimedL 
^< You ? But why should you ? Would you not hate 
it awfully ? Yes, but it is like you, all the same. You 
have always helped us when we wanted it most And 
perhaps — ^ she hesitated for a moment. 

** Nonsense!" I said Uuntly. ^^Fve been a critic 
long enough. Time I did something, as he pointed but 
just now." 

She went on as though I had not spoken. 

*^ He may want you soon, more than ever. If I — if 
I were to leave him." She made an effort to smile. 

^My dear Maggie ! " 

^ But if I should. I know I am full of fancies just 
now. But I want you to — to promise to look after 
him. It must not spoil his life. Do not let him think 
about me too much. He ought to marry again. He 
would be miserable ^" 

She stopped abruptly, for Jack came in. 

**Here is the man of the moment," I exclaimed. 
^^ Jack, you did great things. We have been saying 
you ought to chuck Barker's and become an active 
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politician. Only you can^t chuck it just yet, for I have 
definitely decided to come in with you. The place has 
fascinated me : I can keep out no longer. I find I hare 
a few thousands in Home Rails that are doing no good. 
Call together your myrmidons, the man Drabbet and 
the rest of them — and we^ll put the matter through 
to-morrow.*** 

His face flushed a moment with pleasure. But he 
shook his head. 

** I can^t let you put any money in,*** he said. *^ You 
donH know how risky it is.^ 

He was very obstinate, but I persuaded him at last. 
I am to be at the office at twelve to-morrow. It was 
nearly midnight before I got back to my rooms, and 
began to jot down these recollections of his lecture. 
And now it is nearly three o^dock, and I find myself 
still sitting here, pen in hand, musing over poor little 
Maggie and her fears. There is nothing in what she 
said, of course, but it gave me a shock to hear her 
speaking of it as a possibility. I suppose women are 
always like that when— -developments are expected. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WE GO TO SEE A ROYAL VISTrOB 

I MAT be slow at making up my mind to a decisive 
step, but when once I have done so I am apt, like so 
many slow movers, to make myself and my companions 
miserable until it is carried into effect. I hate having 
things hanging over me, as the phrase runs. A 
specious air of prosperity affords me no gratification 
when I know that it is merely an illusion. Some men 
will postpone paying their bills for sheer pleasure in 
seeing their balance at the bank mount higher and 
higher: the signing of a cheque affects them with 
actual physical pain : they cannot realise that, to all 
intents and purposes, their money is gone as soon as 
they have agreed to a purchase. Men of this stamp 
must be deficient in imagination : they will not believe 
that their account is depleted until they behold it 
written down in black and white in their pass-book. 
Perhaps I go to the opposite extreme. I have been 
told that I pay my bills with a ridiculous regularity ; 
and as soon as I enter upon even a verbal contract I 
am unhappy until the money is lying at my bank, 
ready for ddivery on the day named. 

After considerable trouble, I got Jack to make an 
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appointment with the firm^s solicitor for the discussion 
of the new arrangement. On second thoughts we 
invited Hollyer, the chartered accountant who made 
up the balance-sheet, to attend as well. I have the 
day noted down in my diary — " Meeting at Barker^s. 
Settle about fresh capital issue.^ It was the thirteenth 
of July, and I recollect thinking at the time that 
some persons would have refused to inaugurate a 
scheme of such importance on a day with that in- 
auspicious number. But we were not superstitious. 
We met, the four of us, in Jack^s office, and discussed 
the matter from eleven to one, the busy clacking of 
the typewriter coming faintly to our ears from the 
next room. Drabbet, tbe solicitor, was a tall, rather 
handsome man, immaculately dressed: Hollyer, a 
short, pallid man with spectacles, a snub nose, and a 
great command of figures. He had the curious habit 
of reserving a special tone of voice for all his numerals, 
putting them, as it were, in a different type from the 
rest of his conversation, and italicising them with a 
clearer pronunciation. It was a useful manner enough, 
but gave a peculiar flavour to his discourse. 

I was introduced to Hollyer. Drabbet I had met 
before. 

'^ My friend Mr Roscoe is anxious to take a share 
in the business,"^ said Jack. ** I have tried to dissuade 
him, but he refuses to listen to me. There is no 
doubt that the firm could do with some ready money 
at the present moment. I have got our book-keeper 
to make a list here ^ — he handed a piece of paper to 
Hollyer — '^ of payments that have to be made within 
the next two or three months. They are rather' 
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. formidable. They comprise, jou see, most of the 
printing and advertising accounts for our spring list, 
as well as the cost of the magazine. Fdr some reason 
or other. Green held these over from the last balance- 
sheet.*" 

Hollyer' smiled sardonically. ** Your late manager," 
he said in his deliberate voice, '^was very fond of 
holding things over — when it happened to suit his 
purpose.*" 

'* I think Mr Green was anxious to retire with all 
the honours of war,^ suggested Drabbet. 

Jack gave a short laugh. ^* Well ! he has gone, 
anyway,^ he said. He always disliked hearing Green 
disparaged, or anyone else, for that matter. 

Hollyer examined the figures before him with 
corrugated brows. ** You certainly have some rather 
heavy commitments,^ he agreed. *^ The advertisement 
account is very high. Seven hundred and fifty-four 
pounds for the last quarter. It is difiicult to see how 
you are going to recover that.^ 

** IVs the magazine,^ explained Jack, ^* and the shop. 
They won't want so much advertising in the future. 
But you must start these things with a bit of a 



Hollyer raised his eyebrows with the air of a man 
who knew better, but did not think it worth while to 
argue the point. ** How is the new venture doing P '^ 
he inquired. 

''Not very well, so far,'* the director admitted. 
'' But it's bound to come through in time." 

''These things are generally a question of holding 
out," Hollyer assented quietly. " It depends whether 
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you can get the public interested before you get tired 
of losing money. Fve seen^more fortunes chucked 
away in trying to force new periodicals down the 
throats of the people than I care to think about.^ 

Jack said, with his genial laugh, that suggestions of 
this kind should be encouraging to anyone thinking of 
investing in the business. 

'* It is only fair to your friend.^ HoUyer inclined 
his head politely in my direction. ''We must gire 
him the facts. He ought to know how things stand.^ 

''He^s as obstinate as a mule,^ said Jack. Tve 
spent the last three days trjdng to keep him out.**" 

We looked at each other and smiled. 

" In fact," he went on, " I think ifs just a matter of 
considering how much new capital we want. I can 
scrape together a thousand or so more, at a pinch." 

Hollyer rubbed his chin reflectively. " It might do 
to go on with for a bit," he agreed. " But you have 
debts here amounting to considerably more than that, 
which ought to be paid oiF, and will have to be paid 
oiF, unless you renew some of these bills, during the 
next two months. The question is, have you enough 
money on your books for this, and to provide working 
capital ? I should like to see the figures on that point, 
if you could get them." 

Jack rang the bell behind his chair. 

'' m ask Judkins to send them up," he said. The 
typist entered from the next room. '' Ask Mr Judkins 
to send up the amount we have on the ledgers. Trade 
and shop. And he might give us the figures on the 
day-book. Approximately. Mr Hollyer wants them as 
soon as possible." 
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" I should prefer to see you with a reasonable sum in 
hand,^ Hollyer resumed. " You see, you have started 
out on altogether a larger scale lately. There^s this 
magazine, for one thing. At the present rate, that 
may cost you an3rthing from two to four hundred a 
month to run.'*' 

«< We shan't carry it on at the rate we started," Jack 
interposed. " You must begin with some advertising." 

Hollyer shrugged his shoulders. ^^I take it you 
won't print quite so many next time. And you won't 
sell so many either. A first number alwap goes fairly. 
But you have your autumn publications to pay for, in 
any case. I see some names on your list that you won't 
get for nothing." 

''The names you get for nothing bring you in 
nothing, as a rule." 

« Quite so. Still, I should recommend, as you ask 
me, another five thousand capital, to be on the safe 
side." 

Drabbet spoke for the first time. 

'' I believe Mr Fairfax has already advanced two 
thousand." He turned to Jack. ''Did you get any 
security lor that?" 

"No! Not exactly." He admitted that he had 
guaranteed the amount, not expecting at the time 
that he would be called upon to produce it. " It was 
rather a bore," he said carelessly. " I had to sell out 
some shares just at the wrong time." 

" If I put any money in," I interposed, " I must have 
that two thousand of Fairfa^5t*s secured equally." 

Drabbet and Hollyer exchanged glances. They 
seemed slightly amused. 
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'* Nonsense,^ said Jack, getting obstinate as usual. 
*'It would obviously be unfair. Mine was just a 
personal loan.^ 

^*I suppose it can be secured equally with a new 
advance.'" I ignored him, addressing Drabbet. 

"Certainly. By your articles of association the 
managing director has very considerable powers. The 
best plan will be to issue second debentures for the 
full amount.^ 

"The debentures are pretty heavy already,^ HoUyer 
remarked in his quiet voice. 

" Green said the lease of these new premises alone 
was worth five thousand pounds,^ Jack put in. ^'I 
know he thought there was ample security for another 
five or more." 

" He may have said so," Hollyer retorted sardonically. 
"As to his thoughts, I fancy Mr Green generally kept 
them fairly well to himself." 

lliere seemed some danger of the two beginning an 
argument over Greenes moral character. 

"Well!" I said. "If I may make a suggestion, I 
propose that we arrange for a new issue of second 
debentures for five thousand. I am prepared to bring 
in two thousand five hundred pounds, and Fairfax can 
make up his amount to the same sum by advancing 
another five hundred. What rate of interest ought 
they to carry?" 

We had a most animated discussion over this and 
other points. Hollyer thought the proposed issue not 
large enough. Tliere would be only three thousand 
actually coming into the business, as he pointed out. 
Drabbet was of opinion that it would serve in the 
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meanwhile, if we were ready to bring in a few thousands 
more later. A new lot of debentures would probably 
have the effect of making creditors somewhat nervous. 
Still, with an old-established firm like Barker^s 

Mr Judkins entered with a list of figures. Jack 
glanced at them, and handed the sheet over to Hollyer. 

** While Mr Hollyer is looking at those figures,^ 
said Drabbet, " we may as well resolve ourselves into 
the special general meeting, and put this little matter 
through. The notices were sent out for to-day, at 
twelve o^dock, I believe, Mr Fairfax ? ^ 

So the shorthand writer was called in to take notes 
of the meeting for the minute-book, and Mr Judkins, 
who was a holder of a few ordinary shares, remained in 
attendance, and the necessary resolutions were proposed, 
put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. The 
new issue of debentures was arranged for, and I found 
mpelf appointed a director of the house of Barker, 
at a salary of two hundred and fifty a year. 

'^ I suppose these figures are all right,^ said Hollyer, 
as we rose to go. " You seem to have done pretty 
well with the magazine, after all. Are these figures 
actual sales ? ^ 

Jack took the list back from his hands. ''He 
doesn^t seem to have allowed for possible returns. I 
suppose we shall get as many as five or six thousand 
back, possibly. It^s as well to be on the safe side.^ 

Hollyer smiled grimly, but made no reply. We 
went off to lunch in a party. Now that the matter 
was settled definitely, I felt much more comfortable. 
If I could have secured Joe's money, as well as Jack's, 
I should have been perfectly satisfied. But for the 
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present my lips were sealed on that subject. Hollyer, 
I presiimed, would require explanations when next he 
made up the accounts ; and then, possibly, something 
might be done. 

The other two left early. Jack and I stayed on 
some time, smoking our cigars and engaging in a little 
friendly chafF with Sally, who has a way of hanging 
about our table when her other clients are not too 
numerous or hungry. 

"Where's Mr Green?'' she said. "He's not been 
here for a long time." 

"Gone!'' I said cheerfully. "And I am reigning 
in his stead. We are the two sole survivors, Sally. 
To us are entrusted the fortunes of the celebrated 
firm opposite." 

She looked at us with some surprise and, I thought, 
a touch of pity. 

" I do hope you won't come to smash," she said, as 
she swept up the crumbs and departed, smiling back 
at us from the swing door to the kitchen. 

Jack laughed. "We hope so too. Evidently she 
thinks we are amateurs. We must cultivate the art 
of looking like business men. There's an air about 
these beggars down here which we havent acquired." 

" We can get there without adopting that expres- 
sion of countenance, I hope." 

"We will." There was silence for a few minutes. 
" You're a good chap to put all that money into the 
show," he went on suddenly. " It takes a load off my 
mind. I was beginning to wonder how I should get 
through all the work. To say nothing of paying the 
bills." 
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*'By the way, how about Mrs Paget St Maur? 
Did she accept your offer ? ^ 

'^Rather! Fve got the agreement upstairs. We 
pay five hundred on receiving the manuscript, and 
the rest on publication.'" 

I musi-have looked rather anxious, for he added at 
once: 

^'Therell be no difficulty about that. Besides, 
Steek are up again. I can advance another thousand, 
if necessary.^ 

*^ I trust there will be no more advandng just yet.*" 

He laughed. ''We can't afford to let things fall 
through for lack of a little ready money. Our list 
wants strengthening.^ 

'' So does our banking account. What number are 
we printing of the July magazine ? ^ 

''Twenty thousand. Half our last issue. I expect 
we shall have to reprint, but I thought we would be 
on the safe side.^ 

It.sounded reasonable. 

" It goes out to-morrow,'' he went on. " And the 
old number coines back — what is left of it." 

"Good! ni be up early. May as well begin my 
job at once. I've a lot to learn. Curious that I should 
have lived to this age without even speaking through 
a telephone.'* 

Sally came up and made out our bills. 

" Have you any message for Mr Green ? " said Jack. 
" I may be seeing him in a few days." 

.Sbe shook her head. "I never liked Mr Green — 
notlio much as you two," she added, coquettishly. 
" Oh ! Sally. Such a handsome man, too." 
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^I don''t care how handsome he might be,"^ she 
retorted, handing ns our cheques. " I wouldnH trust 
him farther than I could see him.^ 

^ Women always think they know a rogue at sight,^ 
said Jack as we went out. "That's why they get 
done in the eye. But it's funny that Maggie said very 
much the same about poor old Green the other day. 
And I should have thought women would have liked 
him." 

" Some do, I expect. He's married.*' 

" He may come up to the shop this afternoon." 

I looked at my watch. " Don't let him persuade you 
into any more rash enterprises. I've an appointment 
myself, or I'd wait and see him. Fve got to meet 
Joe." 

He looked at me with a grin. 

" You're developing into quite a lady's man." 

" One hardly regards Joe as — a lady. She's as good 
a companion as any of our male friends." 

" With the additional advantage of being a remark- 
ably pretty girl," he put in. 

I suppose there is something in what he said. But 
I should like talking to her, I think, even if she were 
ugly. And if she were merely pretty, and a fool, I 
certainly should not care to meet her so often. Now 
that she has taken a share in this Chelsea flat, I 
expect to see her pretty frequently. She came up the 
day before yesterday, and I had a letter from her this 
morning, asking if I could meet her at three o'clock on 
the north side of the bridge in St Jameses Park. 

She greeted me lazily when I arrived, for it was a 
warm day. I took a seat by her side, and we gazed 
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at the water, and the ducks, and the few children 
throwing food to them from the bridge. 

^'Veiy restfid,^ she said. <<And cool. Biakes me 
think I want a swim. I love water.^ 

^ So do L When I feel melancholy I get on one of 
the bridges and look at the Thames. It soothes oie — 
somehow.^ 

She turned, interested. 

<*Do you feel that as well? I thought it was 
peculiar to mjrself.^ 

'< Pleasant to discover another point in common. 
What shall we do this afternoon?"^ 

It was so comfortable on that seat, and the sun 
Uazed so fiercely outside the patch of shade sheltering 
us, that it was almost too much trouble to tallL We 
spoke lazily, with intervals between each sentence. 

^< Think of something not too hot.^ 

" Suppose we — stay where we are ? " 

^* Not a bad idea. But I might go to sleep.^ 

I tried to think of something more exciting. 
^* Shall we drive out to Kew Gardens?^ 

She laughed, '^lliat is the other extreme of 
energy. Is there nothing we can see not quite so 
far oflr?" 

'*I seem to remember something in the morning 
paper about our royal visitor, llie King of Spain is 
due to reach Buckingham Palace at half-past three.^ 

Joe sat up suddenly, her lassitude disappearing as 
if by magic. 

^ Can we get there in time ? I should like that.**" 

^We can stroll up quietly in five minutes,"^ I said 
resignedly, *^if you rc»lly want to see him. There 
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may be rather a crowd." Personally I would far 
rather have stayed where we were and carried on our 
desultory conversation. I like to get Joe in a 
reflective mood. " Do kings interest you ? ^ You 
won^ see much of him." 

*^You Londoners are terribly unenthusiastic. I 
want to see everything I can. And I like those 
carriages your royalties go about in. They^re so 
deliciously barbaric." 

** Very well." I looked at my watch. " We need not 
start for ten minutes yet. Let us enjoy a little more 
peaceful meditation." 

" You are very thoughtful to-day." 

"I have taken a very serious step. To-day has 
been a turning-point in my life." 

She turned sharply. "Look me straight in the 
face," she commanded, " and I^ tell you what it was. 
This is interesting." 

I obeyed. Joe^s eyes have a peculiar richness of 
tone. Till I had the opportunity of examining them 
closely, I never knew what the story-writers meant by 
speaking of a lady^s eyes as fathomless. Hers really 
give an illusion of depth : you feel that they may 
contain, far below the surface, hidden pearls of thought, 
worthy of examination by an expert diver. 

"They remind me oif the water round Capri," I 
announced with gravity, after a careful inspection. 

Her eyelids flickered. She turned away her head 
slowly. " I don^t know," she said carelessly. " Perhaps 
you have fallen in love." 

I sighed. " If so, I fear I do not recognise the 
symptoms." 

Q 
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*' But you are a little short-sighted, aren^t you ? ^ 

<' Not mentally, I flatter myself.'' 

There was an interval of silence. 

<< Shall we start,'' she said. ^' I dont want to miss 
their Majesties." 

I rose, somewhat reluctantly. 

**I doubt if you will see much," I said, as we 
approached the Palace. <* There's no end of a crowd 
here." 

I have never liked crowds, and I detest above every- 
thing being responsible for a lady's comfort in one. 
However, she insisted on going forward. We bored 
our way by degrees into a fair position, from which we 
might hope to see at least something of the escort 
when the cavalcade came past. 

The throng was orderly enough, but very closely 
packed— so closely that my companion, I could see, 
b^;an to get nervous. To a stranger from the country, 
there is something terrifying about the compactness of 
a London crowd, especially when, in moments of excite- 
ment, it begins to sway to and fro. She turned her 
head to me in appeal. ^ Do let us get out again," she 
said. '< I fed as if I should faint." 

We worked our way out again with some little 
difficulty, and she drew a long breath. "That was 
awful," she said. " Being in a crowd like that makes 
me feel as if I had lost my individuality." 

"You're much more likely to lose your watch," I 
replied. She was wearing one of those absurdly tiny 
gold watches, fastened to her bodice with a brooch. 

I had hardly spoken before cheers in the distance 
announced the arrival of the royal party. Joe stood 
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on tiptoe, peering over the heads of the people. I 
confess I took veiy little interest in attempting to see 
anything of our august visitor. The helmets of the 
life Guards were about all anyone could hope to see 
from where we stood. 

Several young men ran along the outskirts of the 
crowd, cheering vociferously, as the carriages swept by. 

<* Now if this were my line of business,^ I reflected 
sagely, *^ this is just the time I should choose for reliev- 
ing somebody of a few valuables.'*^ I thought I would 
keep the comer of my eye fixed on my companion's 
watch, in case of accidents. 

I saw it coming, and really I flatter myself I did it 
quite neatly. The young man made straight for his 
quarry, just at the critical moment, when the King of 
Spain passed in front of us. He had the thing off so 
quickly that I could scarcely believe my eyes. But I 
caught him by the wrist as he passed, and pulled him 
up with a jerk that made him yelp aloud. 

I had him safe as a fish in a landing-net, but another 
fellow blundered heavily into me, knocked me ofi^ my 
balance, and I tripped up over my captive and came 
heavily to the ground. I had to let go as I fell, and 
my friend was up and away like an eel. But the watch 
had been dropped as he came down. I picked it up 
and handed it to the owner, rather annoyed at having 
been upset. 

She apologised profusely as I brushed the dust off 
my dothes. 

'* You were quite right,^ she confessed. *' I was a 
fool to wear a thing like that in a crush. I ought to 
have taken it off when you warned me. Just obstinacy.^ 
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''Same with me,^ I said. ''I was certain someone 
would have a shot at it. So I kept my eye on it firmly 
all the time.*" 

She laughed. ** You were smart to catch him. FU 
never call you short-sighted again. How can I reward 
you?'' 

** By letting me take you somewhere for tea.^ 

''Come to our flat. FU introduce you to my 
partner.** 

The crowd melted away, and we drifted with it out 
towards Victoria, where I secured a smart-looking 
Napier. 

"My poor little watch,^ she said as we dodged in 
and out among the traffic. "I should have been 
distressed if I had lost it. It's stopped, I think. 
Surely it's more than half-past three.^ 

Instinctively I felt for the gold repeater whidi had 
come to me from my grandfather — I suppose in those 
days rectors of a parish received these tokens of 
affection from their flocks more frequently than they 
do to-day — and found my waistcoat pocket empty. 
For a moment I thought I must have forgotten to 
bring my watdi with me, but then I remembered 
looking at it as we were sitting by the water. And 
my chain had gone, too, and a sovereign purse at the 
end containing three or four pounds in gold. 

I could not repress an ejeu:ulation of dismay. 

Her eyes followed the direction of my hand. 
" What's happened ? " she said. " They haven't taken 
yours, have they ? Oh ! I am sorry." 

She seemed so genuinely distressed that I turned it 
off with a laugh. 
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^* If s a judgment,"' I said. ^* I was just thinking 
how clever I had been. Well ! it had. to go some day. 
I have often wondered how long I should keep it 
A valuable watch is no use for a London crowd. I 
shall buy a Waterbury, and tie a black ribbon to 
it" 

I had never seen Joe so upset Perhaps the shock 
and the getting wedged in among the crowd had been 
too much for her. I believe there were tears in her 
eyes, but she kept them averted from me, looking out 
of the window. 

«I shall never forgive myself." She turned to me 
at last with a smile. ^'But I know now what this 
serious step is that you have taken, and won^ tell me 
about It's the same old thing. You have been 
sacrificing yourself for someone else." 

'^ Sacrificing myself? Do I look like it ? I have no 
recollection of anything of the kind." 

^^Tell me honestly now. You have gone into 
Barker's after all. Ha vent you ? " 

" Suppose I have. What of it ? " 

*^ You found they wanted some more money?" 

^*It's not an unusual complaint with enterprising 
firms." 

"You went in simply to help Cousin John — and 
Maggie. Isn't that so ? " 

I hesitated. "Not entirely. As a matter of 
fact " 

I stopped myself just in time, for I was within an 
ace of sajring tiiat she had as much to do with it aa 
either of them. She might have misconstrued the 
admission. 
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'^You aren't going to pretend that you believe in 
the business any more that you did ? Have you been 
converted suddenly ? '^ 

" I don't know," I said guardedly. " It may work 
out all right in the end.'' 

She scrutinised me. ^^I wonder how much money 
you have put into the show," she went on, and sighed. 
<< Well ! I wanted you to come in, and now Fm half 
sorry you've joined us. The inconsistency of woman, 
I suppose. Because I feel in my bones that you have 
no faith in it." 

^* I wish you hadn't told me not to mention your 
bu]ring those shares," I said. 

She gave me a curious look. But at that moment 
the cab pulled up before a tall and forbidding pile of 
buildings. We got out, and I was introduced to the 
flat and its other occupant. She did not interest me 
particularly, but Joe was exceptionally bright and 
lively for the rest of that afternoon. 

It has occurred to me recently that I am becoming, 
as iack hinted, something of a ** lady's man " in my 
old age. Perhaps mine is one of those characters that 
flower late in Ufe. Looking backwards, I do not 
think I had ever attempted any intimacy with the 
other sex until about two years ago, when I paid 
that memorable visit to Duncote. Maggie b^;an it. 
Before I met her I had always thought myself awkward 
and shy with women : I fancied them creatures of a 
different day from our own, di£Bcult of comprehension, 
and prone to take offence at trifles. I did not realise 
that there might be a fascinating charm in their 
society, apart from all thoughts of marriage. Now I 
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perceive that they repay study — even the plainest of 
them — and give an added zest to life. 

^* I donM; quite see you as the man of business,^ said 
Joe, as I left the flat that evening. 

I don^ exactly see myself in that capacity either. 
I am aware of my limitations. But I have gone into 
this affair with my eyes open: I do not expect to 
make a fortune. Still, with careful management, I 
do not see why the venture should not return me a 
fair rate of interest on my money. And in the 
meanwhile I shall be gaining experience in a new 
field. 

My initiation into the said field was not of the 
happiest, I will admit. When I arrived at the office 
the next morning, I found the shop fairly blocked 
with huge piles of the first number of the magazine. 
Some were tied up loosely with string, some more 
neatly in brown paper bundles, and the larger number 
in great packages covered with brown sacking. Two 
of our packers were busy carrying them down to the 
basement as they were unloaded from a van at the 
door. 

Jack made a gallant attempt to welcome me 
cheerfuUy as I entered his room, but I could see that 
he was hard hit. 

<<They seem to be pouring in a bit,^ he said. 
^Any more coming now? Twenty thousand had 
come in half an hour ago.*^ 

** Twenty thousand ? "* I admit the quantity startled 
me not a little. 

He brushed the hair off his forehead with a wave of 
the hand. ^ Yes ! it^s rather a bore. I doubt if we\e 
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sold — actually sold — more than seven or eight And 
I had to print twenty of the next issue. That^s the 
worst of it I had nothing to go by, you see.^ He 
squared his shoulders with an effort '^ I donH care a 
hang. They have just got to read it Fm going on 
till they do.'' 

I think our last returns of the first number of 
Barker's came in a day or two ago. I have been 
through the figures carefuUy, and I find that our 
actual sales amounted to six thousand four himdred 
and forty-eight copies. The loss on the publication 
will take me some time longer to work out. 
Apparently it was produced, under Green's auspices, 
absolutely regardless of expense; and the advertise- 
ment bill alone was enough to terrify a mere layman, 
like myself. It looked to me as though Green had 
staked everything on one last desperate venture and 
then, his sanguine nature failing him at the last 
minute, had shifted the burden on to other shoulders. 

But it was no good my saying things of this kind 
to my partner then. Besides, I knew nothing of the 
figiures : I have only recently been trying to work out 
our actual position, and get an insight into our 
methods of book-keeping at the same time. Certainly 
the publications all round have done very badly this 
year. Of all the books we brought out in the spring 
(and we paid very heavy prices for most of them) only 
one has done so much as pay expenses. The others, 
taking into account advertising and authors' royalties, 
show losses raaging upwards from twenty to over a 
hundred pounds. And, as far as I can judge, my own 
novel b not going to do much better. It subscribed 
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poorly, and the few early reviews that have come out 
have been uniformly of that colourless description that 
damns a book more effectuaUy than any amount of 
slating. I foresee that I shall have my work cut out 
to put things on a paying basis in the publishing 
department. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

MAOOIE 

It is more than a year since I wrote the concluding 
words of the last entry in my amorphous diaiy — a 
diary which is no diary, but rather an irregular record 
of sensations and reflections, written up from time to 
time as I happened to fed inclined for the task. 
Looking through its pages now, to refresh my memory 
of the past, I perceive that it was commenced with the 
thought of making it a history of John Clifford Fairfax 
and his career. like so many of my desultory enter- 
prises, its scope has insensibly changed in the writing, 
until it seems to my shamed ejea a veritable triumph 
and monument of egotism. Jack himself has been all 
but thrust out of his own biography, so insidiously 
dangerous is the practice of writing in the first person 
singular* And yet, in a sense, it makes for truth ; or, 
at the least, it curbs a too riotous imagination. I may 
have analysed my own thoughts over much, but I have 
not been led into attempting to analyse, or describe, 
the thoughts of others. And, though my own per- 
sonality may have intruded itself more than I could 
wish, this is and remains a record of that part of his 
life that came under my notice, as seen by my eyes and 
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heard by my ears. I have trusted not at all to imagina- 
tion, little to memory. Except in this one entry (and 
there are reasons for the long period that has dJapsed 
since I wrote last in this book) I have put down the 
facts while they are still fresh in my mind, not later 
than a week or two at the furthest after they had come 
to pass. 

How long ago it seems now since the day when I 
walked for the first time into Barker*s office, as a director 
of the firm, and saw Jack there, somewhat perturbed in 
spirit but still flaunting a gallant air of cheerfulness, 
considering new schemes for bringing success to Barker^s 
— ^the sh<^, the publishing business, and the magazine. 
One year and a few months only have passed, but I feel 
in my heart that I have sat in this chair for untold 
. ages, and worked the tjrpewriter, on which I am knock- 
ing out these words, since the foundation of the world. 
I am grown old in the ways of commerce. Surely in 
some previous eidstence I must have ground in this same 
weary mill, cutting down the expenses of production, 
revising one printer^s estimate in the light of another^s, 
knocking halfpence or even pence off the binder^s price 
per copy, casting about for some cheaper paper that will 
look as good as the old. For in this business, as in 
most, the small things count more than the big. I 
made it my affair to keep a watdijful eye on the smaU 
things. 

I spent the first few weeks of my time at the office in 
examining the figures of the publication book. Jack 
had never taken much interest in analysing these 
matters, but what I saw there convinced me that it was 
time somebody did so. 
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^^Let^s have Hollyer up again,^ I said. '^ThJs is 
his game — ^he revels in figures, and I don^. But as 
fisir as I can see, we are losing money steadily — in the 
publishing department.^ 

Hollyer came and went, leaving us rather glum. I 
had drawn up for him a table of expenditure and 
returns, and he spent some time examining it carefully 
before he spoke. Hollyer^s opinions always impressed 
me very forcibly. He arrived at them deliberately, 
and delivered them with a portentous gravity which 
nevertheless had the e£Fect of convincing the hearer 
that he knew his business. He gave voice to the 
obvious: he dealt with solid facts. Into the realms 
of future possibilities he never ventured. This in 
itself was reassuring. In the days of the lamented 
Green we had heard forecasts enough to last us for 
many years. 

'^ You can^ afford to run that magazine,^ he said at 
last. ^' The thing is a steady drain oh your resources 
all the time. You say you are not losing so much on 
it as you were. Very possibly. But even allowing 
for its value as an advertising medium, you canM; turn 
it out on the present scale under a loss of a hundred a 
month. And that means twelve hundred a year.*** 

'^We^re only printing five thousand this month,^ 
said Jack. 

Hollyer took up the sheet again. **Well! I see 
you sold three thousand odd last time,^ he said. ** It 
would bear cutting down still further. What do you 
do with all your returns ? ^ 

<< We send them out free,"" I explained. <<The first 
number cost a lot of money. And the second was 
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pretty expensive, too. We thought it would be a 
good plan for getting people to read it.^ 

HoUyer shook his head gravely. ^^As a general 
rule,'' he said, "nobody reads what they can get for 
nothing. I suspect the majority of your free copies 
went straight into the waste-paper basket. Anyway, 
what has been the effect on the sales? They have 
gone down from over five thousand to under four. It 
would be cheaper to pulp them and have done with it, 
at that rate.'' 

Jack began to pace up and down the room. 

"I can't see my way to stopping publication," he 
said doggedly. ** We must give it a fair chance. Good 
stuff has to make its way slowly; you can't expect it 
to leap into popularity at a bound." He paused. 
" I admit that I thought differently three months ago." 

" You can do as you please, of course," pursued the 
relentless HoUyer. " But you will have to economise 
in other directions, if you insist on carrying this on. 
You are spending far too much on advertising your 
books. Look at these figures." He recited a long 
list of sums owed to various papers. " These are not 
justified by your returns. They ought to come down 
by at least one-half — perhaps more." 

"We've been infernally unlucky with our new 
books," Jack agreed. "But what's the good of 
publishing, without letting the public know about it ? 
You have to give the books a chance. And they are 
all good stuff. They want to be known, like the 
magazine. If we could only strike one winner 
among the lot, it would make all the difference in the 
world." 
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^Exactly. Bat you can^ count on striking a 
winner. That's the trouble. When you talk like 
that you are treating the business as a gambling 
cancan. It's a pure fluke whether you ever get one 
at alL tNre had some experience in these things, and 
Fve seen publishers go on and on for years without 
striking a winner, as you call it, and wear themselves 
out in the process. And Fve seen others strike a big 
success at the start, and think they were going on in 
the same way, and come to grief even more hopelessly. 
If you want to trade on sound lines, you must eliminate 
the thought of these wonderful successes. Go for a 
moderate, steady percentage on your turnover.'' 

Jack leaned back in his chair, still unconvinced. 

'^I fancy our next lot will do better," he said. 
** We've got Mrs IViget St Maur's new novel." 

''Mrs St Maur! Yes! she may be all right— if 
you didn't give too high a price for her. You might 
get rid of six or seven thousand, including Colonials. 
I dont think she sells as well as she did.'^ 

Jack shot a swift glance at me. I interpreted it to 
mean that I was not to give him away. 

''You know something about her?" I permitted 
myself to ask. 

Hollyer smiled. There were few things in the 
publishing world that escaped the light blue eyes 
behind his spectacles. 

" I happen to have made up Morrison's books," he 
said. " I do not make a practice of disclosing trade 
secrets, but I may say that Mr Morrison was — ^not 
pleased. He was given to understand that her sales 
were considerably higher." 
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There was a pause, while we looked at each other, 
deliberating. 

"Apart from that, what do you recommend?'' I 
asked. 

Hollyer cleared his throat, delivering himself of his 
conclusions impressively. 

"What I fear Mr Fairfax will not like. My own 
conviction is that you are on the wrong tack. Give 
this up at once, before it has gone too far. I mean 
this idea of doing things on the big scale. You had a 
nice little business before this began, before Mr Green 
induced you to go into the fiction and magazine 
publishing line, and to take this shop. You might 
have worked up the old connection again, in the old 
place. Now that you have come here, I admit that it 
complicates matters. You have a good pitch in the 
middle of the best shopping centre in the world, and 
you must make use of it. You must dress your 
windows attractively, and get the people to come in. 
But the publishing is another matter. You are still 
Barker's, the Low Church publishing house, and your 
old clients will naturally ask what your imprint is 
doing on a lot of fiction, and on a monthly periodical 
preaching a sort of socialism. I say 'Cut all that: 
concentrate on the shop and on your old style of 
serious books.' Drop that magazine, and writers like 
Mrs St Maur. You cant afford to take big risks. I 
don't mind telling you that Morrison dropped a roimd 
sum over that lady* And he's no fool. He's not 
taking any more." 

There was another pause before Jack spoke again. 

" You offer no alternative," he said 
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'^ As I said, you can economise a lot, especially in 
the. advertising department. I should say you could 
get on with a reduced staff, though that saving would 
not amount to much. But if you want to get to 
the root of the evil, my first suggestion is the only 
way.** 

He picked up his things and departed, leaving us 
with food for a good deal of serious reflection. 

<<WeIl! I can't see it,"" Jack began. <<0f course, 
Hollyer is a sound man. Too sound, to my mind. 
He never had an ounce of enterprise in his 
composition.'*' 

I smiled. ^* Green had several tons.*" 

" True ! '^ He laughed. ** They ought to be boiled 
up together and divided equally. But seriously, I 
don't see it's as bad as he makes out. We're not 
going to be beaten over this. We've put our money 
into this show, and it's got to hum. What do you 
think?" 

I thought there was a great deal of truth in what 
Hollyer had said. But I appreciated Jack^s position. 
It was early to beat a retreat, when the new scheme 
had hardly been given a fair trial. 

** What he said about the shop was true enough," I 
remarked. '^I don^t believe they change that old 
window more than once a week." 

Jack rose with renewed energy. '*This staff wants 
hustling," he said. '^We must wake them up a bit. 
Since old Green left they've been slacking fearfully. 
Come along below and look at them." 

One of the girls met us on the stairs with the 
announcement that Miss Hargreaves was waiting. 
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Joe greeted us cheerily, looking astonishingly pretty 
in her light siunmer dress and picture hat. 

"I thought you were a bit lonesome in here," she 
began, and as a fact there was no one else in the shop 
at the time. *'So I just dropped in, to give you the 
benefit of my advice on things in general.**" 

" YouVe the one person we want,'' wfe both 
declared with flattering imanimity. And we dragged 
her outside at once to look at the window. 

^^It's pretty rotten,'' Jack declared, after careful 
examination. 

^^ Something will have to be done," I admitted. 
" There's nothing attractive about it." 

*^ It lacks individuality," said Joe, criticaUy. " It 
wants the artistic touch. Look here ! Ill show you 
what I mean." 

She took us down the street about a hundred yards, 
and stopped before a window filled with stationery and 
fancy goods. 

** Now that's what I call a Show," she said. « When 
I came up the street there were half a dozen women 
with their noses glued to that window. Look inside. 
It's almost full. And you've hardly had a soul in 
Barker's all the morning." 

*^ It's a true bill," admitted Jack. *^ Same yesterday 
— and the day before, lliese summer months are the 
very deuce : there's no getting over that." 

" They wont come in if you don't bait the trap," 
Joe retorted. *^ Get something fresh for them to look 
at every day. Once make them stop and theyll come 
in by degrees. Look here ! Give me a free hand, and 
111 come up to-morrow and dress your window." 

R 
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We acclaimed the idea with enthusiasm and a good 
deal of chaff as to terms. As a fact, we had that 
window out after we had taken her across the way to 
lunch, and she spent the best part of the afternoon 
superintending its rearrangement. We also gave Mr 
Wilks to understand that the dressing must be varied 
every day, and a complete change made in the scheme 
once a week. Joe announced cheerfully that she meant 
to see those orders carried out. 

^That young man of yours wants waking up,^ she 
said. *^ He's got no snap. Fd like to stand over him 
with a big stick." 

" We'll enrol Joe on the staff,'* I said. " Give her a 
pound a week — taken out in lunches at the 
* Woodstock.'" 

" It's a deal," put in that lady, with great prompti- 
tude. "We've got to get old Barker's on his legs 
and trotting like a mule. I'm on in this act, every 
time." 

And she came in after that day at least two or three 
times a week as long as she remained in London. 
What Mr Wilks and his assistants thought of her in 
their hearts I do not know, but they displayed a 
healthy alacrity, in her presence. I believe the frequent 
changes in our window display had their effect, for the 
weekly returns began slowly to rise once more. 

There was a certain fascination about that shop — 
at first. I do not know how long it will last, but even 
now I like to spend some of my time, when there is no 
important work to be done in the oiSce above, watching 
the effect of our window on the crowd outside, 
and wondering when the next fish will rise to 
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the fly and come inside. Jack and I have discussed 
many schemes, serious and otherwise, for inducing the 
great British PuUic to enter our doors. So many 
hang about, now that our windows are made more 
attractive, and so few are actually brought within 
reach of the landing-net. Even when at length the 
door opens and a lady walks in, the odds are slightly 
in favour of her escape. She wants something that we 
have not got in stock, and wants it immediately ; or, 
perhaps, wishes merely to ask her way to some other 
establishment further down the street. A bookseller's 
shop seems to be generally regarded, by some thought- 
less persons, as a sort of General Enquiry Office. The 
number of times we have to bring out a Directory 
instead of displaying our store of literature is most 
disheartening. 

And as to the work of the office, let me say at once 
that I enjoyed it far more than I had ever expected. 
I used to think it would be utterly uncongenial to my 
disposition, that I should be alwajrs longing to return 
to my quiet rooms, that the dull round of the daUy 
routine would eflectually prevent me from doing any of 
my own work after leaving the office. But I believe it 
had a directly opposite result. It stimulated me 
rather than otherwise: it stopped me from dwelling 
too much with my own thoughts : I found that I came 
to my writing in the evening with a fresh mind. 
Change of occupation is no bad tonic for the man of 
letters. And I am inclined to think that we should 
all write better if we had our regular daily work to 
perform, and did not think it necessary to sit waiting, 
pen in hand, ready to pounce on an idea as soon as it 
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emerged from its mouse-hole. We ought to school 
oursdves, moreover, to work under any conditions; 
and I am pleased to see that recently I have done 
most of my writing in this office, exposed to every sort 
of interruption from callers, clerks, and telephone 
communications. It is all a matter of practice and 
determination. We allow ourselves to be disturbed 
too easily in our profession, and the ways of the 
Literary Valetudinarian are easy to acquire and 
remarkably difficult to shake ofi^, if not taken in hand 
firmly and in good time. 

But besides the regular occupation, let me confess 
that the position appealed also to my sense of 
importance — say, if you will, to my vanity. In that 
little circle, at all events, I was now something of a 
Personage. I issued orders, and saw that they were 
carried out: I organised and contrived, not without 
success, of a sort : above all, I was learning something 
fresh, day by day. And it was interesting, for there 
was a constant flow, a perpetual change. Men of all 
sorts and conditions found their way up to our little 
office. Printers, binders, advertisement agents and 
cativassers — these were among our daily callers. But 
from time to time more interesting visitors looked in — 
authors of various kinds, contributors to the magazine, 
bearing rolls of typewritten copy for Jack^s inspection, 
old friends from the Pen and Ink, occasionally even 
some luminary of the pulpit, desirous of placing his 
new volume of Lenten or Advent discourses in our 
hands. We entertained them courteously, but I 
confess that we did not read their works : we employed 
for them what we profanely called a ** religious reader,^ 
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on whose- recommendations we relied, sometimes not 
with the happiest results. 

I came to believe in a little while that I had a talent 
for management, for organisation. No doubt I was 
mistaken, but it pleased me to behold my arrangements 
working out satisfactorily, all the details fitting in 
together like a Chinese puzzle, and the complete book 
turned out at last more or less to the scheduled time. 
For let me tell you that in the publishing business 
there is a good deal more contriving and arrangement 
required than the outside world imagines. It is 
astonishingly hard to get a book — even an ordinary 
six-shilling novel — out of the printers^ hands by any 
fixed date. The book is set up, let us suppose, and 
all the proofs passed by the author. You might think 
that all the publisher had to do then was to order so 
many copies to be struck ofi^ and delivered to his 
binder. Not a bit of it! He must calculate the 
quantity of paper required, see that it is ordered of a 
convenient size, thickness, and weight, see that the 
sheet is properly imposed by the printers, get a dummy 
copy made up and sent on to the binders so that they 
can get the size for the case, inspect and pass the 
design and lettering for the same, and then sit down 
and wait for news of delivery of the paper. Generally 
it happens that this has to be made in a mill at some 
inaccessible spot, such as Cornwall or the north of 
Scotland — a fact which is apt to delay delivery con- 
siderably. And when you have at last your invoice 
note announcing delivery, it becomes the turn of the 
printer to throw more delay in your path. The tjrpe 
is all ready, the paper is there, but at the moment no 
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machine is available. And in the meanwhile you are 
conscious ihat the book has already been advertised in 
the public press as appearing on a certain impossible 
date, and wondering whether it would be politic to 
insert the usual announcement that ** owing to the 
immense demand, the publishers regret that they have 
been compelled to postpone publication of this 
important novel ^ to a more convenient season. 

I saw through the press all our autunm publications 
that year, and I think I may say that the way they 
were turned out was a credit to the firm. I spent no 
end of time in trying to improve their appearance, to 
get the printing tastefully done and the cases 
attractively lettered, at a reasonable price. I came 
regretfully to the conclusion later that time and 
money spent in this direction were merely thrown 
away. Hollyer, I remember, wrote me a letter on the 
subject shortly after I b^an my labours. 

^ I have been looking through some of the figures in 
your last season's list,'' he wrote, '^and I think you 
ought to know that the prices the firm has been 
paying for some of its printing work are little short of 
scandalous. I see in one instance a sum of nearly fifty 
pounds put down for the composition of a six-shilling 
novel of quite the ordinary length. I could get this 
done for less than twenty. Your binding charges are 
also much too high. If you care to come round to my 
office to-morrow morning at twelve-thirty, I may be 
able to give you some useful hints on the subject." 

I went, of course, and Hollyer gave me a great deal 
of information, which turned out invaluable later. At 
the time there was not much to be done : the books 
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had practically all been arranged for and the estimates 
accepted, but I made up my mind that for the future 
I would revise those estimates pretty closely. Green 
had been extraordinarily careless in the matter. 
Looking through the old estimates, I could see how 
the ingenuous printer had gradually raised his prices, 
a shilling or so at a time, until he thought he had 
reached the limit of safety. I began to wonder 
whether Green had made a private arrangement with 
the firm we usually patronised, in which, by the way, 
he is now a partner. 

During September most of the work was left to me. 
Jack took to coming late to the office and going home 
early. Often he did no more than just look in for 
lunch. And when he came, to say the truth, he was 
not of much use, from the business point of view. In 
a few weeks he had changed to a different man. 

He had no need to confide in me. I knew well 
enough what was coming, and why he had altered. 
Why he sat sometimes in his chair for half an hour 
without moving, his eyes fixed on some point beyond 
my horizon. Why he woke with a start when anyone 
entered the room or addressed him suddenly. And 
why, sometimes, he would pace up and down the room, 
talking nervously and volubly, with that queer, high- 
pitched laugh of his breaking in suddenly now and 
again. 

I liked him better then, I think, than ever before. 

He spoke of nothing but Maggie, in those days. 
Or, at least, whatever he said it was dear that she 
was at the back of his mind. He used to break out 
suddenly into speech, after long periods of silence. 
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Disjointed speech, not always veiy dear to the 
listener. But certain things oppressed his memory. 
He hovered around them with a succession of hints. 
I think he wished to tell me everything, for he was in 
that state when man turns naturally to confession, 
hoping vainly to propitiate the powers by self- 
abasement. 

**I wish — '*^ he would begin, and stop abruptly. 
" Why is it that 'we men are such fools ? We are 
useless, absolutely useless. I don't mean exactly in 
that way, but there are a lot of things we ou^t to 
guard against, and don't. I mean— we know what is 
coming, more or less, and how we shall feel when it 
does come. And yet we are brutes to them sometimes 
— absolute brutes. That rises up against you after- 
wards. Do you remember last winter ? I can't think 
what was the matter with me then. VtThen Joe was 
staying with us, I mean. Do you remember that 
night when we all went to the theatre together — at 
least she was to have come. Fd give some years 
of my Ufe to be able to forget that. Who is it 
who says that we ought always to try to be a little 
kinder than is necessary?" He laughed nervously. 
**I was a great deal more unUnd than was 
necessary." 

"Poor little Maggie," he went on after a pause, 
during which I had tried to say something consolatory, 
perhaps not very much to the purpose. ^^ I told her 
what I felt about it the other day. Fm glad I did 
that. It might be something to remember — ^in 

case . You know how she would take it, the 

darling." His voice was husky for a moment. " And 
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she^s as nervous as I am about it, really, though she 
pretends. You know, her mother "" 

"I know,^ I interrupted hurriedly. I recollected 
telling him that story myself. ^^There''s nothing in 
that. I asked a doctor myself some weeks ago.*" 

^^ Did you ? But it would naturally upset her. Of 
course,^ he squared his .shoulders and sat up erect in 
an effort to get rid of the phantoms that beset him, 
" I know there's nothing in it really, as you say. I 
mean, it's all right, to a practical certainty. Only — 
one never knows what may happen. O Lord ! what a 
world it is ! Why are we made like this ? '^ 

He echoed the cry of thousands in a like position 
since the beginning of the world. 

^* In another week," I said, *^ you will be as proud 
as a peacock. And all this will have vanished out of 
your mind, like smoke.*" 

He looked at me vacantly. 

" Proud ? What about ? Oh yes ! of course.'' He 
gave another of his short, unnatural laughs. '^But 
forget? Rot! This has been a lesson to me. You 
won't catch me forgetting this in a hurry." 

I believed him, short as are most of our memories 
when the evil hour has once passed by. 

Another day he lamented that the business was not 
doing better just when she wanted a little cheerful 
news. 

" I can see it is worrying her," he said. " Not on 
her own account, of course. That would be the last 
thing to trouble her. I do believe she is the most 
unselfish creature on God's earth. But she thinks I 
may lose all my money, and — and that there might be 
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no one left to look after me, and I might commit 
suicide, or something of that sort. And she ought 
not to be worried now, you know. Old Dixon wrote 
to me some time ago saying it was most important — 
that she had rather a weak heart, or some nonsense. 
I never heard of it before. Dixon was always as 
nervous as he could stick.^ 

I had a good deal of this desultory monologue to 
endure for some weeks. Not that I objected to it, in 
the least. It did him good, no doubt, morally as well 
as physically. The more he talked about it now, the 
more he would be likely to remember what he had felt 
in future days, when the danger was past and the 
storm had cleared away. I listened, putting in a few 
words from time to time. But I will admit that his 
nervousness affected me very painfully at intervals. 
As I may have remarked before, mine is a sympathetic 
nature — so much so that I can seldom read a novel 
without a tear, though nothing worse should happen 
than the slightest lovers^ quarrel. And I ought to be 
hardened to the imaginary woes of fiction by this 
time. 

But everjrthing comes to an end in due course. I 
find noted in my diary for the twentieth of September 
in that year the words, ** Maggie's boy bom. Both 
doing wdl.*" Like so many events that we await with 
fearful anticipation, it passed off much more easily 
than we had expected. Jack rang me up from some 
place in his neighbourhood during the day to tell me 
the good news, and I remember distinctly how impatient 
he was when I failed to hear him at the first attempt. 

A few days later he began to come up to the oflSce 
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agaiij regularly, and our routine of work resumed by 
degrees its normal course. 

I suppose, in spite of the state of our finances at 
Barker^s, which did not show many signs of improving, 
those were among the happiest days of Jack'^s life. 
We became absurdly merry in that office of ours. A 
new atmosphere seemed to have sprung up around us. 
Misfortunes happened — I recollect that one of our best 
customers in the shop failed about that time, owing us 
a matter of forty or fifty pounds, but we treated it as 
lightly as though we had a balance of some thousands 
at the bank instead of a bare hundred. We talked 
airily of fresh schemes, before which Green himself 
might well have shrunk appalled. In the excitement 
of the moment I was led into sanctioning a list of 
advertisements for our new books that Hollyer would 
most certainly not have approved. And then, suddenly, 
the end came, swift as a flash of lightning. 

We had just finished lunch, and were having a cigar 
apiece (an exceptional luxury) in the office afterwards. 
It was exactly a week since the boy^s birthday, and I 
recollect Jack was suggesting that we should honour 
the day by going to some place of entertainment in 
the evening. 

^Let^s arrange to keep his birthday every week — as 
a half holiday,^ he was saying. 

The telephone bell on my table rang insistently. 

^ See what it is,^ he said. <^ I trust it^s an order 
for your booL About time it began to move a 
bit" 

I took up the receiver and listened. The voice at 
the other end sounded as though it were speaking from 
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beneath a blanket. I could catch only an isolated 
word, faintly audible, here and there. 

"Come and try it yourself, for heaven's sake,'' I 
said. " I believe I heard your name mentioned, but I 
don't know what they're talking about." 

Jack tried his hand, with very little success. 

" It's one of those call offices," he muttered. " Some 
rotten old machine that wont work. Who are you?" 
he repeated. "Speak louder — put your mouth dose 
to the thing." 

" It's as bad as that one you were using the other 
day," I said. 

" Hang it ! ^uiet a minute, please. Spell it." He 
listened intently. "Oh! Nurse, is it? Yes! Is 
anything wrong ? " 

I waited, holding my breath. He hung up the 
receiver again, and turned to me with a face grown 
suddenly white. "It's nurse," he said. "I couldn^t 
hear what she said, except here and there. But there 
must be something wrong. I'd better go home at 
once." 

"I hope the baby's all right," I said lightly. It 
did not occur to me that anything serious was the 
matter. 

He took up his hat and stick and went out. "I 
don't suppose it's necessary," he said, " but perhaps I'd 
better go. I wish they would scrap some of these old 
instruments of theirs." 

I began my afternoon's work. 

It .was not until he had gone perhaps ten minutes 
that a wave of apprehension swept over me. The sun 
was still shining brightly, but I felt suddenly as though 
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the skies had turned black, and I was face to 
face with some irremediable disaster. I stopped work 
and leaned back in my chair. An impulse seized me 
to go after him and find out for myself what had really 
happened. But it seemed absurd, and, besides, I had 
an appointment at four. I took my hat and put it 
down again two or three times, miserably undecided. 
And then, I hardly know how, I found myself walking 
quickly to the nearest tube station. 

I turned up the entrance to Brandenburgh Grove 
about half an hour later, my heart beating like a 
sledge-hammer. As I came round the corner I saw a 
brougham standing in front of their door. I thought 
I recognised it as belonging to Ritchie, their doctor. 
But the house itself was quiet, still as the grave. I 
waited, ten paces off. I could not bring myself to go 
up and ring the bell. 

And at last the door opened, and old Ritchie came 
down the steps, peering narrowly through his glasses, 
for he was short-sighted as a mole. 

I stepped forward and intercepted him as he was 
opening his carriage door. 

*' Would you mind telling me,^ I stammered hastily. 
" Is anything wrong f '^ 

He looked at me as though he thought my intrusion 
a piece of gross impertinence. 

*^ My name is Roscoe,^ I explained. ** Fm Fairfaxes 
partner.*" 

He adjusted his glasses on his nose again and 
inspected me carefully. 

" Oh ! '^ he said. " Ah ! Mr Roscoe. Yes ! I am 
sorry to say that there was a sudden attack of heart 
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failure half an hour ago. Totally unexpected. Most 
sad, just when " 

^Not Maggie?^ I found my voice with difficulty. 
"Not Mrs Fairfax?" 

I hardly knew what I was saying, or what he replied. 
But I must somehow have taken hold of his coat- 
sleeve, for I remember his putting his foot on the step 
twice, and being compelled to come back to earth each 
time. 

"Tell me," I kept saying insistently. "Tell me! 
She isn't dead." 

He did not lose his temper, though he was ready 
enough to do so on occasion. I saw his carriage 
driving off, and stood there for perhaps five minutes on 
the glaring pavement, trying to think out what had 
happened, and why those words, "she isn't dead, is 
she ? '^ still echoed in my brain. It came upon me 
suddenly that it was no trick of the senses, but that 
I had heard someone say that Maggie was dead, and 
that I should speak with her no more. And when I 
realised these things I turned away, without looking 
at the house she had entered as a bride barely a year 
ago, and walked slowly back the way I bad come. 
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I TAKE A HAND IN THE SHOP 

Active employment is often the greatest blessing the 
world can give us. I had reason to be thankful in 
those days that I had joined the finn, and that my 
presence was required in the office every day, from 
nine to six, or later. For Barker^s was beginning to 
wake up again after its long summer^s rest. 

It was some three weeks after Maggie'*s funeral 
that the typescript of Mrs St Mauris novel arrived, 
together with a demand from the agent for the modest 
sum of five hundred pounds, and an intimation that 
the fair author proposed to call upon, the firm shortly, 
in order to arrange a few trifling details as to the 
manner of publication. The thing came upon me 
with something of a shock, for in the stress of recent 
events I had forgotten all about it, and I knew very 
well that we had a balance at the bank at that 
moment of less than forty pounds, and several heavy 
bills to meet before the end of October. Jack had 
spoken of selling out some stock to meet the demand 
now before us, but it struck me that more money still 
would be wanted before the end of the year, unless 
miracles came to pass. The summer bad tried our 
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resources severely, and the autumn trade was only 
just beginning to move. Mr Judkins agreed with me 
that he had never known it quite so slow in starting. 
He cheered me also by bringing out a list of accounts 
that were " pressing for payment,'' as he phrased it. 
They amounted to more than a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Into what lay beneath these — the number 
of accounts that were due, but not pressing, I did not 
inquire at the moment. 

Running a business on insuiRcient working capital 
is by no means a pleasant job. I dictated a letter to 
Mrs St Maur's agent, drew a cheque for the amount, 
and told the girl to send it on the next day. Then I 
sent an order to my bank to sell out my Midland 
preference stock, which came to something over the 
sum required, and wrote a cheque for seven hundred 
to be paid into the firm's bank the next morning. I 
wondered as I filled in the amount what my old grand- 
father would have thought, if he could have seen me 
dissipating his property in this reckless fashion. I 
have got used to the feeling since, but at that time 
the signing of cheques for more than ten pounds or 
so was still something of a novelty. 

However, I could not worry Jack with financial 
details at that moment. He had stuck to his work 
like a man : indeed, I often think that the necessity 
of coming up to the office was the only thing that 
kept him alive during those melancholy weeks. I 
tried to persuade him to take a holiday, but he stoutly 
refused. *^ I have the boy to think of now," he said, 
and hinted that hard work might prevent him 
brooding over the past* He came to Barker's the 
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morning after his return from Duncote, where Maggie 
was laid to rest under the shadow of the old church, 
and never missed a day for the rest of that year. I 
think he was right. Happy is the man, or woman, 
who has some regular business that must be carried 
through, in good times and in bad. 

I read Mrs Paget St Mauris work, and found it 
such rubbish that I hesitated about sending it to the 
printers. But Jack, when he heard that it had 
arrived, was all for rushing it out as quickly as 
possible. 

^^ Whether it turns out a good bargain or a bad 
one,^ he said, ** let^s get it over and out of the way at 
once. We have to spend a certain sum of money on 
the thing, and it doesn^t matter much whether we 
spend it now or later. By the way, I have the money 
ready for the first instalment.*" 

He was quite angry when he heard that I had paid 
the amount out of my own pocket. 

"We shall want your contribution very soon,^ I 
replied. "And Fve no intention of letting you 
advance money for the business, unless I put in an 
equal amount. We>e partners in this show, and we 
are going to share equally, both ways.^ 

" It^s all been the wrong way so far.*^ He began to 
pace up and down the room. "I wish to goodness 
rd never let you come in,^ he added suddenly. "I 
should never forgive myself, if we failed to pull it 
through.'" 

"Nonsense! Pm not frightened. Losing a little 
money is good for us, like losing blood. As long as it 
isn^ more than we can stand. But there are one or 
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two things I want to discuss with you, when you can 
spare time.^ 

He sat down again. ^' Come on. Pm ready.*" 

I entered upon the suggestions Hollyer had made 
al his last visit. " We have never carried out any of 
those economies he suggested. I hate sacking old 
servants, but I think we can do with fewer than we 
have — especially after Christmas. We can knock five 
pounds a week off the wages bill, easily. And we 
want every penny we can make — or save. That old 
Verger gets three pounds a week. He^s not worth 
one,** 

^^ True. I should hate telling him so, none the less.**^ 

'^ I mean to do it myself, if youVe no objection. I 
think it would come better from me. IVe not known 
him as long as you have.^ 

My partner looked relieved, much to my satisfaction. 
I don^t know that I reUshed the thought of dismissing 
anyone myself, but I wanted to save him what trouble 
I could, just then. 

^* As to the typewriter,^ I went on, '* she can go at 
once. It^s a luxury dictating correspondence, but Fm 
perfectly capable of handling that machine myself 
now. And we pay her thirty shillings.**^ 

I broke the news to that young lady the next 
morning. That was easy enough, for I knew that she 
was going to be married early in the new jrear. But I 
shall never forget the trouble I went through with the 
unhappy Verger. I sent for him the last day of 
November, and he came up to my little office (Jack 
had gone across to lunch early so as to be out of the 
way), carrying his usual assortment of pens behind 
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each ear. My nervousness had the eiFect, perhaps, of 
making me needlessly blunt, for I remember that his 
whole stock fell to the ground at once as I pron6unced 
the fatal words. His distress moved me so much that 
I gave him leave of absence for the next week in order 
to find another berth. I am glad to say that he^ 
secured a surprisingly good one. 

But the St Maur woman was my great trouble all 
through that month. She came in for the first time 
the day after we sent her a specimen page of the 
setting, and soon made it dear that she intended to 
have things done her own way in the matter of 
production. Nothing but the best of everything was 
good enough for Mrs Paget St Maur. She insisted 
upon illustrations — at least half a dozen three-colour 
process blocks — a special binding, that would cost 
quite sixpence a copy, and above everything, special 
advertising, with illustrated show-cards for the book- 
stalls, and posters on all the hoardings. Mrs St Maur 
was a large, stout woman, with a most command- 
ing—presence, who always seemed to be wearing and 
carr]ring more than she could conveniently manage. 
Her gloves, handkerchief, or the chain bag containing 
her purse, were continually falling to the floor and 
having to be retrieved by one of us ; and she rarely 
left us without some pleasant reminder of her visit, such 
as an umbrella or a feather boa. She spoke with a 
decided lisp, which used to irritate me almost beyond 
endurance. But after our first interview I insisted on 
dealing with her myself, for it was painfully obvious 
that Jack's natural politeness might otherwise cost us 
more money than we could spare. 
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She played up to him, I admit, in a masterly 
manner. Nobody could possibly have been pleasanter 
than she was at that first visit. And she talked with 
the persuasive power of an Old Bailey barrister. If I 
had not been there I am convinced Jack would have 
promised her everything she asked off-hand. But as 
soon as she had finished telling us what she wanted — 
and she was astoimdingly voluble — ^I struck in before 
he had a chance of saying anything that committed us. 
"We shall have to consider these points very 
seriously,^ I said. " Both my partner and myself are 
anxious to bring this book out at the earliest 
possible date. The preparing of illustrations invari- 
ably causes a lot of delay, and I cannot think that 
they would add to the popularity of work like Mrs St 
Maur's.'' 

It seemed to me, as I spoke, that this was the most 
diplomatic and perhaps also the most mendacious 
speech I had ever made. The lady regarded me with 
some suspicion. Jack was clearly surprised. I did 
not often intrude my opinion so hastily. 

"Mr Fairfax agrees, I am sure, that a tasteful 
production of the book is most important.^ She 
continued to address herself to the younger man. ^* I 
have always been accustomed to have my wishes 
regarded in these matters.**^ And so forth for the 
space of twenty minutes, wasting a great deal of our 
time, and unfitting me for any further work that 
morning. Something about the woman set my nerves 
on edge : she was so obviously convinced that her own 
affairs ought to have oiu- exclusive attention for the 
next three mouths, at least. 
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** What a poisonous female ! "^ I said, when we had 
got her at last safely into her brougham, with most of 
her portable property. ^* If she means to come in here 
much ofkener, something drastic will have to be done. 
My opinion is that we cannot afford to waste time or 
money over this book of hers. If it is going to bring us 
any return at all, we must get it out early in December. 
They^ buy any rot for Christmas presents.^ 

'^ If if s going to be illustrated we can^t possibly get 
it out by that time.*" 

*^ It is not going to be illustrated. And the book is 
not to cost us one and three a copy, as it would if that 
amiable female had her way. The sort of binding she 
suggested would be at least threepence a copy more 
than I mean to give. Let me run this show, if you 
don^ mind. We must save what we can over it. And 
you have enough to do with the magazine.^ 

Jack hesitated. ^^ She ought to have a decent show.^ 

**' So she shaU. The book will get produced a sight 
better than it deserves. But we can^ afford to throw 
away money on it. And as to advertisement, it shall 
have the same treatment as the rest. Our agreement 
specifies distinctly that we are to have control of all 
details of production.^ 

" Well ! I shan^t be sorry if you do take her off my 
hands. That lisp of hers bothers me. Ellison^s esti- 
mate was rather high, I thought, for the composition.^ 

^< High ? Ridiculous ! Pm going to talk to Green 
like a father on that point. If he canH knock off five 
shillings a sheet it must go elsewhere. I don^t think 
we need be too grateful to him for this introduction.^ 

I rang up Green there and then, and got him to 
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agree after some little trouUe. I made him undertake 
too that he would push the work on. ** If we don't 
get the sheets at the binders^ in three weeks,^ I said, 
*^ the book is no use to us. Rush it through. Let me 
have the proofs within a week, if possible, and m see 
that you get them back sharp. Our only chance is to 
catch the Christmas trade.^ 

I chuckle to myself sometimes now when I think of 
the interviews I had with Mrs St Maur over her 
great work. She tried her level best to move me : she 
cajoled and threatened by turns: she demanded the 
presence of *^ that nice Mr Fairfax,^ who was unfor- 
tunately always engaged when she made her appear- 
ance. Finally, she refused to correct the proofs unless 
I conceded some of her points. But I was adamant. 
The house of Barker was in a tight place, and I had 
no intention of increasing their difficulties. 

** We have made up our minds,^ I said coldly, " to 
get the book out at once. If you find yourself unable 
to correct the proofs in time, I shall be compelled to 
go through them myself. I do not wish to have this 
extra labour placed upon my shoulders, but ^ 

^^ I have never been treated so scandalously in my 
life,^ she protested, almost weeping. 

" We are paying a very high price for this novel,** 
I went on. *^I trust you will not put more diffi- 
culties in our way than you can help. In order to 
have a chance of recouping ourselves, it is essential that 
we should not miss our market. The paper is ordered 
already: the proofs, I believe, are now all in your 
hands. I must give the order to print in three days 
from now.** 
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She turned sulky. ^* I canH possibly get them done 
by that time.'' 

'^ Then if you will send back as much as you can, I 
will undertake to see to the rest." 

She rose in a rage. ^^ I wash my hands of the whole 
business. I shall write to the papers and tell them that 
the book is published without my revision or consent." 

I shrugged my shoulders. ^^ You can of course do so 
if you choose. But I do not see that you would gain 
anything by depreciating the sale of your own book." 

She returned the proofs, all but the last sheet, not 
more than a day late, and we got the book out on the 
same day as the December number of the magazine, in 
which it had a full-page advertisement to itself. With 
this exception we treated it, as regards binding and 
advertisement, on the same lines as the rest of our list, 
and we subscribed just over three thousand copies. 
Ultimately our sales came to about six hundred more. 
Jack insisted on advancing the money for her second 
instalment. We lost just about five hundred pounds 
over the transaction. 

Green, when he came to see us early in the new 
year, maintained that I had killed the book. 

^^You never gave it a show," he said. ^* Another 
hundred spent in advertisement would have made all 
the difference." 

^^It might have sold another thousand copies, at 
the outside," I said. <^That would have been a lot of 
.use, at the price." 

^*You ought to have sold twenty thousand," he 
persisted, '^at the very least We printed thirty of 
her last, for Morrison." 
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"Poor Morrison!'* I said drily. "He -must have 
got left with a lot of stock." 

I fancy Green saw that I knew something, for he 
changed the subject. I do not believe that his firm 
printed anything like that number. From what 
Hollyer had said, half thirty thousand would have 
been more than enough. 

" How did the shop go this Christmas ? " he asked 
Fairfax. 

"Roscoe knows more about it than I do," Jack 
answered. "Not so bad, I believe. He lived down 
there most of the time. I had a lot to do upstairs." 

" Mr Roscoe is getting quite a keen business man,^ 
said Green politely. But he avoided my eye that day. 

I do not know whether his compliment was merited, 
but it is true that I have changed a good deal within 
the last few months. I can understand many things 
now that were hidden from my eyes before I came into 
the firm of Barker's. I used to wonder, years ago, at 
commercial dishonesty, at the numberless little mean- 
nesses so often encountered in trade, at the lack of a 
moral sense engendered by anxiety to make money. 
Now I look upon these things with an eye of pity 
rather than contempt. We tradesmen lie between the 
devil and the deep sea : we have to save and scrape to 
keep oiu* heads above water : it is much if we escape 
the stain of actual sharp practice. We are fighting 
against the world: the hand of every man feels 
stealthily for oiu- small change. Is it surprising if we 
learn to suspect the honesty of all around us — ^if we 
end by even doubting our own ? 

The three weeks or so starting at the beginning of 
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December were the one part of the year to which we 
could look back with any real satisfaction, from the 
point of view of the retail business. The way in 
which our returns jumped up during that happy 
period was really astonishing. The iSnal week — ^from 
the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth — there was seldom 
a dull moment: we were thronged with customers 
from eleven in the morning imtil we closed about 
seven. Everyone was pressed into the service. Joe 
helped us nobly until she went back to spend 
Christmas with the aimts. When things were at their 
very warmest — on the day that we took seventy-eight 
pounds in cash over the counter — I called Jack down 
from above to take charge of the till, and turned an 
honest penny by attending to the new book depart- 
ment myself. I had not Greenes charm of manner, 
but I managed to talk about the best novels of the 
year with the air of one who knew his subject. I 
disposed of several (including one or two of my own) 
that had been on oiu- shelves so long that Mr Wilks 
confessed he had despaired of ever seeing them go. 

We did not waste much time over at the ^* Wood- 
stock*" during those strenuous weeks. It was often a 
difficult matter to get lunch in at all, and Sally openly 
complained that she got no opportunities of talking 
to us now that we had knocked off our coffee and 
cigars. We used to dash across as soon as the stream 
showed signs of slackening, generally a little after one, 
and we were back again in a quarter of an hour, so as 
to release the next batch of our small staff. From 
half-past one to two, one of the girls and myself used 
to run the show alone. Occasionally I had an 
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amusing adventure at this slack hour. Three days 
before Christmas I was wanning myself at the gas 
stove (a smell of hot varnish always hung about that 
shop in the winter) when a lady in widow's weeds 
opened the door. My assistant was engaged at the 
moment) showing Christmas cards, so I advanced to 
meet her. She had her back to the light, and I am 
a little short-sighted^ so that I did not recognise her 
imtil she spoke. 

^ I want a little book,'' she said, ^^ with sound moral 
teaching. Suitable for a little girl of twelve." 

The cold, high-pitched voice opened my eyes. I 
saw before me Jack's stepmother, Lady Mary Fairfax. 

I racked my brains to think of something suitable 
for a lady of that tender age, but I was conscious of 
treading in unknown fields. However, I laid before 
her several books— one or two of Charlotte Yonge's, 
an Edna Lyall, and a Rosa Nouchette Carey — and 
awaited her verdict, rather pleased with my own 
quickness. 

She looked over my selection scornfully. 

*^ I do not think these are at all suitable,'* she said. 
*^I want something of a more definitely religious 
tone." 

I mounted our step ladder and scanned the top 
shelves, trusting to chance upon a book that would 
do. I returned after sometime with a book of Bible 
Stories for children-*^ne of our own publications. 

The line of her aristocratic nose seemed more 
pronouncedly aquiline than ever. 

'^ Have you none of Miss Anastasia Leigh's books ? " 
she asked. 
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^^I confess I have never even heard the writer^s 
name,^ I said. Probably a more experienced shopman 
would not have admitted the fact so Uuntly, but I 
wanted to see how she would take it» 

Lady Mary examined me through her glasses, 
mounting them carefully for the purpose. But she 
never recognised me. 

^^ You do not seem to know very much about your 
business,^ she said at last, in ice-cold tones. 

I explained, smiling inwardly, that my department 
was Literature. '^May I show you some of the 
season^s books ?^ I said. ^^We make a practice of 
stocking all the best young writers of the day. This 
is an amusing little book, by one of the most 
promising of our. young authors, Mr Clifford Fairfax.^ 

I emphasised the name intentionally, as I handed 
her Jack^s work, Damley CarhfOfi and His CircU. 

She preserved her rigidity of demeanour admirably, 
and even made a pretence of looking through the 
book. 

^^What b the name of this shop?** she said, 
replacing the .volume on the counter. 

'^ Barker & Co., Limited, Publishers and BookseUers. 
We used to be in Holbom.^ 

<« Thank you. I do not think I want an3rthing 
to-day.^ And she sailed out of the place, her nose 
well in the air. I watched her, chuckling, and the 
thought flashed through my mind how Maggie would 
have enjoyed the story. Dear Maggie ! I had almost 
forgotten that you were not still alive, and for the 
moment I believe I had debated how I could run over 
to the little house in Brandenburgh Grove and tell 
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you all about it over a cup of tea. This shop of 
yours has made me forget a great many things lately. 

I wonder sometimes if a sense of humour survives 
in us after death. Do we look on at the strange 
antics of our former friends with amusement, wonder, 
or pity ? And does it please us when they think of 
us kindly, their eyes dimmed with tears of happy 
memory ? I like that fantasy of the dead living again, 
when they occupy the minds of those who are still tied 
to earth. 

The sight of Lady Mary left a touch of melancholy 
behind that endured for a few minutes. But Wilks 
and the others came back, and I sent the girl to get 
something to eat, and the shop began to fill up again. 
We had no time for dreaming the rest of that 
afternoon. When Mr Wilks and I made up the 
figures at the end of the day, while the others were 
busy getting out the parcels and making up the 
orders for the morrow, we foimd we had taken 
something over fifty pounds. If we could only 
average a third of that sum for the rest of the year, 
our troubles would be at an end — ^magazine or no 
magazine. I used to find myself scheming half 
through the night, about that time, how this happy 
consummation might be attained, I added up huge 
columns of figures in my dreams. I saw Barker^s 
expanding, taking in new premises to meet the rush of 
customers, demanding a stafip of clerks to cope with the 
morning's post. The buyers were in existence, clearly, 
if they could only be induced to come in. December 
showed what could be done. Somehow or other, the 
rest of the year must be brought into line. 
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AN ACTION IN THE COUILTS 

The first few months of the year are not the most 
encouraging to the proprietors of a struggling business, 
whether engaged in the book or any other trade. 
After the stress and bustle of the December season comes 
a period of dulness, more marked by comparison with 
what has gone before. Not only this, but with the 
beginning of the year accoimts drop in — accounts all 
the larger in proportion to the business you have been 
doing. Bills arrive for goods entered so long ago that 
you have forgotten all about them — stock that was 
ordered in the autumn, cards and calendars for the 
Christmas season which have to be booked early, with 
the proviso that payment shall be deferred till January. 
This Christmas card traflBc was always rather a thorn 
in the flesh to me. I thought it beneath the dignity of 
the house, and not too remunerative either. But it 
was a relic from old times, and it served to bring 
passers-by into the shop. Once there, it rested with 
us whether we could make them spend money on 
something more expensive than these trifles. 

But, as I say, January is the time for paying out, 
not for taking in. Rent, rates and taxes, gas and 
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water, and electric light — all these descended upon us 
in an avalanche, and stripped us bare of our December 
takings before we had time to look round. And then, 
too, the royalty accounts for our religious and secular 
publications had to be made out and settled. Though 
few of our books had done well, it was surprising 
every half-jrear to find how large a sum in the aggr^ate 
was swallowed up by our various authors. As to the 
money that came in for the subscription sales of Mrs 
St Mauris novel, every penny of it and more was 
wanted for printers, binders, and papermakers, to say 
nothing of the aunts^ debenture interest for the half 
year and other numerous liabilities. As a fact, we 
both had to live cheaply just then, for it was found 
impossible to pay the directors' salaries in full. We 
took fifty pounds apiece for the half-year, and put a 
cheerful face on it, thinking ourselves lucky to get so 
much. As to the interest on our second debentures, 
and repayment of our loans, that might come in time. 
Yet it really looked, now and again, as if we were 
sailing into clearer waters. I got Hollyer to come up 
in February and go over the accounts with me, and he 
was pleased to say that, as far as he could judge, the 
worst was over, and we were not likely to come to any 
serious harm, proceeding on cautious lines. 

*' Barring that novel,'" he pointed out, ^^ it is still the 
magazine that is causing fiJl the trouble. Cut that 
out, and you are making a small profit. Can't you 
get Fairfax to chuck it ? " 

I dare say I could have got him to give it up then, 
if I had tried, and I wished afterwards that I had done 
so, many times over, but I did not like to try. I thought 
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it remained, after the boy, the one real interest of his 
life, and it would be cruelty to suggest its removal. 
I set myself instead to secure some further minor 
economies in the production of our list for the next 
season. 

"The life of a six-shilling novel,'' said HoUyer, "is 
what ? Three months at the outside. What on earth 
is the good of getting it up as though it were a classic 
that would be read a hundred years hence ? Monotype 
setting, at a shilling a page, is good enough for any 
of them. And binding ! You have been paying four- 
pence, fivepence, even sixpence a copy. Threepence, at 
the most, is enough for a railway bookstall Fve got 
quite decent-looking cases from some men at a fraction 
over twopence. Monthly accounts, of course: you 
can't expect long credit with those prices. But I take 
it you don't want long credit, anyway. You've had 
enough of paying oiF back bills." 

" And as to advertising," he went on, " I should cut 
it down to the lowest possible point. Make out a 
scheme and stick to it. You say you must give every 
book a chance. Very well ! spend a minimum of ten 
pounds apiece on each one, and not a penny more until 
you see it is worth while. This advertising is where 
you publishers lose money more than anywhere else. 
Personally, I believe very little in paper announcements : 
I prefer circularising. Your theology list is right 
enough : I don't think you over-advertise there much. 
But the way you have chucked money away over these 
novels is frankly ridiculous." 

I liked HoUyer. He was alwajrs the greatest help to 
me, and I think he really enjoyed giving me hints. 
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We got to be great friends in time, and I soon acquired 
the habit of ringing him up on the telephone whenever 
I was in a difficulty. He knew more about the inside 
of the publishing trade than any man I ever met. And 
it would have been curious if he had not, for he had 
assisted to liquidate more bankrupt firms in that line 
of business than I could count. 

In April it became dear to me that my partner was 
overworking himself. It was Stuart Mitchell who 
brought it home to me first. 

*^ Get him away,^ he said, one day when I was down 
at the dub among the old crowd. " If you dotft, he^s 
just as likdy to go away for good. I passed him 
yesterday in Piccadilly, and hardly recognised him. 
He looked like an old man."^ 

*^ m do what I can,^ I said, rather surprised, for I 
had not seen much change in his appearance. ^^ But 
I don't think hell go alone.**" 

Stuart reflected. ^^Fm going to Cornwall next 
week,"^ he said. ^^ Tell him I want a companion. Put 
it as a personal favour to mysdf.^ 

But Jack was very difficult to persuade. He did 
not want to leave his work, and maintained that I 
could not possibly get through it all by myself. I 
doubt if we should have got him to move, if it hadn'^t 
been for Joe, who had now returned to London, and 
resumed her habit of paying us an occasional visit. 
She volunteered to come in regularly every day and 
hdp. And I must say that she carried out her 
promise nobly, and was of the greatest assistance to 
me. No paid derk would have done her work so well, 
or so cheerily. Joe had the swiftest apprehension: 
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she managed the correspondence, after a day or two, 
in the best commercial manner, dashing off our 
answers on the typewriter like an expert. I learned 
she had been practising for a fortnight or more pre- 
viously. And, after the first morning, she made up the 
bank daily, drawing cheques for petty cash to balance 
the accoimt in the orthodox style. For in my zeal for 
economy, I had dismissed Mr Judkins, and was running 
the accoimts myself, Hollyer sending in one of his 
clerks to check them once a month or so. 

Jack and Stuart had hardly gone, when the desire 
came upon me to write. I felt that I had a message 
to give to the world — a gospel that should teach 
mankind to be a little more kindly, less occupied with 
their own pimy and feverish ambitions, less obstinately 
prejudiced against improvement and reform. We 
writers are a curious breed : we become infected with 
a new thought, and it takes possession of us and will 
not permit us to rest until we have formulated it 
definitely, and communicated it to our fellows. We 
are miserable until we have begun the labour of 
detaching it from ourselves and sending it forth upon 
its mission. As a rule, I like a new idea to grow 
within me for some months, before I attempt the 
task of setting it down on paper. To know my 
characters thoroughly, I must live with them for some 
time, watch them closely, advance to a high degree of 
intimacy with their hidden thoughts. But it seemed 
to me that this story, these characters, came to me 
suddenly, full-formed and complete. I sat up in my 
rooms the night after Jack went, and wrote out my 
first rough sketch. I had never worked with such 

T 
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enthusiasm, such conviction. As I went to bed that 
night, the Inn dock was striking four, but I had 
finished my synopsis. 

I called it simply ^^ Regeneration.'*' 

It was to be the history of the purification, the 
regeneration of the world by the influence and example 
of one unselfish woman. 

And Maggie Fairfax was in my mind as I wrote. I 
pictured her first in the village where she was bom, 
and the effect she produced there. And then she 
married, and her husband became a rising politician, 
and her sphere widened by degrees. But it was upon 
him, of course, that her influence was the greatest. 
Insensibly she guided him, changed his outlook upon 
life, imbued him with her own unspoken doctrine. And 
he became a power in the land — the head of a new 
party, a new school of thought, preaching a new creed. 
Or rather a variation of the old creed, adapted to 
modem needs, of brotherhood and goodwill towards 
our feQows. And then she died, but her influence 
remained, growing stronger year by year, until there 
was visible, fidntly glimmering afar, the dawn of that 
golden age when poverty, war, and misery shall have 
ceased, and the nations of the earth shall dwell 
together in amity, ceasing to fight one another with 
tariffs and bloated armaments. 

I began to write the book the next morning. 

Surely few literary works have been undertaken 
under such curious conditions. I used to rise early, 
and scribble a few hasty notes as I was eating ray 
breakfast, outlining the pages I meant to write during 
the day. By half-past nine, I was at the oiBce, 
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opening the letters : Joe usually arrived some twenty 
minutcB later, and we dealt with the correspondence 
together. Then, as soon as she had finished with the 
typewriter, I took it in hand and began my chapter. 
By one o^dock, in spite of innumerable interruptions, 
I had generally managed to finish two or three pages, 
which I hoped to make up to five by the time I left 
for home. But the bulk of the afternoon had to be 
devoted to other matters, as a rule. Callers dropped 
in: the telephone bell rang every few minutes; and 
the magazine had to be made up. The indefatigable 
Joe helped me nobly with that. She read through 
the bulk of the manuscripts that arrived, and weeded 
out the impossibilities. It was no fault of hers that 
the May issue brought so much trouble in its train. 

I had nearly made it up, as it happened, when I 
received one morning a bulky parcel from Cornwall. 
I smiled as I opened it, for I saw at once that Stuart 
Mitchell^s stimulating company had spurred Jack to 
write. In fact, he had sent me the first of a projected 
series of sketches. 

^Stuart and I have been putting our heads 
together,"* he wrote, '^and this is the result. Tm 
going to have a dig at the Philistines, taking them 
one by one — or, to be more accurate, let us call them 
the Parasites. Stuart is full of bitterness against 
them and all th^ir tribe. Fm starting with the 
lawyer-politidan — a race into whose thick hide 1 
have always wished to insert the point of my dagger, 
such as it is. I think the sketches ought to do nicdy 
for Barker*^ — first because they are good stuff, and 
secondly because they won^ coft money. We must 
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keep those expenses down, but I need not tell jou 
that. Though I do believe that the old thing will 
be a decent property some day, if we only live to 
see it."" 

He went on with details of various excursions he 
had undertaken with Stuart. I was glad to see him 
writing in such spirits. Mitchell was the best possible 
companion for him at a time like this. He was 
essentially stimulating: you could not well brood 
over one subject for long when by his side. 

I read through the character sketch enclosed: It 
certainly was an amusing, if rather bitter piece of 
work. It took an imaginary obscure solicitor, to 
whom the writer allotted the ridiculous name of 
Millington-Butt, and gave the history of his subter- 
ranean workings as agent for one of the Parliamentary 
divisions. Jack had designed his sketch, I suppose, 
to show up the methods of the political machine in 
general. I wondered from what source he had 
obtained his information, for he wrote as if he had 
been engaged in the work himself. But this was 
always Jack^s strong point: he would get as much 
out of a chance acquaintance in half an hour as I 
should in a month. 

I sent the article on to the printers, and thought 
no more about it except that the writer had made 
his subject as thorough-paced a scoundrel as you 
would find in literature. 

The two travellers returned early in June, in time 
for Jack to be present at the meeting and pass the 
balance-sheet for the year. To tell the truth, I was 
almost sorry to see him again so soon. Argue against 
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the feeling as I might, I was conscious of a fear that 
his return would damage the delightful intimacy that 
had sprung up between Joe and myself. In those 
months we had made great advances towards a closer 
knowledge of each other. And not only that. I 
must admit that I had acquired a sort of jealousy — a 
sense of personal possession. She belonged to me, or 
at any rate to my department: we had worked 
together all this time for a common end, meeting 
early in the morning and spending the greater part 
of the day in each other^s company. I had begun to 
look forward to her society : we had our own private 
phrases for the customary features of the day'^s 
routine: I had come to consult her on everything. 
Jack, much as I liked him, took on the guise of an 
outsider, an intruder breaking in upon our confidence. 
With him in the o£Sce, the full freshness of our 
intimacy must needs be dimmed. 

But she went back to Brighton the day he returned. 
I confess I was glad. At the moment I felt that I 
wanted her company exclusively or not at all. 

Hollyer was clearly disappointed with his balance- 
sheet when he presented it at the meeting. 

'*The loss this year is considerabl]^ heavier than I 
had expected,^ he said. ** Making no allowance for 
depreciation of lease, furniture, and fittings, I find 
you have not enough to pay the whole interest on 
the first debentures. The disquieting feature of it is 
the falling off in the shop returns since Christmas, 
compared with the same period last year.^ 

** Trade has been very bad all round this year,^ I 
said. 
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^That is 80. But is it going to get any better' 
There are no signs of any improvement at present.^ 

**The publishing side did better,^ said Jack. 
" Except that St Maur fiasco." 

I laughed. **The lady came to see me the other 
day, and made it dear that the failure was entirely 
my own fault. She then offered me another book, on 
the same tenns." 

Hollyer laid his fingers on an entry in the capital 
account. ^^This item puzzled us for a time. Your 
late manager apparently disposed of two thousand 
preference shares, and entered the transaction some- 
what irregularly. But for that money, and your 
private loans, you would not have been able to 
carry on.*' 

** Who bought them ? " asked Jack. 

^* They were entered to a certain Miss Hargreaves,* 
replied Hollyer in his quiet voice. 

That was how the secret came out. Jack was 
palpably astonished, but made no comment at the 
time. When Hollyer had gone, he brought up the 
subject again at the ^ Woodstock.*^ 

**01d Green must have worked us at the same 
time,^ he said. "Joe kept very quiet over it.'' 

" She told me,^ I said. " But she wanted it kept a 
secref 

He smiled faintly, but said nothing. 

Sally chaffed us a good deal that day on our down- 
cast appearance. Indeed, we were not at our best, for 
various reasons. Perhaps the shadow of impending 
calamity hung over us. Jack went away early to keep 
an appointment, and I tried in vain to get on with my 
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work upstairs. About three o^dock one of the girls 
came up with a message that a gentleman wished to 
see the director of the firm. 

I finished the paragraph I was knocking out on the 
machine, and told her to show the man up. Things 
had been dull that day : we had seen no visitors since 
Hollyer went. 

A very seedy-looking individual entered the room, 
with the air of a conspirator, holding a battered top- 
hat carefully before him. He addressed me huskily. 

**You are a director of Barker & Co., Limited, 
publishers of this magazine ? ^ he asked, producing a 
copy of our unfortunate venture from the inside of his 
hat. 

I admitted it, knowing that I was in for something 
unpleasant, but unable in the least to guess what it 
might be. 

He fished two documents out of the same receptacle 
— two ominous oi&cial-looking papers — which he prof- 
fered to me with a sickly grin. 

*^ Then I am instructed to serve you with this,"* he 
said. **llie original — and the copy — you will retain 
the copy.** 

He replaced the other in his hat, and edged himself 
out of the room in the same stealthy manner while I 
examined the document. 

If you have ever received a writ (and it is a misfortune 
that has happened to many men of blameless morals 
and the highest honour) you will know the outward 
appearance of the paper I held in my hand. I say it 
with a blush for my innocence, but I had never beheld 
such a thing before, and it startled me not a little. 
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The shadow of the law has, I admit, a terror for my 
soul : I dread the solemn, relentless machinery of that 
arm of the body politip, from the wheels of whidi 
extrication has often proved at once difficult and 
expensive. I found myself looking at a sheet of 
foolscap paper, with the words ** In the High Court of 
Justice, King's Bench Division,'' printed on the top left- 
liand comer. Reading further, I noted that our 
reigning sovereign, with his full list of titles expressed 
in due legal form, commanded me within Eight Days 
(inclusive of the day of service) to cause an Appearance 
to be entered for me in an Action at the suit of James 
Millington-Butt. 

The name struck me as oddly familiar, but for the 
moment I could not think where I had seen it before. 
It was not until I had turned the page over, and read 
the statement of claim on the other side, that I realised 
what the trouble was about. It was a writ for libel in 
a magazine published by the defendants an the fifteenth 
day of May. 

Left alone with this portentous summons, I could 
think of nothing but Drabbet. So long as it remained 
with me, I felt the responsibility. Steps had to be 
taken to comply with its demands, and the person 
appointed in our complex scheme of civilisation to deal 
with such matters is — a solicitor. For the first time 
in my life, perhaps, I thanked Heaven that such 
creatures existed, and rang up our own man on the 
telephone. 

<< I say, Drabbet, is that you ? Well ! look here ! '^ 

Tliese preliminaries seem to be indispensable to a 
business conversation over the wire. 
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"Yes! Whoareyou?" 

" Roscoe, of Barker & Co. I say. Fve just received 
a poisonous-looking paper commanding us to enter an 
appearance before the High Court.'" 

"What? Awrit?^ 

" I suppose that's what you would call it."* 

" Well ! can't you settle it ? What's the amount ? '^ 

" It's not that sort. It's a libel — ^in the magazine." 

" A libel ? " There was a minute's pause. " That's 
rather more serious. Do you mean to say they served 
you with it without previous warning? They must be 
a pretty low-down lot." 

" So I thought. What am I to do with the thing ? " 

"Send it on to me. Td better have a look at 
it and see what can be done. We can deal with it for 
the present, anyway." 

I waited until Jack returned, relieved at having 
shifted my burden, even temporarily, on to another's 
shoulders. When he arrived I said — 

"Have you ever met Mr Millington-Butt in real 
life?" 

" Millington-Butt ? Oh ! that hero. WeH ! it's not 
an unusual type. I met someone uncommonly like him 
once, in anotiier line of business. It's what you might 
call a composite character.^ 

"I mean — ^youve never met a man bearing that 
name?" 

"What do you take me for? My dear man, is it 
likely I would use a real name ? Stuart and I spent 
hours trying ^to devise something suitable for the 
character. I struck it at last, and I must say I was 
rather proud of it. It fits the part like a glove." 
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<<Well! he seems to exist in the flesh. Look at 
this.^ I handed him the writ. He perused it 
attentively with a frown. 

*'That beats everything,^ he admitted, after some 
minutes. **But it^s absurd: the man canH have the 
£hadow of a case. Fd never heard the name before in 
my life.'' 

** I suppose it*s a try on,'' I said, more hopefully. 

** Have you done anything about it ?" 

** I rang up Drabbet. He said we had better send 
it on to him. It's rather a bore. I wish you had 
contrived to select a — ^less suitable name." 

<'0h! it's all right." He laughed dieerfiiUy. 
<<Well go and talk it over with old Drabbet to- 
morrow." 

This was the beginning of the Millington-Butt 
affair, which hung over our heads for a good eight 
months, sadly impeding my progress with the new 
book. I was all for getting it over at once, somehow 
— even if we had to pay heavily for the privilege. I 
wanted to compromise, and Drabbet made, I believe, 
some proposals to that effect. But the plaintiff 
demanded no less than a thousand pounds, which I 
admitted seemed too much for the purchase of peace. 
And both my partner and Drabbet were for fighting 
it out. 

^ I don't see that the man has a leg to stand on,^ 
said the solicitor. ^^I've looked Mr Butt up in the 
directory, and he is described there as a 'general 
agent,' whatever that may mean. He may or may 
not have -gone in for politics, as I understand your 
character did in the alleged libel : as to that I could 
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get no information. But I understand Fairfax to say 
that the name was purely imaginary — he had no 
idea that such a person existed. I donH see how any 
jury oould take the view that there was malice.^ 

<< Juries can think anything on occasion,^ I said. 
<^And IVe always heard that they are apt to give 
things against a company, if they can. But if we are 
to fight it, when can it be got over ? I hate having 
these thunder<douds looming on the horizon.^ 

**They don^t wet you as the storm does,^ said 
Drabbet quietly, with a humorous inflection. '^But 
we^ll hope this storm will wet the other side.^ 

^* Can we get the case on before the Long Vacation, 
doyouthink?^ 

He shook his head. **Not a chance of it, I should 
say. ProbaUy early in the new year. The law does 
not hurry itsdf unduly in matters of this kind.^ 

^ Next year ! ^ I ejaculated, in dismay. 

«Well! you see, we must have further particulars. 
And we shkll have to go before a Master in chambers 
to settle the pleadings. I canH say definitely, of 
course, but I should say the case might come on for 
trial about the beginning of February.^ 

So we went back to our work, and tried to forget 
all about it, and I hammered away at my book, and 
got the first draft completed by the end of August, 
and then set to work to go over it thoroughly and 
give it a final polish. I meant this book to be done 
as well as I could do it. But on reading the tjrpe- 
script, I came to the conclusion that it would require 
almost complete rewriting. The innumerable inter- 
ruptions, the worries of the business, the composing on 
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the typewriter — these had not helped to make the 
sentences run smoothly. And yet there were passages 
in the book that inspired me with hope. The errors 
were obvious, but they lay on the surface : the scheme 
of the story was worthy of better handling. I set 
myself to the task of revision with the firm determina- 
tion of producing a masterpiece, though it should 
occupy me for another year. 

I finished the second copy about a fortnight ago, 
nearly on the anniversary of Maggie's funeral. And 
having completed it, I locked it up in my desk until 
I could read it over again with a dearer mind. I do 
not believe in the opinion one is apt to form of a book 
on reading it while the events and the characters are 
still fresh in the brain. We should come to it with 
an unbiassed mind. For the reader by whose verdict 
the work will stand or fall has not lived with the 
characters for months or years before he turns the first 
page of the printed story: he has no guide to their 
inmost hearts but in what he finds therein : he cannot 
take for granted what the writer regards as obvious, 
not needing explanation. I decided that I would read 
the book again at the end of the year. In any caae, 
it was too late now to bring it out for the autumn 
season. 

Our publications do not seem to be doing much 
better this year. I have been looking through the 
trade daybook lately, working out the sales, and it is 
depressing to notice how few of our novels even pay 
the expenses of publication. Some of the more 
expensive books show a balance on the right side, but 
in no case does it run to a large amount. And once 
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more the shop seems to be starting its winter season 
very slowly. Our returns for the last few months 
compare badly even with last year, which was by no 
means a good one. And over everything still lowers 
the dark doud of this impending action. 

I wrote these words early in the October of last 
year. It is now February, and the Millington-Butt 
affair is at length over. I came up from the Law 
Courts not half an hour ago, and I may as well set 
down here, while my memory is still fi^h, the result 
of the whole unfortunate business. 

The actual trial of the case, when at last it did 
come up for hearing, did not take very long, which 
might have been more comforting had the verdict been 
different. Jack^s cross-examination settled the affair : 
after that was over the result was never in doubt : the 
only question that remained to be decided was the 
amount that the jury would think sufficient for the 
moral and material damage inflicted. I am sick and 
tired of the whole thing, and I do not propose to 
write down in cold blood all that took place. It 
seems to me that I have been spending many 
unnecessary hours hanging about those draughty 
corridors in the Law Courts, waiting for our case to 
come on. We were always being hastily summoned 
over the telephone by Drabbet, only to find on 
arriving that some postponement had taken place, or 
that by some l^al jugglery another action had taken 
precedence of our own. But I will give the cross- 
examination, as far as I can recollect it. Picture to your- 
self the plaintiff's counsel — a tall, burly Irishman, dean 
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shaven, with the mouth and jowl of a bull-dog, and a 
strong brogue. He began something as follows : — 

^*I understand from what you told my learned 
friend, that you are not only one of the directors of 
Messrs Barker, but that you also act as editor of this 
periodical — Baf'Jcer*s Magaxme. Is that so ? ^ 

« It is so.'' 

''You were then, I suppose, solely responsible for 
inserting in that magazine the article or sketch 
entitled 'The Politician,' in whidi the unportant 
character is a gentleman bearing the plaintiflPs name ? ^ 

" Yes ! I wrote the sketch myself.^ 

" Attend to me, please, and confine your answers to 
the questions I put to you. I understand you to 
allege that you used the plaintiff's name, beUeving that 
no such person existed. It was, in short, a fictitious 
name, invented by you for the occasion ?" 

" I thought so. I never knew of his existence until 
I saw the writ.'* 

"Exactly.'' Counsel paused to arrange his robes, 
smiling at the Court with great benignity. 

"Have you ever resided, Mr Fairfax," he began 
again with a sudden turn, "at a place called Scriveners'* 
Inn?" 

"Certainly. I lived there several months, about 
three years ago." 

"What was the number of your staircase?" 

"Two." 

" Once more, I understand you to say distinctly that 
you had never seen or heard of the name Millington- 
Butt before writing the article in this magazine ? " He 
tapped the offending publication with his forefinger. 
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«* Never." 

'^Then is it not remarkable, Mr Fairfax — ^a little 
remarkable that, during the whole time of your 
residence in Scriveners^ Inn, the name of the plaintiff, 
Mr James Millington-Butt, should have been displayed 
prominently, in white letters on a black ground, at the 
foot of the very next staircase, number three, to the 
one where you lived ?" He turned to the jury with 
something almost approaching a wink. '*And 
furthermore, that you should actually, on at least 
one occasion, have met the plaintiff here in the rooms 
of a common friend, a Mr Jemingham ?" 

Jack was clearly taken aback. He hesitated a 
moment. As for me, I swayed where I stood. It all 
came back to me in a flash. How on earth had I 
failed to remember the name ? 

^Take your time, Mr Fairfax,^ said the other, 
rather crudly, I thought. 

** All I can say is,^ Jack answered at last, ^< that I 
have no recollection of seeing or hearing the name 
before.'* 

But that shaft had done our business. The upshot 
of it was that the jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, after not more than a few minutes^ delibera- 
tion. They assessed the damages at five hundred 
pounds. Our only consolation was that the man did 
not get the cool tliousand he claimed. But it would 
have been cheaper to have compromised — even for that 
sum. What we shall have to pay in the end, with 
costs, I cannot say, but I gather it will be more like 
two thousand than one. Jack talked at first of an 
appeal, but I put my foot down on that firmly. 
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I am sorry for him. The poor fellow is so penitent 
that it is difficult to think of anything that will cheer 
him up, especially as he has no money left to bear his 
share of the expense. He wanted to borrow from 
Mark, but I cannot let him do that. The worst is 
that the firm has been doing so badly lately, that 
we shall probably be faced with a deficit besides 
our law costs. I shall have to advance something like 
three thousand, I expect, if we are not to run short 
again with the aunts^ debenture interest. And I confess 
that it makes me uneasy at times to think of the very 
small amount I have remaining out of my grandfather'^s 
legacy. 

But it is no good talking. This thing has g^t to be 
faced. They say that it is the greatest mistake to lose 
your temper in matters of business, but I begin to get 
angry with Barker^s, and the fates. This is going to 
be a fight to a finish, and we are going to win. That 
is what I say when Jack is with me : sometimes, when 
I am alone, I wonder whether Woodgate was not right 
at the dub the other day when he hinted, with add 
politeness, that obstinacy was a more conspicuous 
feature in my character than judgment. 
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Barker*^ Magaxine has ceased to exist. It came to an 
end with the May number of this year — the third 
number following the libel action. For economic 
reasons, almost every word of that last issue was written 
in the office, by Jack or myself; which amused me the 
more when critics at the Pen and Ink declared that it 
was by some way the best number we had produced. 
We kept it alive as long as we did, partly because Jack 
was confident that he Could dispose of it somehow as 
a going concern, and partly because we still had a good 
deal of unused material which had to be paid for, and 
might as well be used. Needless to say, my partner did 
not succeed in discovering his philanthropic capitalist. 
Barker's MagooAne made an unostentatious demise, and 
I felt a distinct relief when it expired, llie &ct that 
this May number was the last we left to be found out 
later — ^by the few who might be interested in the 
matter. 

So there was one burden the less for us to carry. 
We stood erect, grateful that we had at length decided 
to jettison a fraction of our unremunerative load. We 
could now concentrate our energies, and there was 
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enough for both of us to do without Jack having to pre- 
pare for the press that ill-fated periodical. For our staff 
was reduced now to its lowest possible terms : Mr Wilks 
ran the shop under our supervision, with the assistance 
of two girls, a collector, and a boy to deliver parcels. 
The publishing side we conducted ourselves, and Jack, 
putting what was left of his pride in his pocket, went 
round himself to the principal London houses with our 
new books. He made an efficient traveller, and subscribed 
more of our list in his first season than we had managed 
for a long time. For the country we enlistrfyj the 
services of a gentleman who worked for three unimpor- 
tant houses, and was ready to take our books as weO 
for a small consideration in addition to the usual 
commission. 

<< This is absolute rock bottom,"" said Jack. ^ If we 
can^t make it pay now, we^re boiled.^ 

^ It shall pay,^ I said. And for the moment I felt 
that it would. 

But there were times when the most horrid doubts 
assailed me, and I wondered i^ether the fates were 
not against us. Why had we ever embarked in this 
enterprise? It had seemed inevitable, since that 
moment when I had picked Jack up from the path 
by Harrises field. Had I been predestined to this, 
and was free will, after all, merely a figment of the 
imagination, invented to soothe the pride of us poor 
mortals? Sometimes I hated the work that awaited 
me day after day at the office — the routine corre- 
spondence, the making up the bank, the entering of 
pa3rments in the ledger. I wished for the quiet of my 
own rooms in the Inn, and the leisurely composing of 
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books. But these fits did not last long. They yielded 
to reflectioD, and to a stubborn resolve to get forward. 
If I had not Barker^s on my shoulders, I should be 
miserable about something else — want of regular 
occupation or lack of success. And things were not 
hopeless. They were looking better now : they would 
look bettor still in time. There came hours at the 
** Woodstock^ especially when Joe turned up for lunch, 
when we saw the future once again through a rosy mist 
of enthusiasm. 

The Millington-Butt affiiir had occupied my thoughts 
so completely that I had almost forgotten my story, 
which lay neglected in my desk until March. When 
I took it out and read it through once more, something 
puzzled me. My central character seemed to have 
grown out of recognition : she was no longer Maggie 
Fairfax, she had taken on another personality, assim- 
ilated other traits. She had all the sweetness of her 
protot]rpe, but more strength, or so I imagined. Or 
was my recollection at fault? Had I forgotten 
Maggie? It seemed incredible, but certainly this was 
not the Maggie I remembered. I revised the book 
once more, andSiien handed it over to Jack for his 
opinion. He gave it back to me a few days later at 
the office. 

** first class !^ he said. ^ YouVe got her to the very 
life. She ou{^t to feel flattered.'' 

"Flattered?^ 

** Well ! of course, youVe idealised her a bit. Joe 
is very charming, but still '^ 

^ Joe ? ^ I laughed. ^ I must confess I never thought 
of her when I was doing it. Is it really like her ?^ 
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^Absolutely. With additions. It's far and away 
the best female character youVe done."" 

When I took up the book again 1 saw what he 
meant, and what had puzzled me. I may not have 
intended to draw her, but while I was writing the 
story she was there, in the office with me, very much in 
my thoughts, and I must have taken her as my model 
unconsciously. 

'^You think it's good enough for Barker's.^*" I 
asked. 

^'Barker^s have never had anything as good yet 
But show it to old Stuart. I should like to hear his 
opinion. And he always says what he thinks, straight 
out.'' 

'' Fve no fear of his lying to please me,^ I said drily. 
For Stuart Mitchell is one of those rare friends who do 
not hesitate to scarify on occasion. He is an honest 
critic, according to his lights, and the powder he 
administers is not too thickly coated with jam. You 
swallow it with a wry face, perhaps, but you are often 
thankful afterwards. 

We packed up *^ Regeneration "^ in the shop, and 
sent it off to Stuart that morning. 

We found Green sitting at our table when we went 
across to the *' Woodstock" afterwards. He wanted 
to hear everything at once (it was a long time since we 
had seen him), and plied us briskly with questions as to 
the past and suggestions as to the future. He wanted 
us to start a stationery department, and promised to 
find us the very man to run it — a smart salesman who 
had experience in the best dass of leather and fancy 
goods. And he had, of course, a new author for us. 
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certain to arrive with his next book, and only asking 
a paltry hundred on account. 

Jack waved these magnificent proposals aside. 

"We're cutting down everything to the lowest 
possible point. Retrenchment is the order of the day 
— not wild expenditure. That libel action hit us 
a bit." 

Green bent over the table and spoke impressively. 

"YouVe wrong. Trade is beginning to look up 
already. A good push now would carry you right in 
on the crest of the wave. I can see indications at my 
place that have not reached you yet, and I^ stake 
anything that this revival is coming now. This 
is "^ 

I interrupted him hastily. "We shall be quite 
ready for the revival when it comes,^ I said drily. 
*'In the meanwhile, we are going slow. We are not 
going to start a fancy goods bazaar without working 
capital.^ 

He shrugged his shoulders. " In business, you have 
to take some risks.^ 

" We are not taking more than we can help.* 

"Well! Fm prepared to back my opinion with 
solid cash.* He looked from me to Jack, blinking 
rapidly. " Our firm has been considering the practica- 
bility of widening its operations. We have, as I dare 
say you know, a binding establishment as well as the 
printing house. We might take over a firm like 
yours, and work in the publishing business too. We 
would keep the old name, of course — at all events for 
the shop and the theological stuff. I was talking over 
some such scheme with Mr EUison only yesterday.* 
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1 confess that my heart leapt for the moment at the 
prospect of release. Jack caught my eye. He, too, 
was clearly interested. 

^ What sort of terms would your firm propose?'^ I 
asked. 

**That would have to be a matter for further con- 
sideration. Probably we should float a subsidiary 
company. A certain amount in cash, and the rest in 
shares.^ 

^6et your firm to make a definite proposal in 
writing, and well consider it,^ I said, after some further 
desultory discussion. 

^ I wonder if there^s any possibility of that coming 
off,^ Jack said to me after our visitor had gone. 

«« Would you accept a reasonable o£kr?^ 

He looked at me doubtfully. 

*'I^ not so keen on the place as I was,^ he con- 
fessed ^' After ally I never meant it to be my lifers 
work. We were to put it on a sound basis, and dear 
out. There are other things I want to do.*" 

" Same here. But still ^" 

*^ I know. I hate being beaten, too."*^ 

<<Well see what he proposes, anyway. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that the terms will not be exactly — 
alluring. Green knows too well how we stand.^ 

Jack smiled. ** If we^d only known what was at the 
back of his mind, we would have tried to look more 
cheerful Might have hired a show of customers for 
the occasion.^ 

^WeVe not going out for nothing,^ I said. 
^'Somehow I have a presentiment that we are going 
to strike a winner this year.^ 
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As usual, the sight of Jack^s unexpected readiness 
to retire awoke in me the opposite feeling. 

Two days later I received a letter from Stuart, in 
his scandalously illegible caligraphy. 

<* It is just as I saidy^ I decipher^ after some trouUe. 
^* I am a true prophet, and my words are justified in 
you. Come to the dub at four, and I^ talk to you 
like a father.^ 

I went, not altogether certain what meaning lay 
beneath the surface of this cryptic communication. 

He was holding forth when I entered the room, the 
accustomed circle round the empty fireplace listening, 
laughing, or interrupting. He gave me a nod of 
welcome, and went on. 

''Well! what of it?'* he asked of the assembled 
company. '' What has the conventional code of morals 
to do with it? The fact remains that he ran away 
with the woman, and this book is the result. The 
best book he has ever done. I tell you, boys, a 
novelist has got to live, if he's going to do big work. 
It's no sort of use wrapping yourselves up in cotton 
wool and ignoring the great facts of life.'* 

I gathered they were talking of Wilding's recent 
exploit, which forms, more or less, the groundwork of 
his latest novel The Ostrich. 

Protests arose, drowned at length by CoIlier^s 
superior lung power. That excitable gentleman, his 
short, grizzled beard fairly bristling with the spirit of 
contradiction, hastened to assaU his ancient enemy. 

^Then I suppose, Stuart, you would have us 
disregard all the laws of the universe, so that we 
might produce a succession of disgusting novels. I 
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read TTie Ostrich^ and I say that it ought to be burnt 
by the common hangman. Fm ashamed of having 
had the book in my house. It^s not even interesting. 
It^s dull, and the psychology that you make such a 
fuss about is all wrong. Who ever heard of a decently 
brought-up woman talking like that heroine of his. 
A pretty heroine for a novel ! '^ 

Stuart Mitchell waved him away with a sweep of 
his arm. 

^' If you had ever lived, my dear Collier, it might be 
worth while arguing with you. The trouble with 
most of you is that you never run up against the 
big, primal emotions. You lead a smug, comfortable 
existence in some rotten suburb '^ 

The infuriated Collier howled defiance. 

''I donM;. And what if I did? I deny that it is 
necessary to break the ten commandments every day 
of your life in order to write a great novel. That^s 
all. I don*t mind telling you that I may have broken 
one or two of them. But IVe not committed murder, 
though I feel like it sometimes when you get talking.*" 

'^Nonsense! YouVe wandering from the point, as 
usual. Fm not asking you to commit murder, or 
burglary either. Besides, society can protect itself. 
If you run up against it, you take risks. Everybody 
knows that. What I say is that no man can write 
unless he has lived. He must be broken up and 
harrowed — ^he must be stirred to the depths. Now, 
here^s a case in point.^ 

But Halford, that eminent scourge of the lighter 
follies of society, interrupted In his quick, nervous 
voice. 
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" You know, I believe that most thoroughly. The 
trouble with me is, I was bom respectable. Fve 
always been respectable, and I canH; shake it off. 
IVs been a terrible curse to me. There^s no doubt 
that we all ought to get divorced. Fd do it to-morrow 
if I had the right temperament. But I haven^. I 
am oppressed with the uneasy conviction that if I ran 
away with another man^s wife, she would bore me to 
death in a week. I should want to get back home. 
I'm like a cat — I have the domestic instinct." 

** Good ! That's why, according to Stuart, you will 
never write a really great book.^ Collier laughed 
tempestuously. 

Woodgate, who possesses a strongly marked didactic 
vein, attempted to sum up the controversy. 

^ I maintain," he said slowly, ^* that a man should 
use all the experience he has, but never show that he 
is using it. That's where Wilding makes the mistake, 
in my opinion. There is something ungentlemanly 
about this book of his. It is too obviously drawn from 
personal experience. You feel that he is giving the 
woman away — and some other people into the bargain." 

^ Ungenilemanly ! " Stuart rose and beckoned to 
me. ^Come into the other room, Roscoe. This 
crowd make me tired. When they begin to talk of 
gentlemanly writing, I weaken. And Fve something 
to say about this book of yours." He led the way. 
I followed, feeling not unlike a criminal about to 
receive sentence. 

"That's what I came for," I admitted. "From 
your very obscure letter I did not quite gather what 
opinion you had formed on the subject." 
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He jerked his thumb in the direction of the room 
we had just left. ** It^s what we were talking about 
in there. Only, of course, I was not altogether serious. 
It does old Collier good to wake him up now and again. 
But about your book. Sit down here, where we can 
be quiet for a bit. Now, I suppose you won^ do what 
I'm going to tell you. But I think it's essentiaL^ 

^ What ! write it all over again, beginning half-way 
through the sixth chapter?^ This was the advice 
Stuart had given me once before — and I had carried it 
out, thereby spoiling the book irretrievably, to my 
thinking. 

He laughed. ^No! not that, this time.^ He 
lowered his voice impressively. ^* I don't mind telling 
you that it is by a long chalk the best thing you have 
done. There are passages in it, my boy, that are 
Great. And when I say that, I mean it. I see no 
reason why it shouldn't be a tremendous success, if you 
only do what I want you to do. And it's easy 
enough. Vm not asking anything formidable." 

<( Well ! what is it ? I tUnk I could grant you any 
favour after that." For I had striven for this since I 
had first known him. Stuart was a difficult man to 



**It's this," he said. *^Let some publisher have it 
who can do it properly, who can make a splash with it. 
Send it to one of the big houses. You know what I 
have always thought about Barker's. I hate saying it 
now, when you've been had over this silly libel action 
and the rest of it, but Barker's is No Good. Not for 
this kind of thing, anyway. It's a small house, and 
you will never turn it into a big one — not you nor 
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Fairfax either. You have not got the namey nor the 
machinery. What you want is a publisher with some 
means of distribution — ^good travellers, connection in 
America and the Colonies — someone whose imprint on 
the back of a book gives it a chance. Now tell me 
honestly, how many copies did you sell of that book of 
yours last year? ^ 

I told him, with what honesty I could muster at the 
moment. To tell the truth, I dislike mentioning that 
book. It sold just about half my normal number, and 
that is nothing to brag of, at the best 

<« Well! look at that,"" said Stuart, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. ^What did I say? That^s precisely 
my contention. Any deceit firm would have done 
better than that"* 

*^ Vm not 80 sure. It was a poor book, anyway."^ 

^'That may be. It was not one of your best. 
Compared with BegmtraOon it may be called only 
moderate. But that^s all the more reason why yon 
should not make the same mistake .this time, when it is 
so much more important that the book should go. I 
say emphatically that you might arrive with this. It 
might be the making of you as a novelist. It^sthe 
first thing Fve seen from you that gets down to the 
bed-rock. You were torn to bits when you wrote it. 
And that^s exactly what I have always said you 
wanted.^ 

I sat silent for some little time, deliberating. 

** Can^t be done,"* I said at last. 

He exclaimed impatiently. ^ Why on earth not ?** 

^ Because, in a sense, it belongs to Barkery's. I wrote 
it there, in the office^ on the office typewriter. Beside^ 
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if it had not been for Jack Fairfax — and his wife — ^I 
should never have thought of it. It's his book as mudi 
as mine/ 

And then Stuart became excited, and embarked 
upon a long lecture about the firm and my connection 
with it, the upshot of which was that I was a natural 
bom idiot and a good many more unpleasant things, 
and that I pretended to be a friend of his, but never 
paid the smallest attention to what he said ; and that 
I might go to the devil for all he cared, and I certainly 
would be utterly and irretrievably ruined if I did not 
get out of the sinking ship while I still had a few 
pounds left in* the world. *^ What have you put into 
it already? Seven or eight thousand, I suppose, 
which you might just as well have chucked into the 
sea. Much better have given it to some deserving 
friend, like myself. And youll stay there until it's all 
gone, every penny of it. And you have about as much 
chance of saving the concern as I have of flying the 
Channel in an aeroplane. Get out, and make Fairfax 
get out too. Break it up, if you cant find anyone to 
buy it as a going concern, and get back to your proper 
work. You know as much of business as a barn-door 
fowl.'' 

He stopped, exhausted, and I took the opportunity 
to escape, for I had heard most of this tirade before. 
But when I told Jack what he had said as to trying a 
big house, he agreed that there might be sound sense in 
his contention. 

*^I wish you would send it to Morrison," he said. 
^* It's a fact that we have not the selling power his firm 
has. We have never made a real hit, you see," 
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" I wonder if there is anything in that. Personally, 
I believe that if a book is going to sell it will sell, and 
nothing can stop it. Anyway, it's going to Barker^s. 
If there^s any money in it» the firm may as well have 
the benefit." 

<^Grood. Well do our little best. The autumn list 
wants strengthening." 

So Regeneration went to the printers, and the 
estimates were passed in due course, and the proofs 
came in and we ordered a modest two thousabd of the 
first edition, which worked out at barely half the price 
per copy of my last novel, and looked ahnost as well. 
We got it up in a sober, dignified case, dark grey with 
black lettering (to save the expense of the gold), and 
communicated the interesting fact to the press that 
Mr Roscoe^s new novel would be published by Messrs 
Barker early in September. When the proofs were 
passed, I managed to get a small colonial edition taken, 
but failed to find any American house to buy sheets. 
Then we sat down and hoped for the best, while our 
co-operative country traveller perambulated the 
northern towns with our autumn list, attempting the 
difiicult task of interesting the weary and struggling 
local bookseller in good literature. Jack took it round 
the London houses himself, and secured a fairly good 
subscription. 

I write this on the eve of the day of publication. 
T*he review copies have gone out, and several journalists, 
after hasty and (I fear) indigestible ^ners, are 
probably now galloping through its pages with ill- 
concealed impatience^ under orders to include it with 
five or six others in half a column entitled "Recent 
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Fiction.** And the presentation copies have gone out 
too. That is to say, I sent one to Stuart Mitchell and 
another — ^the first copy that came in firom the binders 
— to Joe. 

She came to the shop this morning, and I saw her 
for a few minutes alone, before Jack came down. 

^ Fve read it all through twice,^ she said, looking at 
me, 1 Aought, very kindly. ^ I sat up to finish it last 
nig^t — ^for the second time.^ 

*< Jack says the heroine has some slight resemblance 
to— yourself.** 

'^I wish she had. I cried disgracefully over the 
seventeenth diapter. Do I look very red about the 
eyes?" 

^ Not in the least I cannot imagine you with red 
eyes.*' 

** Do you remember what I said to you years ago, 
when we first met? I had been reading John 
BradkyJ^ 

^ You wanted to teadi me something, I believe.** 

She laughed. ^I think you have learned a good 
deal. You have drawn a woman in this book. She 
made me want to be good. Isn^t that the highest test 
of merit in a novel? ** 

** I don^ know. IVs something. I like to hear you 
say it.** 

If Mr Wilks had not been so dose to us I might 
have said more. When Joe is serious those blue eyes 
of hers become charged with a wonderful wealth of 
meaning. I believe, if we had be^ alone — but we 
were not, and Jack came down to take us across to the 
•* Woodstock.** 
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" Green has just written,'' he said. " He makes an 
offer — of sorts. We can take Joe into consultation/' 

He handed her the letter as we sat down at our 
tux;ustomed table. She read it in silence and passed it 
on to me. 

** We have come to the conclusion,'' wrote our late 
manager, ^^that the simplest way to arrange for the 
amalgamation of the two concerns would be for us to 
make a new issue of ordinary stock to cover the face 
value of your first and second debentures, amounting 
altogether, I believe, to thirteen thousand pounds. 
Frankly, I think this would be a generous offer, 
enabling you to get out practically without loss. If 
the business were sold up now, it is doubtful whether 
you would recover more than seven or eight." He 
proceeded to enumerate several other particulars, 
which I need not set down here. <*Our ordinary 
stock," he added in conclusion, ^* though at present 
quoted slightly below par, is a thoroughly sound 
investment, returning an average of over five per cent, 
for the last three years." 

I gave the letter back. We looked at each other 
for a moment, and then Joe laughed. We all joined 
in : the spell was broken. 

"Your Mr Green wants the earth," she said. 
"And dirt cheap, too." 

"I wonder what he calls ^slightly below par'!" I 
put in. 

Jack pulled out the little monthly investment list 
that he always carries in his breast pocket. " I think 
I can tell you," he said, turning the pages. " Ellison 
& Co., Limited. Here we are! Ordinary stock is 
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quoted at seventy to seventy-five. Last dividend, 
January, at the rate of three per cent.^ 

" The ever sanguine Green.*" 

'* Five last July,^ he proceeded. 

" Looks as if they were going down hiU.^ 

Joe calculated with a pencil on a piece of paper. 

*^The cash value of his proposal,^ she announced 
with pride, ** works out at exactly nine thousand one 
hundred pounds.^ 

" Declined with thanks,^ I said. 

Jack sighed. '^ I suppose it is out of the question.^ 

^^ We might consider double the amoimt. But not 
from Green. I dislike the idea of being squeezed out 
by that amiable gentleman. Fm all for one more 
fight. WeVe not beat yet.'' 

** Good ! ^ Joe rewarded me with a swift glance of 
approval. " Tm with you." 

It is curious how Jack and I seem to have changed 
places of late. I can understand his position, in a 
way. It is only natural that his enthusiasm should 
have cooled down after all he has been through. I am 
not always enthusiastic myself. But Joe's presence 
inspires me: when she is with us I am confident of 
ultimate success. It is only when I find myself alone 
in my rooms, as at present, that I begin to hesitate 
and lose courage. I wish she could be with me always. 
Those few months when she worked with me at 
Barker's stand out now as the happiest time in my 
life. 

I used to think that women were adepts at self- 
deception, but we are just as bad. I, have been 
deceiving myself for a year or more. What is the 
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good of pretending any longer ? I am hopelessly in 
love with Joe, and I must have known it all the time. 
Or did it burst upon me suddenly, this afternoon? 
On my soul, I cannot say. But I know that after she 
went Jack said something that opened my eyes. We 
were talking of his boy, among other things. 

^*I ought to be with him more,"^ said the father. 
^^That^s really why I want to get out of this show. 
He^s growing up all alone.'" 

I said nothing for the moment, but there came into 
my mind the words Mag^e had used that night after 
the lecture. He ought to marry again. 

"If Joe were at Brighton now,'' he went on, "I 
should send him down there. Fd sooner she looked 
after him than anyone.*" 

I felt as if a cold hand had gripped my heart. And 
then a hot wave of jealousy swept over me. I wanted 
her for myself then, more than ever, because I saw so 
clearly what was in his mind, and what was bound to 
happen. And I had promised to help him. He 
ought to marry again, and if I stood in his way I 
should be breaking my promise. And of course Joe 
was the one woman in the world that he would 
choose. 

" You look doubtful," he said with a laugh, and I 
dare say my expression was curious. " There is more 
in Joe than you think. You always underrated her." 

" I believe I did.'' As I spoke I made up my mind 
that I should have to fight down this sentiment of 
mine. I have been sitting here in my room for an 
hour or more trying to reconcile myself with the 
thought. After aU, what am I doing with love, at 

X 
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my age? A man of forty ought to have acquired 
some self-control, if he has learned nothmg else in his 
passage through life. I must keep out of her way for 
the future. Perhaps I can persuade myself that this 
is not love, but friendship. Once I used to think of 
her in the light of a comrade — before she came and 
worked with me. Well ! I would not be without the 
recoUecticm of those few months, whatever happens. 
But I am not going to break the promise I made to 
Maggie, more than two years ago. 
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CHAPTER XX 

STROKES OF VO&TUNE 

I BEGIN to feel that I must be overworked. 

Certainly I have been feeling unwell of late. This 
business of ours worries me : I dreeun of it at nights, to 
the detriment of my sleep : I wake up in the morning 
listless and depressed, reluctant to rise and recommence 
the dreary routine of the day. And there are times 
when my heart seems equaUy disinclined to perform its 
normal functions. It has annoyed me occasionally in 
the night by stopping work, and then' beginning again 
with a sudden jerk that makes me wonder if I have fallen 
over a precipice in my sleep. Attacks of faintness are 
also a disquieting symptom: they come upon me 
suddenly in the street, or in the oflce, or even as I lie 
awake in bed. I took these curious facts to Stuart 
Mitchell, who is our chief authority at the dub on 
medicine, as <m most other subjects, and asked his 
advice. 

The great man led me aside into the card-room, 
where we were safe from interruption, and conducted a 
thoipugh examination. He felt my pulse and declared 
it was thready and intermittent, listened attentively at 
my chest and muttered something about a mitral 
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murmur. I doubt if he had enjoyed himself so much 
for years. 

^^ K I were you,^ he declared at last, ^* I should see a 
specialist. Without a stethoscope I cannot say for 
certain whether there is organic trouble. Besides,^ he 
added modestly, ^'I do not daim to be an expert 
Halliday is the best man for you. Ring him up and 
get an appointment.^ 

So I rang up Halliday that afternoon, and found my- 
self next morning in the neighbouihood of Manchester 
Square, nervously looking for his brass plate on the 
door. My despised heart was beating furiously as I 
was shown in. I admit I am a nervous subject. 

Halliday was a short, stoutish man with a ruddy com- 
plexion, a fair beard, and the most massive gold watch- 
chain I had ever seen displayed across his ample wabt- 
coat. He heard me detail my symptoms with flattering 
interest, jotting down notes at his desk the while. 
Then I stripped and he sounded me pretty thoroughly. 

" What have you been up to P ^ he asked. 

" Tve not been up to anything,** I retorted. " Thafs 
why I came here.'' 

Seldom has a jest of mine met with so flattering a 
reception. Your stout fellow is often a good laugher, 
and Halliday was no exception. I began to think he 
was treating my case with reprehensible levity. 

<< Would you mind telling me what is wrong ?^ I 
said. 

He laughed again. *^ Nothing serious. Your circu- 
lation is poor. Do you smoke mxxdx ? ^ 

«No!^ 

" What is your profession ? * 
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" I write novels.*" 

^^Ah!^ He rubbed his hands as though he had 
found the solution of the mystery* ^^ That^s where it is. 
You writing men take more out of yourselves than you 
suspect. If our eyes were good enough, we should see 
an aura round your head, a sort of halo. These 
thoughts emanating from the brain mean an expendi- 
ture of force.** 

l*he explanation was so pretty that I paid my two 
guineas with great cheerfulness. 

" You might try a little arsenic,** he went on. "Ill 
give you a prescription.*^ And he traced some cabalistic 
signs on a slip of paper. 

"What am I to call this— ailment?"* I asked. For 
I knew Stuart would cross-examine me when I met him 
again. He collects medical terms as some men collect 
rare postage stamps. ^* I have a friend who would like 
to know your scientific name for the thing.** 

He laughed again. " You may call it peripheral 
spasms. Get this made up. What you have to do is 
to take regular exercise — ^not overdoing it — and avoid 
worry. Good morning ! ** 

I told Stuart the name, with becoming gravity, and 
he declared roundly that there was no such thing. 
But I detected a spice of jealousy. I had discovered 
a medical term that was new to him. As to avoiding 
worry — that is another matter. 

My book has been out now for more than a month, 
and it has hardly moved. I did not expect much, but 
after five weeks there ought to be a few repeat orders. 
Every morning, at the office, I scan the post anxiously 
to discover a card from Paternoster Row with another 
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order from the wholesale house. Every time the 
telephone bell rings, I expect to hear the well-known 
▼oioe of the allied establishment at Stationers^ Hall. 
One or two stray collectors have come in for single 
copies, bat that is alL The libraries seem satisfied: 
Smithes red cart has not stopped at our door. It looks 
as thou^ the book had fallen still-bom from the press. 
And most of the important reviews have come out 
already. They speak of the work generously enough, 
but the effect they have produced on the buying puUic 
is, as usual, n^ligible. 

What does sell a novel.^ After all these years, I 
confess myself absolutdy unaUe to decide this knotty 
point. Assuredly the most flaring reviews will often 
fail to do so, and the most expensive advertisement. 
Some pin their faith to the chatter of women over the 
tea-table, but this is more likely to be the effect of 
popularity than the cause. Stuart Mitdiell had a 
theory, some years ago, that big sales were due to 
some hitherto undiscovered bacillus. Readers became 
infected with a new book, as with a disease, and when 
the gallant microbes once obtained a footing, they 
spread with a rapidity impossible to forecast and 
difficult to check. A mammoth fortune awaits the 
gentleman who first isolates the micrococcus of popu- 
larity, and retails specimens to needy or ambitious 
authors. 

Jack wants me to give it another ten pounds^ worth 
of advertisement in the papers. I shall not spend 
another penny. The book has had its chance, and 
failed: at the worst, Barker^s shall not lose money 
over the transaction. With the subscription copies. 
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and the sale of sheets for the colonial edition, we have 
just about covered the cost of production. It shall 
have the same chance that I would give to an outside 
author, and no more. 

For some extraordinary reason, we liave been pestered 
lately with demands for payment from a host of 
creditors. Printers and papermakers seem to have 
entered into a conspiracy to apply at once, and naturaUy 
their applications come at the most awkward time, just 
when our balance is at its lowest, and before the 
beginning of the winter trade. Even our binders^ 
manager, who has called on us twice or three times a 
week for years, and is on the most friendly terms with 
Jack and myself, hinted that his firm would like a 
cheque. 

"Why! you old scoundrel,^ said Jack, "we only 
paid you a fortnight ago.^ 

"That was for the half-year to end of June. Of 
course I know if s unusual, Mr Fairfax. The fact is, 
we have some rather heavy payments to make ourselves 
just now." 

He hesitated so much that I took him openly to task. 

"What^s up? You^re not the only one. Here are 
five important firms with whom we deal, aU demanding 
their accounts within the space of a single week." I 
fished their letters out of my drawer. " What are we 
to make of this?" 

He coughed apologetically. 

"Rumours are always flying about, Mr Roscoe^ aa 
you know. Trade has been very bad this last year, 
and we were unfortunate enoi^h to be mixed up with 
three pretty big failures." 
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^ Whe was your informant, in this case?** 

But he would not say, or could not remember. It 
was in the air: people were talking, and so forth. 
But he really would like a small cheque — say to the 
end of August. 

I drew it, rather reluctantly, for it nearly cleaned us 
out. And I had hardly seen the last of that visitor 
before Henderson came in, nosing about for some 
manuscripts to feed the untiring machines of his 
printing house. Henderson is a Scot, and the most 
inveterate gossip in the trade. 

^ No need to ask how business is with you,^ he began 
cheerfully. ^'I alwajrs say this is the brightest place 
I come to. That shop window is looking fine, Mr 
Fairfax.^ 

I always mistrusted Henderson when he began with 
flattery. 

«Your firm wrote to us the other day for their 
account,^ I said without preamble. ^ Seeing that you 
were paid up to the end of the March quarter, that 
was unusual, Mr Henderson. You have only a matter 
of twenty odd pounds against us.^ 

'* Just a mistake, Mr "Roscoe, just a clerk's error.'' 
He spread his hands with a deprecatory gesture. 
''Fay no attention to it. If you have a good big 
manuscript now — ^you know how it is with us printers 
— we are always hungry for work. They say we would 
as soon have a new book as be paid for an old one, 
every time." 

I selected a huge bundle of typed sheets from the 
pile on my desk, and balanced it on my hand. 

''This is an important theological work," I said. 
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^'It is yours — on conditions. What made jou press 
for your acoount ? ^ 

He eyed the bundle as though it were a plate of 
soup, and he a starving wanderer on the streets. 

**Eh! there were just stories,^ he said, adding 
magnanimously, ^^ idle gossip, as you may say.*" 

**Mr Henderson, I want to know whence these 
stories originated. I take it you could guess as well 
AS most men.^ 

He cocked his old grey-bearded head on one side. 
**rm not saying that I have not my suspicions,^ he 
said, with true Scottish caution. ^^ There may be some 
folk who are not too well disposed to Barker^s.^ 

^ I never knew we had an enemy in the world,^ Jack 
laughed* " Who is it, Mr Henderson ? " 

But the old man was not going to give himself away 
by any definite declaration. 

*^rm thinking there may just be someone who 
would not be sorry to see Barker^s in a hole,^ he said. 
^* Maybe somebody wishes to make an ofier for the 
business. In that case, it would be to the advantage 
of a prospective buyer, you observe, to place you in 
financial difficulties.^ 

Jack and I exchanged glances. I handed the bundle 
of tjrpescript to Henderson. 

** It is yours. Send us a cast-off and estimate as 
soon as you can. About four hundred pages, crown 
octavo, on the same lines as that book of Mather^s. 
TheyH pack it up for you in the shop."^ 

But old Henderson tucked it under his arm. 
^^ When I get a manuscript, I don't let it out of my 
sight.^ He chuckled. ^* Good morning, gentlemen.^ 
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^^Do you believe it was Green ?"" Jack exdaimed 
impetuously as soon as he had descended the stairs. 
'« If I thought so, rd shoot him at sight."* 

*^ Probably he considers it perfectly fair»^ I said. 
^*He has a duty to his present employers. Business 
must take precedence of friendship.^ 

A message came up that Miss Hargreaves was in 
the shop. Jack jumped up with alacrity. 

"Good! Come over to the * Woodstock.' Well 
have a talk with Joe, and forget aU about busi- 
ness worries. What a life it is ! "* 

" I must go and see HoUyer.** 

"Rot! Go afterwards. Joe said last time you 
were always avoiding her now.'' 

" Sorry. Please give her my excuses. I'm particularly 
anxious to see HoUyer now, and I know where to find 
him at lunch.'* 

" Obstinate beggar you are.** 

I heard him greet Joe downstairs, and waited till 
their voices died away outside. Then I put on my 
hat, in a very melancholy frame of mind, and went off 
to the city chophouse that Hollyer frequents. 

It is true enough that I have been avoiding Joe 
lately, and the necessity for doing so is one more item 
in the list of these worries that I have been ordered to 
avoid. I cant help it. Painful as it is to keep out 
of her way, it would be even more painful to sit with 
her and Jack and listen to them talking, knowing 
what I do. And it seems to me that Jack is for ever 
dragging her into our conversation now : her name is 
on his lips every other minute of the day, and he never 
wearies of pointing out her many admirable qualities. 
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I^m not blind to them, but I wish sometimes that he 
would try some other topia My friendship with Jack 
has not been subjected to so severe a strain since he 
came up to London. 

I ran HoUyer to earth, and told him what had 
happened, and what Henderson had said. He nodded 
his head gravely. 

'* It is very much as I thought.^ Hollyer is seldom 
surprised at anything. *^I would never trust Green 
further than I could see him. He made you an offer, 
did he?'' 

He laughed when I gave him the particulars. 

"Hell have another shot soon,'' he said. "If 
youll take my advice, have nothing to do with him." 

" I don't mean to. Green is not going to squeeze 
me out for double that offer." 

"K you can do it without much inconvenience, I 
should pay off everyone who asks for his account. It 
would give you a stronger position than the firm has 
ever had." 

" Probably. But Fve not got much capital left." 

" Well ! it might be worth while making an effort. 
Trade is improving, at last. You've got rid of most 
of your lumber by .this time. How's the new book 
doing ? ** 

" Dead as mutton." 

Hollyer laughed. " Don't believe it. Wait another 
month. I heard a very good judge talking of it 
yesterday. But as to Green. I would fight shy of 
shares in Ellison's. I fancy they've bitten off more 
than they can chew — with any comfort." 

" Serve them right. I have got to a point when I 
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find something distinctly pleasing in the misfortunes 
of others. Common fairness demands that all the 
rocks should not fall on the head of Barker's.'" 

I am becoming sick, and sore, and bitter. There 
was a time when I could rejoice sincerely at the success 
of my acquaintances, without more jealousy than is 
inseparable from our profession. But now when I see 
Gooch's new book advertised as in its fifth edition 
three weeks after publication I feel inclined to swear. 
And when Woodgate began (as is his wont) to give a 
synopsis of his forthcoming work on Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, I cut him short in a way that I have 
regretted since. The little idiosyncrasies of my 
brothers at the Fen and Ink do not amuse me as 
they once did. 

Curious that these should have been the last words 
I wrote more than two months ago. I have had no 
time to keep up my journal of late. Events have 
moved rapidly, and I have been kept so busy that I 
have had no time to think about my health. Success 
has revived me. My ^* peripheral spasms,'' as the 
excellent Halliday called them, have disappeared. I 
trust they will never return. And I owe no small 
part of my good fortune to Woodgate's article in the 
November number of the New Qucurterly, 

I wrote some time ago that the most flaring reviews 
seldom appeared to affect the sales of a book. But in 
this one instance I can safely say that ^^ The Millennium 
— ^Mr Henry Roscoe's Utopia," a^ Woodgate called his 
essay, started my book on the career that it has 
maintained so far with such satisfactory results. 
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Orders began to come in the third day after the 
Quarterly made its appeartece: by the end of the 
month we had nearly exhausted the edition, and had 
a second impression in the binders^ hands. Regenera- 
tion is now in its fifth thousand, and still going 
strong. 

But the most important result of Woodgate'^s efibrt 
— ^it was like him to produce it silently, without a 
word to me — was a letter from Morrison, head of the 
publishing house, saying he had read the book, and 
inviting me to lunch with him at his club. I went, 
and found a taU, sandy-haired gentleman, with just a 
trace of Scottish intonation, who entertained me 
royally and gave me an excellent cigar. He talked 
of anything but books, until we were seated in two big 
arm-chairs in a quiet comer of the smoking-room, 
cigars alight and cofiee on the table in front of us. 
By which I perceived dimly that he knew his business. 

**May I ask,^ he began, '^whether you allowed 
anyone to see that book of yours before you sent it 
to Barker's .^'^ 

I told him that I had shown it to Stuart Mitchell. 
'* He was dead against my letting Barker^s have it,"* I 
said. *^ He thought the firm not important enough.'*' 

'*I think Mr Mitchell was perfectly, correct. And 
I wish you had taken his excellent advice and brought 
it to me, Mr Roscoe. We could sell three of that 
book for one that Barker's could. It's a question of 
means of distribution. What made you fix upon that 
firm ? Aren't they chiefly theological ? '* 

*tThey used to be. You see, I am a director.* 

He laughed and apologised. 
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^* I had no idea you were one of us.^ 

I proceeded to explain why I was, so to speak, 
trespassing on his preserves. I told him most of the 
story — ^my friendship with Jack, and his relationship 
with the founder of the firm : the aunts at Brighton, 
Greenes desertion, and the founding and decease of the 
magazine. Mr Morrison was the kind of man who 
inspired confidence. 

^ And I take it you would not be sorry to retire,** he 
said when I had finished, ^ now that you have practi- 
cally sailed into smooth waters."" 

I hesitated. ^^My partner wants to chuck it,^ I 
admitted. ^*He has other ambitions. Besides, he 
will be coming into money soon, I expect. His step- 
mother is reported to be dying. As for myself, I have 
a sort of attachment to the place. Like the retired 
grocer, I expect I should want to go back and help- 
on soap-boiHng days.*" 

He laughed, and reverted to the topic of my next 
book, for which he wanted to draw up an agreement. 

I returned to the office half an hour later, to find 
Jack exulting over two more orders for the book. 

^^HoUyer came in after you went,^ he said. ^*I 
told him you were with Morrison. He rather wanted 
to see you.*" 

"What about?'' 

"Oh! he said something about Morrison and our 
theological stufiFl I believe he thinks Morrison might 
buy the business.'' 

I mused. " He did ask if we wanted to retire.'^ 

"Frankly, I thirst for freedom." 

" I told him you were of that way of thinking.* 
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^ Well ! I don^t beUeve in staying at the same game 
all one^s life. They say the rolling stone gathers no 
moss, but I don'^t want moss. Fve felt it growing 
round the base of my trunk these last months.^ He 
threw his head back and squared his shoulders in the 
old way. ^* There are so many other things I want to 
do.^ 

^ Going into Parliament ? Does that socialist gang 
of yours want a mouthpiece ? '" 

He shook his head with a smile. 

<< I will be the mouthpiece of no gang. But you 
said once that in every movement there was sure to be 
some good— something worth taking away. You 
were right enough. There was a great deal of good in 
that society of ours. But they arrived at a certain 
point, and now they revolve upon their own axis and 
imagine they are still moving. They are becoming 
fossilised. I hold many of their ideas still, but it is 
time they were welded into a new scheme.^ 

I nodded. " I gather you have gone through, and 
come out the other side."^ 

^ Precisely. And I see now that one must do that 
with everything. Progress all the time. DonH; stay 
in any one line until you have worn yourself a com- 
fortable groove. Comfort means — ceasing to think. 
And I mean to go on thinking. I believe — ^ he 
paused a moment, to formulate his creed 

^ In perpetual motion ? ^ I suggested. 

He laughed. ^< You^re not so far wrong. I believe . 
in the open mind — in examining eveiything for 
ourselves. I think we should take a hand in every 
likely scheme that comes along, work it out, and pass 
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on. We have done something of the sort — even with 
poor old Barker^s.^ 

" We may have.** 

He went on without a check. ''And I maintain 
that we have both got some good out of it Do you 
know what Joe said of you the other day? She said 
that you might not have made Barker^s, but that 
Barker^s had made you. I think she was dead right. 
YouVe a different man from what you were five years 
ago.^ 

I changed the subject. When he began to talk of 
Joe, there stirred within me a crowd of emotions that 
I found it difficult to keep under controL 

But I believe Hollyer was right about Morrison. 
He wrote to me soon afterwards, asking if I would let 
him have a list of our publications, with the approximate 
number sold during the last year. We have had 
another interview, and it seems that he really has some 
thoughts of buying up the business. 

''My idea would be,^ he said, "to retain the old 
name as an imprint for religious work of that school. 
The general and secular publications would do better 
transferred to my own house. As to the shop, I see 
no reason why that should not be continued very 
much as it is. And . if you would care to come in, 
Mr Roscoe, I think your experience might be extremely 
valuable to us.^ 

I hardly knew what to reply, grateful as I was for 
the suggestion. There is no hurry, at present : these 
things are only in the air, and very possibly may come 
to nothing. But both HoUyer and Jack think I should 
be a fool not to accept the chance. Morrison is one 
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of the few men in the publishing business of whom 
HoUyer has always spoken with respect. 

This is the night of the fifteenth of February, and 
I am sitting in my rooms alone. 

We went to Brighton yesterday, for Jack insisted 
that I should accompany him. We had, once more, 
to obtain the formal consent of Aunt Jane. Several 
things have happened during the past two months. 
Lady Mary died early in the new year. Jack need no 
longer worry with petty economies: with or without 
the sale of the business he will be a comparatively 
wealthy man. But the sale is practically assured, and 
I have consented to join the firm of Morrison as a 
director, and keep a watchful eye on the old place. I 
came to the conclusion that after all these years I 
should be bored to death with nothing to do, leading 
a solitary existence at the Inn. 

It was a bitterly cold day when we went down— one 
of those biting east winds (as I said to Jack) which 
carry out thoroughly his maxim of going through 
everything and coming out at the other side. I 
believe it is cold now, up in my room, for the fire has 
long been out and it is very late. But I do not feel it, 
and I have no desire to go to bed. I want to sit here 
and recall the events of the day. Why is there no red 
ink in these rooms of mine ? I feel that I should be 
writing in something more notable than common sable. 
For this has been the most remarkable day in my 
experience. 

I was about to write — ^in my life of forty odd years. 
But I have done with that hollow pretence. Once 

Y 
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upon a time, I believe, I used to pose as a middle-aged 
man. I spoke of myself as old, until I almost 
persuaded mysdf that it was true, for age, like any 
other malady, is only too anxious to accept our 
invitation. We have but to expect him and he 
arrives. But yesterday afternoon I must have offended 
him, for he leA me suddenly, and I do not think he 
will return for many a long year. I had the temerity 
to say aloud that a man is no older than he feels, and 
that I felt in the first flush of youth — ^no more than 
twenty-three, at the outside. 

I remember, as it were years ago, our journey down 
in the train. We were both rather silent, for I had 
something on my mind, and was wondering how I 
could get rid of my burden. I had kept aloof from 
Joe for so long that the prospect of meeting her again 
— she always spent the winter months in Brighton — 
affected me with a sort of nervousness. Jack was now 
in a position to speak out: I wanted him to do so, 
and get the thing over. I could meet her as an 
engaged woman. But it was a difficult subject for me 
to open, and I was never a great hand at leading up to 
a topic deftly. 

Three parts of the joimiey had been covered before 
I forced myself to speak out bluntly. 

" I think you ought to marry," I said. 

He looked at me in blank astonishment. 

" What made you think of that ? " 

** Several things. You are free, and in a position to 
do so. You want someone to look after the boy. 
And — ^we are going to Brighton.** 

He gave me a curious look. 
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" You mean — we shall see Joe.'' 

" That is precisely what I meant.*" 

"And you suggest that I — ^should speak to her?" 

" I think you might very well take this opportunity.'' 

" You are a curious old chap." He still gazed at me 
intently. " Why are you doing this ? " 

I hesitated a moment. " Well ! I promised.*' 

"Promised? Whom?" 

I did not like talking about it, but it had to come 
out. "I spoke to Maggie on the subject — or rather 
she spoke to me. Just a month or so before^ She 
said that you must marry again — after she died." 

"Maggie said that?" He was silent for awhile, 
and his eyes filled with tears. " Poor little Maggie ! " 
He smiled faintly. " Did she say that ? It was like 
her." 

" I think she hoped you would choose — Joe." 

He rose suddenly and went to the window, where he 
stood for some time, watching the frost-covered fields 
racing past. He did not revert to the subject again. 
But his manner struck me as peculiar. I caught his 
eyes fixed on me now and again with an undecipherable 
expression, in which I thought I detected a trace of 
amusement. 

" I wonder how Aunt Jane is getting on," he said. 
" I trust she has a decent fire." 

We found the excellent old lady in the best of 
health, and not more than usually fluttered at the 
advent of male visitors. But it was no easy matter 
attempting to explain to her the proposed sale of 
Barker's, and the fact that she would receive her 
capital back in full appeared to distress her rather 
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than otherwise. How was she to invest it again? 
She knew nothing about these matters, but she was 
profuse in explaining that she placed implicit confidence 
in us. ** Anything that our dear nephew advises, I am 
sure will be right,^ she repeated, nervously tapping 
her knee with one hand. ^* And perhaps you will be 
able to suggest something, dear,^ was another favourite 
phrase of hers, reciuring at intervals. But the really 
terrible part of our task was when we had to break 
the news to Aunt Maria, nursing her foot on its 
accustomed stool in her bedroom. She had received 
no visitors, apparently, for some dap, and had so 
much reserve conversation in hand that I began to 
think we should never escape from her alive. We 
backed out of the door by slow degrees, her talk 
becoming more and more voluble as she saw us on the 
point of leaving, and ut last shut the door firmly 
behind us in the middle of an unfinished sentence. 

Then Joe came in, looking bright-eyed as Athene, 
from a brisk walk on the sea-front, and we had tea 
together. And thai Aunt Jane wished to learn a new 
game of patience, and I gallantly volunteered to teach 
her, with the laudable object of giving Jack an 
opportunity for private conversation. And, as a 
matter of fact, when I looked up horn dealing the 
cards, I found that we were alone. 

^^ Dear Josephine is looking very well, is she not ? ^ 
said Aunt Jane. I agreed. Cold weather seemed to 
suit her: it makes some girls look shrivelled, like a 
year-old apple. 

We indulged in a certain amount of desultory 
conversation, in which I fear I showed myself some- 
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what absent-minded, for I could not hdp wondering 
what they were saying in the other room. It seemed 
to me that we had been there for years, and that I 
had shown the dear woman every form of patience 
that had been invented since the birth of man. But 
I do not suppose we were more than twenty minutes 
alone. And at last Jack came in. I confess that I 
thought he looked almost indecently triumphant. 

^^ Joe wants to say something to you.^ He said it 
with an air that left me in little doubt as to what I 
was going to hear. I went, none too willingly. She 
was sittmg on the sofa, in front of a cheerful fire, 
which threw a fitful light over the room, for it was 
beginning to get dusk. 

"Will you talk to me a little?'' she began. "I 
have seen nothing of you for months."^ 

Did I once say that Joe had a Canadian intonation ? 
I thought at that moment that she had the sweetest 
voice I had ever heard. If she still has the faintest 
suspicion of an accent, it gives her an added grace, as 
with the careful speech of a foreigner. 

I stood by the mantelpiece, looking down at her. 

" Of course I will. What can I do for you ? "^ 

She laughed, with that delightful low inflection of 
hers. " That is so characteristic." 

"Characteristic? Why?'' 

"You are always wanting to do something — for 
someone else.'' 

" I would do a great deal for you," I said gravely. 
"But I imagine you have something to tell me." I 
felt a strong desire to get it over as soon as possible. 

" Jack has been in here." She had so frank a nature 
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that I was not surprised when she added, ^ Perhaps you 
know why he came ? ^ 

I may have shifted uneasily on my feet. 

*' Possibly,"" I admitted, with more than Scottish 
caution. 

^^ He said you had suggested — ^that he should marry 
again.*" . 

I felt myself growing uncomfortably hot. ^^ I bdieve 
I did say something,^ I stammered. 

Silence fell upon us for a few moments. 

" I want to ask your advice,^ she went on, in a low 
tone, more seriously, 

I set my teeth. This was rather more than I had 
bargained for. I began to wonder if I could carry it 
through to the bitter end. 

**Do you wish me to marry him?^ she went on, 
inexorably. 

<*I don^t know.*" I felt miserable, but doggedly 
obstinate. ^^ Naturally, it must depend on — ^yourself. 
I thought ^ 

" Supposing I did not love him ? " 

"That might come — afterwards.'* 

" And if he does not want to marry me P** 

I stood silent, irresolute, hardly comprehending what 
she said. 

** And supposing I — ^love someone else ? "^ 

" Joe ! '^ I took a step forward. A new tone in her 
voice had set my pulses throbbing furiously. She 
looked up at me, and I knew. It is curious that I was 
not in the least doubtful. As soon as I had gazed into 
the depths of her dear eyes I felt secure — absolutely 
and entirely secure. 
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«: 



^ Jack ! ^ I said, when we went back to the drawing- 
room where Aunt Jane was beginning, I should think, 
her thirty-first game of patience, " this has been the 
most flagrantly put-up job I have ever encountered."** 

And we all laughed together, Aunt Jane joining in, 
mystified but happy in the knowledge that we were 
enjoying ourselves. 
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